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DINAH MARIA CRAIK 


Dinah Maru (Mulock) Craik, English novelist, 
born at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826; died in 1887. 
Her first novel, “The Ogilvies,” was written in 
1849, and was at once a success. In 1865 she mar- 
ried George Lillie Craik. She wrote thirty novels 
and many stories and articles for the magazines. 
Though many of these would have established her 
literary fame, she will always be known for her 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.’^ Mrs. Craik, however, 
always said that she believed that “A Life For a 
Life” was her best novel, but her judgment has 
not been confirmed by the majority of her readers. 
Her poems are true to life — ^never over-emotional, 
and entitle her to the name of poet as well as that 
of a novelist. 


THE RIOT 

(From "John Halifax, Oentleman") 

T STOLE along the dark alley into the street. It 
was very silent— I need not have borrowed 
Jem’s exterior, in order to creep through a throng 
of maddened rioters. There was no sign of any 
such, except that under one of the three oil-lamps 
that lit the night-darkness of Norton Bury lay a 
few smouldering hanks of hemp, well resined. They, 
then, had thought of that dreadful engine of destruc- 
tion — ^fire. Had my terrors been true? Our house 
and perhaps John within it! 

On I ran, speeded by a dull murmur, which I 
fancied I heard; and still there was no one in the 
street — no one except the Abbey-watchman lounging 
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in his box. I roused him, and asked if all was safe? 
— ^where were the rioters? 

“What rioters?” 

“At Abel Fletcher’s mill; they may be at his 
house now — ” 

“Ay, I think they be.” 

“And will not one man in the town help him; no 
constables — no law?” 

“Oh I he’s a Quaker; the law don’t help Quakers.” 

That was the truth — the hard, grinding truth — ^in 
those days. Liberty, justice, were idle names to 
Nonconformists of every kind; and all they knew of 
the glorious constitution of English law, was when 
its iron hand was turned against them. 

I had forgotten this; bitterly I remembered it 
now. So, wasting no more words, I flew along the 
churchyard, until I saw, shining against the boles of 
the chestnut-trees, a red light. It was one of the 
hempen torches. Now, at last, I had got into the 
midst of that small body of men, “the rioters.” 

They were a mere handful — ^not above two score — 
apparently the relics of the band which had attacked 
the mill, joined with a few plough-lads from the 
country around. But they were desperate ; they had 
come up the Colthara road so quietly, that except 
this faint murmur, neither I nor any one in the 
town could have told they were near. Wherever they 
had been ransacking, as yet they had not attacked 
my father’s house ; it stood up on the other side the 
road — ^barred, black, silent. 

I heard a muttering— “Th’ old man bean’t there,” 
—“Nobody knows where he be.” No, thank God ! 

“Be us all y’ere?” said the man with the torch, 
holding it up so as to see round him. It was well 
then that I appeared as Jem Watkins. But no one 
noticed me. except one man, who skulked behind a 
tree, and of whom I was rather afraid, as he was ap- 
parently intent on watching. 
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“Ready, lade? Now for the rosin! Blaze W 
out.” 

But, in the eager scuffle, the torch, the only one 
alight, was knocked down and trodden on. A volley 
of oaths arose, though whose fault it was no one 
seemed to know ; but I missed my man from behind 
the tree — nor found him till after the angry throng 
had rushed on to the nearest lamp. One of them was 
left behind, standing close to our own railings. He 
looked round to see if none were by, and then 
sprang over the gate. Dark as it was, I thought I 
recognized him. 

“John?” 

“Phineas?” He was beside me in a bound, “How 
could you do — ” 

“I could do anything to-night. But you are safe; 
no one has harmed you. Oh, thank God, you are 
not hurt!” 

And I clung to his arm — my friend, whom I had 
missed so long, so sorely. 

He held me tight — his heart felt as mine, only 
more silently. 

“Now, Phineas, we have a minute’s time. I must 
have you safe — ^we must go into the house.” 

“Who is there?” 

“Jael; she is as good as a host of constables; she 
has braved the fellows once to-night, but they’re 
back again, or will be directly.” 

“And the mill?” 

“Safe, as yet; I have had three of the tanyard 
men there since yesterday morning, though your 
father did not know. I have been going to and fro 
all night between there and here, waiting till the 
rioters should come back from the Severn mills. 
Hist! here they are — I say, Jael?” 

He tapped at the window. In a few seconds Jael 
had unbarred the door, let us in, and closed it again 
securely, mounting guard behind it with something 
7 
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that looked very like my father's pistols, though I 
would not discredit her among our peaceful society, 
by positively stating the fact. 

“Bravo!” said John, when we stood altogether in 
the barricaded house, and heard the threatening 
murmur of voices and feet outside. “Bravo, Joel! 
The wife of Heber the Kenite was no braver woman 
than you!” 

She looked gratified, and followed John obediently 
from room to room. 

“I have done all as thee bade me — ^thee are a 
sensible lad, John Halifax. We arc secure, I think.” 

Secure? bolts and bars secure against fire? For 
that was threatening us now. 

“They can’t mean il, — surely they can’t mean it,” 
repeated John, as the cry of “Bum *un out!” rose 
louder and louder. 

But they did mean it. From the attic window we 
watched them light torch after torch, sometimes 
throwing one at the house — but it fell harmless 
against the staunch oaken door, and blazed itself out 
on our stone steps. All it did was to show, more 
plainly than even daylight had shown, the gaunt 
ragged forms and pinched faces, furious with famine. 

John, as well as I, recoiled at that miserable sight. 

“I’ll speak to them,” he said. “Unbar the win- 
dow, Jael;” and before I could hinder, he was lean- 
ing right out. “Halloa, there!” 

At his loud and commanding voice a wave of up- 
turned faces surged forward, expectant. 

“My men, do you know what you are about? To 
bum down a gentleman’s house is — changing.” 

There was a hush, and then a shout of derision. 

“Not a Quaker’s! nobody’ll get hanged for burn- 
ing out a Quaker!” 

“That be tme enough,” muttered Jael between her 
teeth. “We must e’en fight, as Mordecai’s people 
fought, hand to hand, until they slew their enemies.” 
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'Tight!” repeated John, half to himself, as he 
stood at the now-closed window, against which more 
than one blazing torch began to rattle. “Fight — 
with these? — What are you doing, Jael?” 

For she had taken down a large Book — the last 
Book in the house she would have taken under less 
critical circumstances, and with it was trying to stop 
up a broken pane. 

“No, my good Jael, not this;” and he carefully 
replaced the volume; that volume in which he 
might have read, as day after day, and year after 
year, we Christians generally do read, such plain 
words as these — "Love your enemies f '‘bless them 
that curse youf “pray for them that despitefuUy 
me you and persecute you” 

A minute or two John stood with his hand on the 
Book, thinking. Then he touched me on the shoul- 
der. 

“Phineas, Fm going to try a new plan — at least, 
one so old that it’s almost new. Whether it succeeds 
or no, you’ll bear me witness to your father that I 
did it for the best, and did it because I thought It 
right. Now for it.” 

To my horror, he threw up the window wide, and 
leant out. 

“My men, I want to speak to you.” 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring sea. 
The only answer was a shower of missiles, which 
missed their aim. The rioters were too far off — our 
spiked iron railings, eight feet high or more, being a 
barrier which none had yet ventured to climb. But 
at length one random stone hit John on the chest, 

I pulled him in, but he declared he was not hurt. 
Terrified, I implored him not to risk his life. 

“Life is not always the first thing to be thought 
of,” said he, gently. “Don’t be afraid — shall come 
to no harm. But I must do what I think right, if 
it is to be done.” 
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While he spoke, I could hardly hear him for the 
bellowings outside. More savage still grew the cry : 

"'Burn ’em out! bum ’em out! They be only 
Quakers!” 

“There’s not a minute to lose — ^stop — ^let me think 
— Jael, is that a pistol?” 

“Loaded,” she said, handing it over to him with a 
kind of stern delight. Certainly, Jael was not meant 
to be a Friend. 

John ran downstairs, and before I guessed his 
purpose, had unbolted the hall-door, and stood on 
the flight of steps in full view of the mob. 

There was no bringing him back, so of course I 
followed. A pillar sheltered me — do not think 
he saw me, though I stood close behind him. 

So sudden had been his act, that even the rioters 
did not seem to have noticed, or clearly understood 
it, till the next lighted torch showed them the young 
man standing there, with his back to the door — out- 
side the door. 

The sight fairly confounded them. Even I felt 
that for the moment he was safe. They were awed 
— ^nay, paralyzed — by his daring. 

But the storm raged too fiercely to be lulled, ex- 
cept for one brief minute. A confusion of voices 
burst out afresh: 

“Who be thee?” “It’s one o’ the Quakers.” “No, 
he bean’t.” “Bum ’un, anyhow.” “Touch ’un, if 
ye dare.” 

There was evidently a division arising. One big 
man, who had made himself very prominent all 
along, seemed trying to calm the tumult. 

John stood his ground. Once a torch was flung at 
him — ^he stooped and picked it up. I thought he 
was going to hurl it back again, but he did not ; he 
only threw it down, and stamped it out safely with 
his foot. This simple action had a wonderful effect 
on the crowd. 
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The big fellow advanced to the gate, and called 
John by his name. 

“Is that you, Jacob Baines? I am sorry to see you 
here.” 

“Be ye, sir?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Nought wi* thee. We wants Abel Fletcher. 
Where is 'un?” 

“I shall certainly not tell you.” 

As John said this, again the noise arose, and 
again Jacob Baines seemed to have power to quiet 
the rest. 

John Halifax never stirred. Evidently he was 
pretty well known. I caught many a stray sen- 
tence, such as, “Don't hurt the lad.” “He were 
kind to my lad, he were.” “No, he be a real gentle- 
man.” “No, he corned here as poor as us,” and the 
like. At length, one voice, sharp and shrill, was 
heard above the rest. 

“I zay, young man, didst ever know what it was 
to be pretty nigh varnished?” 

“Ay, many a time.” 

The answer, so brief, so unexpected, struck a great 
hush into the throng. Then the same voice cried: 

“Speak up, man I we won't hurt 'eel You be one 
o we. 

“No, I am not one of you. I'd be ashamed to 
come in the night and bum my master's house 
down.” 

I expected an outbreak, but none came. They 
listened, as it were, by compulsion, to the clear, 
manly voice that had not in it one shade of fear. 

“What do you do it for?” John continued. “All 
because he would not sell you, or give you, his 
wheat. Even so — it is his wheat, not yours. May 
not a man do what he likes with his own?” 

The argument seemed to strike home. There is 
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always a lurking sense of rude justice in a molj — at 
least, a British mob. 

“Don’t you see how foolish you were? You tried 
threats, too. Now you all know Mr. Fletcher; you 
are his men — some of you. He is not a man to be 
threatened.” 

This seemed to be taken rather angrily; but John 
went on speaking, as if he did not observe the fact. 

“Nor am I one to be threatened, either. Look 
here — the first one of you who attempted to break 
into Mr. Fletcher’s house, 1 should most certainly 
have shot. But I’d rather not shoot you, poor, starv- 
ing fellows! I know what it is to be hungry. I’m 
sorry for you — sorry from the bottom of my heart.” 

There was no mistaking that compassionate ac- 
cent, nor the murmur which followed it. 

“But what must us do, Mr. Halifax?” cried Jacob 
Baines; “us be starved, a’most. What’s the good o’ 
talking to we?” 

John’s countenance relaxed. I saw him lift his 
head and shake his hair back, with that pleased ges- 
ture I remembered so well of old. He went down to 
the locked gate. 

“Suppose I gave you something to eat, would you 
li-sten to me afterwards?” 

There rose up a frenzied shout of assent. Poor 
wretches! they wore fighting for no principle, true or 
false, only for bare life. They would have bartered 
their very souls for a mouthful of bread. 

“You must promise to be peaceable,” said John, 
again, very resolutely, as soon a.s he could obtain a 
hearing. “You are Norton Bury folk, I know you. 
1 could get every one of you hanged, even though 
Abel Fletcher is a Quaker. Mind, you’ll be peace- 
able?” 

“Ay — ay! Some’at to eat; give us some’at to eat.” 

John Halifax called out to Jael ; bade her bring 
all the food of every kind that there was in the 
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house, and give it to him out of the parlor win- 
dow. She obeyed — I marvel now to think of it — ^but 
she implicitly obeyed. Only I heard her fix the bar 
to the closed front door, and go back, with a strange, 
sharp sob, to her station at the hall window. 

^*Now, my lads, come ini” and he unlocked the 
gate. 

They came thronging up the steps, not more than 
two score, I imagined, in spite of the noise they had 
made. But two score of such famished, desperate 
men, God grant I may never again see I 

John divided the food as well as he could among 
them ; they fell to it like wild beasts. Meat, cooked 
or raw, loaves, vegetables, meal; all came alike, and 
were clutched, gnawed, and scrambled for, in the 
fierce selfishness of hunger. Afterwards there was 
a call for drink. 

‘^Water, Jael; bring them water.^^ 

“Beerl” shouted some. 

‘^Water,” repeated John. ‘‘Nothing but water. 
Ill have no drunkards rioting at my master^s door/^ 

And, either by chance or design, he let them hear 
the click of his pistol. But it w^as hardly needed. 
They were all cowed by a mightier weapon still— the 
best weapon a man can use — ^his own firm, indomita^ 
ble will. 


TOO LATE 


^OULD ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
^ In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I’d smile on ye, sweet as the angels do; 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
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Oh t to call back the days that are not I 

My eyes were blinded, your words were few; 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 

I never was worthy of you, Douglas; 

Not half worthy the like of you; 

Now all men besides seem to me like shadows — 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


PHILIP, MY KING 

T OOK at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my King! 

For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood’s regal dignities. 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand. 

With love’s invisible sceptre laden; 

I am thine Esther to command, 

Till thou shall find thy queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my King! 

Oh, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip, my King! 

When those beautiful lips are suing, 

And, some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 
Sittest all glorified! — Rule kindly. 

Tenderly over thy kingdom fair. 

For we that love, ah ! we love so blindly, 
Philip, my King! 
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I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my Eling! 

Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 

That may rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one God — ^throned amidst his peers. 

My Saul, than thy brethren higher and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in coming years I 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 

Philip, my King! 

A wreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my King! 

Thou, too, must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gray: 

Rebels within thee, and foes without, 

Will snatch at thy crown. But go on glorious, 
Martyr, yet monarch ! till angels shout. 

As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious, 
"Philip, the King!” 
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CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH 


Christophkk Pearbe Ceanch, poet and painter, 
bom at Alexandria, Va., in 1813; died at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1892. He studied at Columbian College, 
Washington, and at the Harvard Divinity School. 
He published his volume of poems in 1856, and later 
he wrote tales for children, “The Bird and the Bell,” 
and “Translations of the Aeneid.” 


GNOSIS 

(Used by permiHsion of Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 

^HOUGHT is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 

We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen; 

All our doej) communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

Heart to heart was never known, 

Mind with mind did never meet; 

We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 

Like the stars that gem the sky, 

Far apart, though seeming near, 

In our light we scattered lie; 

All is thus but starlight here. 
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What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream? 

What our wise philosophy 
But the glancing of a dream? 

Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought; 

Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught; 

Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 

And by inspiration led 

Which they never drew from earth. 

We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run. 

Shall be all absorl>ed again, 

Melting, flowing into one. 
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SAMUEL R. CROCKETT 


Samuel Rutherford Crockett, one of the most 
popular Scotch writers, was born at Little Duchrae, 
Galloway, in 1859. He graduated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and became a minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland. Since 1894 he has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to literary work. He is equally good in 
his graphic descriptions of lowly life in the city, 
such as appear in “Cleg Kelly,” and in his stirring 
historical stories of “Lochinvar,” “The Raiders,” 
and “The Black Douglas.” Recently he has written 
stories dealing with life in Spain, and in some imag- 
inary Teutonic states. 


THE PROGRESS OF CLEG KELLY, 
MISSION WORKER 

(From “The Stirkit Minister,’* Copyright by 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

INQUIRING friends request the latest news of 
Mr. C. Kelly, of the “Sooth Back ” We are 
most happy to supply them, for Cleg is a favorite 
of our own. Since we revealed how he began to be- 
come a Christian, Cleg has felt himself more or less 
of a public character; but he is modest, and for 
several weeks has kept out of our way, apparently 
lest he should be put into another book. A too ap- 
preciative superintendent unfortunately read the 
plain little story of Cleg's gallant knight-errantry to 
the senior division of his sometime school, and Cleg 
blushed to find himself famous. Consequently he 
left Hunker Court for good. But for all that be is 
secretly pleased to be in a book, and having re- 
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THE PROGRESS OF CLEG KELLY 

ceived our most fervent assurance that he will not 
be made into a “tract,” he has signified that he is 
appeased, and that no legal proceedings will be 
taken. Cleg does not so much mind a book, a book 
is respectable ; but he draws the line at tracts. He 
says that he is “doon on them tracks.” Even as a 
reformed character they raise the old Adam in him. 
A good lady, sweeping b3’^ in her carriage the other 
day, threw one graciously to the ragged lad, who 
was standing in a moment of meditation pirouetting 
his cap on the point of his hoot, half for the pleas- 
ure of seeing that he actually had a boot upon his 
foot, and half to intimate to all concerned that he 
has not become proud and haughty because of the 
fact. The good lady was much surprised by that 
small boy’s action, and has a poorer opinion than 
ever of the “lower orders.” 

She is now sure that there must be some very care- 
ful grading in heaven before it can be a comfortable 
place of permanent residence. Her idea of doing 
good has always been to go through the houses erf 
the poor with the gracious hateur of a visitant froBfii 
another and a better world, and to scatter broadcast 
largess of tracts and good advice. The most pleas- 
ant way of doing this, she finds, is from a carriage, 
for some of the indigent have a way of saying most 
unpleasant things; but a pair of spanking bays can 
sweep away from all expressions of opinion. Be- 
sides, tracts delivered in this way bring with them 
a sense of proper inferiority as coming from one 
who would say, “There, take that, you poor wicked 
people, and may it do you good!” Cleg Kelly was 
“again’ tracks.” But after a single moment of 
stupefied surprise that this woman should insult 
him, he rushed for the tract. The lady smiled at his 
eagerness, and pointed out to her companion, a poor 
lady whose duty it was to agree with her mistress, 
the eager twinkling eyes and flushed face of Cleg 
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as he pursued the bays. Cleg at short distances could 
beat any pair of horses in Edinburgh. He had not 
raced with bobbies and fire-engines for nothing. He 
was in fine training, and just as the carriage slack- 
ened to turn past the immense conglomerate castle 
which guards the St. Leonard’s Park entrance, Cleg 
shot up to the side at which his benefactor sat. He 
swiftly handed her a parcel, and so vanished from 
the face of the earth. There is no safer hiding- 
place than the coal-wagons, full and empty, that 
stand in thousands just over the wall. The good 
lady opened the little parcel with her usual com- 
plaisance. It was her own tract, and it contained a 
small selection of articles — the staple product, in- 
deed, of the Pleasance ash-baskets — imprimis ^ one 
egg-shell filled with herring bones, item — a cabbage 
top in fine gamey condition, the head of a rat some 
time deceased, and the tail of some other animal so 
worn by age as to make identification uncertain. 
On the top lay the dirtiest of all scrawls. It said, 
*^With thanks for yer traksf* The lady fell back 
on her cushions so heavily that the C springs 
creaked, and the poor companion groped frantically 
for the smelling-bottle. She knew that she would 
have a dreadful time of it that night; but her mis- 
tress has resolved that she will distribute no more 
tracts from her carriage. The lower orders may just 
be left to perish. Their blood be on their own 
heads; she has once and for all washed her hands 
of them. 

Many people may be of opinion that Cleg Kelly, 
judging by his first exploit this Friday morning of 
which we speak, had not advanced very far along 
the narrow way of righteousness; but this was not 
Cleg’s own opinion. He felt that he had done a good 
deed, and he said within himself, “Them ould 
women dae mair ill wi’ their tracks than twa penny 
gaffs an’ a side-show!” 
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Then Cleg Kelly went on to his next business. It 
had to do with keeping the fifth commandment. He 
had heard about it the Sunday before, not at the for- 
saken Hunter Court, but at a little class for boys at 
the foot of the Pleasanoe, in a court there, which 
his teacher, Miss Celie Tennant, was organizing for 
lads of Cleg’s age or a little older. It was a dar- 
ing undertaking for one so young, and all her 
friends tried to stop her, and called it foolhardy; 
but Celie Tennant, being, as Cleg admiringly said, 
‘^no’ big, but most michty plucky,” had found out 
her power in managing the most rebellious larrikins 
that walked on hobnails. Moreover, the work had 
sought her, and not she it. Her praises had been 
so constantly chanted by Cleg that she had been 
asked to take pity on a number of the “Sooth Back 
gang,” and have a class for them in the evenings. It 
was manifestly impossible to receive such a number 
of wild loons at Hunker Court. They were every 
one upon terms of open war with the Gifford Park 
train-bands; and had a couple of them shown their 
faces in the neighborhood at any hour of the day or 
night, the “Cooee-EE” of the Park would have 
sounded, and fists and brick-bats would have be^< 
going in a couple of shakes. Clearly, then, as they 
could not come to her without breaking her Maj- 
esty’s peace, it was her duty to go to them. To do 
them justice, they were quite willing to risk it; but 
Celie felt that it would liardly l)e doing hemdf 
justice to sow her seed so very near to the fowls of 
the air. So Cleg proudly took his friend down to the 
“Sooth Back,” where there was a kind-hearted 
watchman who had occasionally let Cleg sleep in 
some warm place about the “works” at which he was 
on night duty. To him Miss Tennant was intro- 
duced, and by him was taken into the presence of 
the junior partner, who was sitting in a very ea^ 
attitude indeed, with his back against his desk, and 
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balancing himself precariously on one leg of his 
stool. He effected a descent successfully, and blushed 
becomingly, for he was a very junior partner indeed, 
and he had more than once met Miss Tennant at a 
West-end evening party. But when Miss Celie, in- 
finitely sclf-x>osscascd, stated her business in clear- 
cut accents of maidenly reserve, the Very Junior 
Partner instantly manifested almost too great an 
interest in the concern, and offered the use of a dis- 
used storeroom where there was a good fireplace. 

shall see to it, Miss Tennant,” he said, “that 
there is a fire for you there whenev^er you wish to 
use the room.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Iverach,” returned Celie, with 
just the proper amount of gratitude, “but I would 
not dream of troubling you. One of my boys will 
do that.” 

The Very Junior would have liked to say that he 
did not consider it quite the thing for a young lady 
to be in the purlieus of the “Sooth Back” after 
nightfall. Indeed, he would have been glad to offer 
his escort; but he did not say so, for he was a very 
nice Junior Partner indeed, and his ingenuous blush 
was worth a fortune to him as a certificate of char- 
acter. He therefore contented himself with saying: 

“If there is anything I can do for you, you will 
always be good enough to let me know.” 

Celie Tennant thanked him, and gave him her 
hand. He came as far as the street with her, but 
did not offer to see her home. He was no fool, 
though so Very Junior a Partner. 

Celie Tennant established her night-school in the 
Sooth Back with Cleg Kelly as her man Friday. 
Cleg showed at once a great faculty for organiza- 
tion, and he added the function of police to his 
other duties. On the principle of “Set a thief,” etc., 
he ought to have made the best of policemen, and so 
he did. But he was not by any means the biggest or 
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the heaviest, but he had far more wild-cat in him 
than any of his mates. Once he had taken the gully 
on the Salisbury Crags on his way to safety, when he 
was too much pressed by force of circumstances to 
go round the ordinary way; and it was quite an 
everyday habit of his to call upon his friends by 
way of the roof and the skylights therein. 

Celie Tennant was opening her night-school this 
Friday evening, and Cleg Kelly was on his way 
thither to get the key from the porter, his good 
friend at most times. He knew where there was 
an old soap-box which would make rare kindling, 
and he had a paraffin cask also in his mind, though 
as yet he had not made any inquiries as to the 
ownership of this latter. On his way he rushed up 
to the seldom-visited garret that was the domicile of 
his parent, Mr. Timothy Kelly, when he came out of 
jail. During these intervals Cleg withdrew himself 
from night quarters, only occasionally reconnoiter- 
ing the vicinity, if he wanted any of his hid treasures 
very keenly. He had as many as twenty ^'hidio- 
holes” in the floor, walls, eaves, and roof of the 
wretched dwelling that was his only home. Some 
of these his father frequently broke into, and scat- 
tered his poor horde, confiscating the coppers, and 
sending the other valuables through the glassless 
windows, but on the whole Cleg could beat his par- 
ent at the game of hide-and-seek. When the evening 
came, however, Cleg hovered in the neighborhood 
till he saw whether his father went .straight from his 
lair, growling an<l grumbling, to Harems Public, or 
remained in bed on the floor with certain curious 
implements around him. If the latter were the case, 
Cleg vanished, and was seen no more in the neigh- 
borhood for some days, because he knew well that 
his father was again qualifying for her Majesty's 
hospitality, and that was a business he always de- 
clined to be mixed up in. He knew that his father 
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would in all probability be “lagged” by the mor- 
row^s mom. Cleg hoped that he would be, and the 
longer sentence his father got, the better pleased 
his son was. Once when Timothy Kelly got six 
months for hoxise-breaking, a small boy was igno- 
miniously expelled from the back benches of the 
court for saying, “Hip, Hooray.” It was Cleg. His 
father, however, heard, and belted him for it un- 
mercifully when he came out, saying betw’oen every 
stroke and bound, “Take that, ye sorra! Was it for 
this I brought yt'z up, ye spalpeen o’ the worrld? 
An’ me at all the tnibble an’ expense av yer rearin’ 
— ^you to cry ^hooroosh’ when yer own father got a 
sixer in quod. Be me conscience an’ sleeve-buttons, 
but I’d be dooin’ my duty but poorly by Father 
Brady an’ the Tin Commandments if I didn’t cor- 
rect yez!” 

So nobody could say that Cleg was not well 
brought up. 

If, however, Cleg saw his father take the straight 
road for the Public, he knew that there was still a 
shot in the old man’s locker, and that there were 
enough of the “shiners for another booze,” as it was 
expressed classically in these parts. He betook him- 
self to his own <levices, therefore, till closing time; 
but about eleven o’clock he began to haunt the 
vicinity of Hare’s and to peep within whenever the 
door opened. On one occasion he opened the door 
himself, and nearly got his head broken with the 
pound w^eight that came towards it. They did not 
stand on ceremony with small boys in that beershop. 
They knocked them down, and then inquired their 
errand afterwards. The landlord came from Jed- 
burgh. 

When his father came out of the Public, Cleg saw 
him home in original fashion. He had a curiously 
shaped stick which he employed on these occasions. 
It was the fork of a tree that he had got from a very 
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kind builder of the neighborhood whose name was 
Younger. This stick was only produced at such 
times, and the police of the district, men with chil- 
dren of their own, and a kindly blind eye towards 
Cleg’s ploys (when not too outrageous), did not in- 
terfere with his manifestations of filial piety. In- 
deed, it was none such a pleasant job to take Tim 
Kelly to the lock-up, even with “The Twist” on 
him, and Cleg harassing the official rear with his 
crooked stick. So they generally let the father and 
son alone, though every now and then some ener- 
getic young man, new to the district, interfered. He 
did it just once. 
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George William Curtis, famous American jour- 
nalist, was born at Providence, R. I., in 1824; died 
on Staten Island, N. Y., in 1892. As a young man 
he traveled extensively, and his experiences abroad 
were given in “Nile Notes of a Howadji” and “The 
Howadji in Syria.” He was editor of Putnamfa 
Magazine, and later editor-in-chief of Harper^s 
Weekly, The “Easy Chair Papers” (Harper^s Mag- 
azine) were published in 1891. “Prue and I,’’ which 
was published in 1856, gives a good idea of the style 
of this versatile writer. 


OUR COUSIN THE CURATE 

(Prom ‘True and I.'’ Copyright, 1866 , by Harper k 
Brothers.) 

W HEN Prue and I are most cheerful, and the 
world looks fair— we talk of our cousin the 
curate. When the world seems a little cloudy, and 
we remember that though we have lived and loved 
together we may not die together — we talk of our 
cousin the curate. When we plan little plans for 
the boys and dream dreams for the girls — ^we talk 
of our cousin the curate. When I tell Prue of 
Aurelia, whose character is every day lovelier — we 
talk of our cousin the curate. There is no subject 
which does seem to lead naturally to our cousin 
the curate. As the soft air steals in and envelops 
everything in the world, so that the trees, and the 
hills, and the rivers, the cities, the crops, and the 
sea, are made remote and delicate and beautiful by 
its pure baptisms, so over all the events of our little 
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lives — comforting, refining, and elevating — falls like 
a benediction the remembrance of our cousin the 
curate. 

He was my only early companion. He had no 
brother, I had none; and we became brothers to 
each other. He was always beautiful. His face was 
symmetrical and delicate; his figure was slight and 
graceful. He looked as the sons of kings ought to 
look; as I am sure Philip Sydney looked when he 
was a boy. His eyes were blue, and as you looked 
at them they seemed to let your gaze out into a 
June heaven. The blood ran close to the skin, and 
his complexion had the rich transparency of light. 
There was nothing gross or heavy in his expression 
or texture; his .soul seemed to have mastered his 
body. But he had strong passions, for his delicacy 
was positive, not negative ; it was not weakness, but 
intensity. 

There was a patch of ground about the house 
which we tilled as a garden. I was proud of my 
morning-glories and sweet-peas; my cousin culti- 
vated roses. One day — and we could scarcely have 
been more than six years old — we wore digging meiv 
rily and talking. Siiddenl}^ there was some kind oi 
difference; I taunted him, and raising his spade be 
struck me upon the log. The blow was heavy for a 
boy, and the blood trickled from the wound. I burst 
into indignant tears, and limi)ed toward the house. 
My cousm turned pale and said nothing; but just 
as I opened the door he darted by me, and before I 
could interrui)t him he had confessed his crime and 
asked for punishment. 

From that day he conquered himself. He devoted 
a kind of ascetic energy to subduing his own will, 
and I remember no other outbreak. But the penalty 
he paid for conquering his will was a loss of the 
gushing expression of feeling. My cousin became 
perfectly gentle in his manner; but there was a 
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want of that pungent excess which is the finest 
flavor of character. His views were moderate and 
calm. He was swept away by no boyish extrava- 
gance; and even while 1 wished he would sin only 
a very little, I still adored him as a saint. The 
truth is, as I tell Prue, I am so very bad because I 
have to sin for two — for myself and our cousin the 
curate. Often, when I returned panting and rest- 
less from some frolic which had wasted almost all 
the night, I was rebuked as I entered the room in 
which he lay peacefully sleeping. There was some- 
thing holy in the profound repose of his beauty; 
and as I stood looking at him, how many a time 
the tears have dropped from my hot eyes upon his 
face while I vowed to make myself worthy of such 
a companion, — for I felt my heart owning its allegi- 
ance to that strong and imperial nature. 

My cousin was loved by the boys, but the girls 
worshiped him. His mind, large in grasp and subtle 
in perception, naturally commanded his companions, 
while the lustre of his character allured those who 
could not understand him. The asceticism occasion- 
ally showed itself in a vein of hardness, or rather 
of severity, in his treatment of others. He did 
what he thought it his duty to do; but he forgot 
that few could see the right so clearly as he, and 
very few of those few could so calmly obey the least 
command of conscience. I confess I was a little 
afraid of him, for I think I never could be severe. 

In the long winter evenings I often read to Prue 
the story of some old father of the church, or some 
quaint poem of George Herbert's ; and every Christ- 
mas Eve I read to her Milton’s ‘^Hymn of the Na- 
tivity.” Yet, when the saint seems to us most 
saintly, or the poem most pathetic or sublime, we 
find oiu*0elve8 talking of our cousin the curate. I 
have not seen him for many years; but when we 
parted, his head had the intellectual symmetry of 
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Milton’s without the Puritanic stoop, and with the 
stately grace of a cavalier. 


AURELIA AS A GRANDMOTHER 

(From “Prue and I." Copyright, 1856, by Harper A 
Brothers.) 

^ I 'HERE will be a time when you will no longer 
go out to dinner; or only very quietly, in the 
family. I shall be gone then; but other old book- 
keepers in white cravats will inherit my tastes, and 
saunter on summer afternoons to see what I love 
to see. 

They will not pause, I fear, in Imying apples, to 
look at the old lady in venerable cap who is rolling 
by in the carriage. They will worship another Au- 
relia. You will not wear diamonds or opals any 
more, only one poail upon your blue-veined finger, — 
your engagement ring. Grave clergymen and anti- 
quated beaux will hand you down to dinner, and the 
group of polished youth who gather around the yet 
unborn Aurelia of that day will look at you, sitting 
quietly upon the sofa, and say softly, “She must 
have been very handsome in her time.” 

All this must be; for consider how few years 
since it was your grandmother who was the belle, 
by whose side the handsome young men longed to 
sit and pass expressive mottoes. Your grandmother 
was the Aurelia of a half-ccntury ago, although you 
cannot fancy her young. She is indissolubly asso- 
ciated in your mind with caps and dark dresses. 
You can believe Mary Queen of Scots, or Nell Gwyn, 
or Cleopatra, to have been young and blooming, al- 
though they belonged to old and dead centuries; but 
not your grandmother. Think of those who shall 
believe the same of you — you, who to-day are the 
very flower of youth. 

Might I plead with you, Aurelia, — I, who would be 
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too happy to receive one of those graciously beam- 
ing bows that I see you bestow upon young men, in 
passing, — I would ask you to bear that thought with 
you always, not to sadden your sunny smile, but to 
give it a more subtle grace. Wear in your summer 
garland this little leaf of rue. It will not be the 
skull at the feast, it will rather be the tender 
thoughtfulness in the face of the young Madonna. 

For the years pass, like summer clouds, Aurelia, 
and the children of yesterday are the wives and 
mothers of to-day. Even I do sometimes discover 
the mild eyes of my Prue fixed pensively upon my 
face, as if searching for the bloom which she re- 
members there in the days, long ago, when we were 
young. She will never see it there again, any more 
than the flowers she held in her hand, in our ohi 
spring rambles. Yet the tear that slowly gathers 
as she gazes is not grief that the bloom has faded 
from my cheek, but the sweet consciousness that it 
can never fade from my heart; and as her eyes 
fall upon her work again, or the children climb her 
lap to hear the old fairy-tales they already know by 
heart, my wife Prue is dearer to me than the sweet- 
heart of those day.s long ago. 
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Richard Henry Dana, the elder, an American 
poet, bom at Cambridge, Mass., 1787; died there 
1879. He was bred to the law, but gave it up for 
literature. He wrote both in verse and prose. For 
a while he was associate editor of The North Ameri- 
can Review. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD 

'^HOU little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
*** Why takest thou its melancholy voice 
And with that boding cry 
Along the waves dost fly? 

01 rather, Bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared, 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us : Thy wail— 

What does it bring to me? 


Thou cairst along the sand, and haunt'st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 

One spirit did ye urge— 

The Mystery— The Word. 
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Of thousands, thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean art I A requiem o^er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells — 

Tells of man's woe and fall, 

His sinless glory fled. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit ii(*vor more. 

Come, quit with me the shore 
For gladness and the light 
Where birds of summer sing. 


CHILDREN 

XJEAVEN lies about us in our infancy,” says 
*■“ **• Wordsworth. And who of us that is not too 
good to be conscious of his own vices, who has not 
felt rebuked and humbled under the clear and open 
countenance of a child? — ^who that has not felt his 
impurities foul upon him in the presence of a sinless 
child? These feelings make the best lesson that can 
be taught a man, and tell him a way, which all else 
he has read or heard never could, how paltry is all 
the show of intellect compared with a pure and 
good heart. He that will humble himself and go to 
a child for instniction, will come away a wiser man. 

If children can make us wiser, they surely can 
make us better. There is no one more to be envied 
than a good-natured man watching the workings of 
children's minds, or overlooking their play. Their 
eagerness, curious about everything, making out by 
a quick imagination what they see but a part of — 
their fanciful combinations and magic inventions, 
creating out of ordinary circumstances and the com- 
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mon things which surround them strange events and 
little ideal worlds, and these all working in mystery 
to form matured thought, is study enough for the 
most acute minds, and should teach us, also, not too 
officiously to regulate what we so little understand. 
The still musing and deep abstraction in which they 
sometimes sit, affect us as a playful mockery of older 
heads. These little philosophers have no foolish sys- 
tem, with ail its pride and jargon, confusing their 
brains. Theirs is the natural movement of the soul, 
intense with new life and busy after truth, working 
to somp purpose, though without a noise. 

When children are lying about seemingly idle and 
dull, we, who have become case-hardened by time 
and satiety, forgot that they are all sensation, that 
their outstretched bodies are drinking in from the 
common sun and air, that every sound is taken note 
of by the ear, that every floating shadow and passing 
form come and touch at the sleepy eye. and that 
the little circumstancevS and the material world about 
them make their best school, and will be the instruct 
tors and formers of their characters for life. 

And it is delightful to look on and see how busily 
the whole acts, with its coimtiess parts fitted to each 
other, and moving in harmony. There are none of 
us who have stolen softly behind a child when labor- 
ing in a sunny comer digging a lilliputian well, or 
fencing in a six-inch bam-yard, and listened to his 
soliloquies and his dialogues with some imaginary 
being, without our hearts being touched by it. Nor 
have we observed the flush which crossed his face 
when finding himself betrayed, without seeing in it 
the delicacy and propriety of the after man. 

A man may have many vices upon him, and have 
walked long in a bad course, yet if he has a love of 
children, and can take pleasure in their talk and 
play, there is something still left in him to act upon 
— something which can love simplicity and truth. I 
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have seen one in whom some low vice had become a 
habit make himself the plaything of a set of riotous 
children with as much delight in his countenance 
as if nothing but goodness had ever been expressed 
in it; and have felt as much of kindness and sym- 
pathy toward him as I have of revolting toward an- 
other who had gone through life with all due pro- 
priety, with a cold and supercilious bearing toward 
children, which makes them shrinking and still. I 
have known one like the latter attempt, with un- 
couth condescension, to court an open-hearted child 
who would draw back with an instinctive aversion; 
and I have felt as if there were a curse upon him. 
Better to be driven out from among men than to be 
disliked of children. 


THE PLEASURE BOAT 


/^ME, hoist the sail, the fast let gol 
^ They’re seated side by side ; 

Wave chases wave in pleasant flow; 
The bay is fair and wide. 


The ripples lightly tap the boat. 

Loose I Gi ve her to the wind ! 

She shoots ahead; they’re all afloat; 
The strand is far behind. 


The sunlight falling on her sheet, 

It glitters like the drift, 

Sparkling, in scorn of summer’s heat, 
High up some mountain rift. 

The winds are fresh ; she’s driving fast 
Upon the bending tide; 

The crinkling sail, and crinkling mast. 
Go with her side by side. 



THE ISLAND 


The parting sun sends out a glow 
Across the placid bay, 

Touching with glory all the show,— 
A breeze ! Up helm I Away ! 


Careening to the wind, they reach, 

With laugh and call, the shore. 

They’ve left their footprints on the beach, 
But them 1 hear no more. 


THE ISLAND 

(Prom “The Buccaneer”) 

'HE island lies nine leagues away: 

Along its solitary shore 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar! 

Save where the bold wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 

And on the glassy heaving sea 
The black duck with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently, — 

How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide. 

Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 
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Nor holy bell nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days within the vale 1 
Flapped in the bay the pirate sheet; 
Curses were on the gale; 

Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 

Now slowly fall upon the ear; 

A quiet look is in each face, 

Subdued and holy fear: 

Each motion gentle, all is kindly done; 

Come, listen how from crime this isle wa« won. 
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Dante Aughibri, an Italian poet, born at Flor- 
ence, Italy, in 1265; died in Itavenna, 1321. His 
designation of Danto is a contraction of Durante, the 
name he received at baptism. In his youth he stud- 
ied in the universities of Bologna, Padua and Naples, 
The Florentine faction with which Dante was allied 
was driven from Florence and the ]>oet spent the 
rest of his life in exile. His great work is the 
'‘Divina Commodia,” which is divided into three 
parts, the 'Tnferno,’^ the ^‘Purgatorio’’ and “Para- 
dise. ” In this poem Dante is led l)y the shade of 
the poet Virgil through the “Infernal Regions,^’ by 
Beatrice through Paradise. He also wrote a number 
of minor pieces in Italian and Latin. 


AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
INFERNO 

(From “Inferno/' Canto III. — ^TranBlation of Cary) 
^T^HROUGH me ye piiss into the city of woe: 

Through me ye pass into eternal pain : 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved : 

To rear me was the task of Power divine, 
Supremest Wisdom and primeval Love. 

Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

Such characters, in color, dim I marked 
Over a portal’s lofty porch inscribed. 

Whereat I thus: “Master, these words import 
Hard meaning.” He as one prepared, replied: 
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“Here thou must all distrust behind thee leave; 
Here be vile fear relinquished. We are come 
Where I have told thee we shall see the souls 
To misery doomed who intellectual good 
Have lost.” And when his hand he had stretched 
forth 

To mine, with pleasant looks, whence I was cheered, 
Into that secret i)lace he led me on. 

Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air pierced by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swelled the sounds, 
Made up a tumult, that forever whirls 
Round through that air with solid darkness stained, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 

I, then, with terror yet encompassed, cried: 

‘^0 Master! what is this I hear? what race 
Are these who seem so overcome with woe?” 

He thus to me: “This miserable fate 
Suffer the wretched souls of those who lived 
Without praise or blame, with that ill band 
Of angels mixed, who nor rebellious proved, 

Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove them 
forth 

Not to impair his luster; nor the depth 
Of Hell receives them, lest the accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with exultation vain.” 

I then: “Master, what doth aggrieve them thus, 
That they lament so loud?” He straight replied: 
“Tliat I will tell thee briefly. These of death 
No hope may entertain: and their blind life 
So meanly passes, that all other lots 
They envy. Fame of them the world has none. 

Nor suffers; Mercy and Justice scorn them both. 
Speak not of them, but look and pass them by.” 
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And I, who straightaway looked, beheld a flag, 
Which, whirling, ran round so rapidly 
That it no pause obtained; and following came 
Such a long train of Spirits, I should ne’er 
Have thought that Death so many had despoiled. 

When some of these I recognised, I saw 
And knew the shade of him who, to base fear 
Yielding, abjured his high estate. Forthwith 
I understood for certain, this the tribe 
Of those ill spirits both to God displeasing 
And to His foes. These wretches, who ne’er lived, 
Went on in nakedness, and sorely stung 
By wasps and hornets, which bedewed their cheeks, 
With blood that mixed with tears, dropped to their 
feet, 

And by disgustful worms were gathered there. 

Then looking farther onward I beheld 
A throng upon the shore of a great stream : 

Whereat I thus: “Sir, grant me now to know 
Whom here we view, and whence impelled, they 
seem 

So eager to pass o’er, as I discern 
Through the blear light?” He thus to me in few: 
“This thou shalt know soon as our steps arrive 
Beside the woful tide or Acheron.” 

Then with eyes downward cast, and filled wWi 
shame. 

Fearing my words offensive to his ear, 

Till we had reached the river, I from speech 
Abstained. And lo I toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old man, hoary, white with eld, 

Crying, “Woe to you, wicked spirits! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 
To take you to the other shore across, 

Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 
In fierce heat and in ice. And thou, who there 
Standest, live spirit ! get thee hence, and leave 
These who are dead!” But soon as he beheld 
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I left them not, “By other way,” said he, 

"By other haven shalt thou come to shore, 

Not by this passage; thee a nimbler boat 
Must carry.” Then to him thus spake my guide: 
"Charon I thyself torment not : So *tis willed 
Where Will and Power are one. Ask thou no more.” 

Straightway in silence fell the shaggy cheeks 
Of him the boatman o’er the livid lake, 

Around whose eyes glared wheeling flames. Mean- 
while 

Those spirits, faint and naked, color changed, 

And gnashed their teeth, soon as the cruel words 
They heard. God and their parents they blasphemed, 
The human kind, the place, the time, and seed 
That did engender them and give them birth. 

Then all together, sorely wailing, drew 
To the cursed strand tbat every man must pass 
Who fears not God. Charon, demoniac form, 

With eyes of burning coal, collecl.s them all. 
Beckoning, and each that lingers with his oar 
Strikes. As fall oflf the light autumnal leaves. 

One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honors on the earth beneath; 

E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood 

Cast themselves, one by one, down from the shore, 

Each at a beck, as falcon at his call. 

Thus they go over through the umbered wave ; 
And ever they on the opposing bank 
Be landed, on this side another throng 
Still gathers. “Son,” thns spoke the courteous guide, 
“Those who die subject to the wrath of God 
All here together come from every clime 
And to o’erpass the river are not loth : 

For so Heaven’s justice goads them on that fear 
Is turned into desire. Hence ne’er hath passed 
Ckmd spirit. If of thee Charon complain, 

Now may’st thou know the import of his words.” 
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FARINATA AND CAVALCANTA 

(From ‘‘Inferno,” Oanto X. Translated by Persons) 

TUSCAN, thou who com’st with gentle 
speech 

Through Hell’t hot city, breathing from the earth, 
Stop in this place one moment, I beseech. 

Thy tongue betrays the country of thy birth; 

Of that illustrious land I know thee sprung 

Which in my day, perchance, I somewhat vext.” 
Forth from one vault these sudden accents rung, 
So that I, trembling, stood with fear perplext 
Then, as I ch)ser to my Master drew, 

^‘Turn back! what dost thou?” he exclaimed in 
haste ; 

‘'See Farinala rises to thy view! 

Now may’st behold him upward from the waist I** 
Full in his face already I was gazing 
While his front lowered and his proud bosoxi) 
swelled. 

As though even there, amid his burial blazing, 
The infernal realm in high disdain he held. 

My Leader then, with ready hands and bold. 

Forced me toward him, among the graves to pace, 
Saying, “Thy thoughts in open words unfold.” 

So by his tomb I stood — ^beside its base. 

Glancing upon me with a scornful air, 

“Who were thine ancestors?” he coldly asked. 
Willing to answer, I did not forbear 
My name or lineage, but the whole unmasked. 
Slightly the sjiirit raised his haughty brows. 

And said : “Thy sires to me and mine were aye ad- 
verse — 

To me, and to the cause I did espouse ; 

Therefore their legions twice did I disperse.” 
^‘What though they banished were? T^ey all re- 
turned, 
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Each time of their expulsion ” I replied: 

**That is an art thy party never learned." 

Hereat arose a shadow at his side, 

Uplifted on his knees he seemed to me, 

For his face only to his chin was bare : 

And round about he stared, as though to see 
If other mortal than myself were there. 

But when the momentary dream was o’er, 
Weeping, he groaned : ^^If thou this dungeon dim, 
Led by thy soaring genius dost explore, 

Where is my son? ah, wherefore bringst not him?" 
“Not of myself I seek this realm forlorn; 

He who waits yonder marshals me my road; 
Whom once, perchance, thy Guido had in scorn.” 
My recognition thus I fully showed ; 

For in the pangs on that poor sinner wreaked, 
And in his question, plain his name I read. 
Suddenly starting up— what! what!” he shrieked; 
“Say’st thou He hadf What mean ye? Is he dead?” 

Doth heaven’s dear light his eyes no longer bless?” 
Perceiving how I hesitated, then, 

Ere I responded to his wild address, 

Backward he shrunk, nor looked he forth again. 


SATAN 

(From "Inferno," Canto XXXIV. Translated by Cary) 
^^HE banners of Hell’s Monarch do come forth 
“*• Toward us; therefore look,” so spoke my 
Guide, 

“If thou discern him.” As when breathes a cloud 
Heavy and dense, or when the shades of night 
Fall on our hemisphere, seems viewed from far 
A windmill, which the blast stirs briskly round; 
Such was the fabric then methought I saw. 

To shield me from the wind, forthwith I drew, 
Behind my Guide : no covert else was there. 
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Now came I (and with fear I bid my strain 
Record the marvel) where the souls were all 
Whelmed underneath, transparent as through glass, 
Pellucid the frail stem. Some prone were laid; 
Others stood upright, this upon the soles. 

That on the head, a third with face to feet 
Arched like a bow. When to the point we came, 
Whereat my Guide was pleased that I should see 
The creature eminent in beauty once, 

He from before me stepped, and made me pause. 

“Lol” he exclaimed, ‘1o Dis; and lo the place 
Where thou hast need to arm thyself with strength.** 

How frosen and how faint I then became, 

Ask me not, reader ! for I write it not ; 

Since words would fail to tell thee of my state. 

I was not dead or living. Think thyself, 

If quick conception work in thee at all, 

How I did feel. That Emperor who sways 
The realm of sorrow at mid-breast from the ice 
Stood forth ; and I in stature am more like 
A giant than the giants are his arms. 

Mark now how great that whole must be which sails 
With such a part. If he were beautiful 
As he is hideou.s now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow. Oh what a sight! 

How passing strange it seemed when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces : one in front 
Of hue vermilion, the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder joined and at the crest; 

The right ’twixc wan and yellow seemed; the left. 
To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 
Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous, as became 
A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretched on the wide sea. No plumes had they. 
But were in texture like a bat ; and these 
He flapped i* th* air, that from him issued still 
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Three winds wherewith Cocytue to its depth 
Was frozen. At six eyes he wept : the tears. 
Adown three chins distilled wi^ bloody foam. 

At every mouth his teeth a sinner champed, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine; so that three 
Were in this guise tormented. But far more 
Than from that gnawing was the foremost panged 
By the fierce rending, whence ofttimes the back 
Was stripped of all its skin. “That upper spirit, 
Who has worse punishment,” so spake my guide, 
“Is Judas — ^he that hath his head within, 

And plies the feet without. Of the other two 
Whose heads are under, from the murky jaw 
Who hangs is Brutus : lo how he doth writhe, 

And speaks not. The other Cassius, that appears 
So large of limb. But night now reascends; 

And it is time for parting. All is seen.” 



DANIEL DEFOE 


Daniel Defoe, English novelist and political 
writer, bom in London in 1661; died in 1731. Hie 
real name was Foe, but he added the De when he 
was about forty. He was intended by his family 
for the ministry, but became a writer of political 
pamphlets. He wrote ^‘Robinson Crusoe” in 1719, 
and its popularity induced its author to continue 
writing in a similar vein. His style is simple and 
natur^, and his English most accurate. Next to 
“Robinson Crusoe” the “Journal of the Plague” is 
his most famous work. 


THE SHIPWRECK 

(From “Robinson OruBoe”) 

/^UR ship was about one hundred and twenty 
^ tons burden, carried six guns, and fourteen 
men, besides the master, his boy, and myself. We 
had on board no large cargo of goods, except of such 
toys as were fit for our trade with the negroes, such 
as beads, bits of glass, shells, and odd trifles, espe- 
cially little looking-glasses, knives, scissors, hatchets, 
and the like. 

We had very good weather, and we sailed north, at 
first, along our own coast. We passed the line in 
about twelve days^ time, and were, by our last obser- 
vation, in seven degrees twenty-two minutes north 
latitude, when a violent tornado took us quite out of 
our knowledge. It blew in such a terrible manner 
that for twelve days together we could do nothing 
but drive, and, scudding away before it, let it carry 
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US wherever fate and the fury of the waves directed ; 
and during these twelve days, I need not say that I 
expected every day to be swallowed up ; nor did any 
in the ship expect to save their lives. 

At last we perceived land ahead, but before we 
could make out whether it was an island or the 
mainland, the ship struck on the sand a long distance 
from the shore. Now we were in a dreadful condi- 
tion indeed, and had nothing to do but to think of 
saving our lives as best we could. We had a boat 
at our stern just before the storm, but she was 
first staved by dashing against the ship’s rudder, and 
in the next place she broke away, and either sunk or 
was driven off to sea; so there was no hope from 
her. We had another boat on board, but how to get 
her off into the sea was a doubtful thing ; however, 
there was no room to debate, for we fancied the 
ship would break in pieces every mimite, and some 
told us she was actually broken already. 

In this distress, the mate of ot;r vessel lay hold of 
the boat, and with the help of the rest of the men, 
they got her flung over the ship’s side ; and getting 
all into her, let go, and committed ourselves, being 
eleven in number, to God’s mercy and the wild sea ; 
for though the storm was abated considerably, yet 
the sea went dreadfully high upon the shore. 

And now we all saw plainly that the boat could 
not escape, and that we shotild be drowned. As to 
making sail, we had none, nor, if we had, could we 
have done anything with it; so we worked at the 
oar towards land, though with heavy hearts, like 
men going to execution ; for we all knew that when 
the boat came near the shore she would be dashed 
in a thousand pieces by the breach of the sea. How- 
ever, we committed our souls to God in the most 
earnest manner. 

What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether 
steep or shoal, we knew not; the only hope was that 
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we might happen into some bay or gulf, or the 
mouth of some river, where by great chance we 
might run our boat in under the lee of the land, and 
perhaps make smooth water. But there was nothing 
of this appeared ; but as we made nearer and nearer 
the shore, the land looked more frightful than the 
sea. 

At last, a great wave came rolling after us, over^ 
set the boat, and we were swallowed up a moment. 
Nothing can describe what I felt when I sank into 
the water; for though I swam very well, yet I could 
not deliver myself from the waves so as to draw 
breath, till that wave having driven me, or rather 
carried me, a vast way on towards the shore, and 
having spent itself, went hack, and left me upon the 
land almost dry, but half dead with the water I had 
took in. I had so much presence of mind, as well as 
breath, left, that, seeing myself nearer the main 
land than I expected, I got upon my feet and ran>. 
Another wave soon overtook me and then another, 
until I was dashed against a rock with such force as 
to make me nearly senseless. 

I held on to the rock, however, until the wave re* 
ceded, and the next run I took I got to the mainland 
exhausted and bruised, and, indeed, more dead tbM 
alive. 

But I was now landed, and safe on shore, and be- 
gan to look up and to thank God that my life was 
saved. I walked about the shore, lifting up my 
hands, and my whole being, I may say, wrapt up in a 
contemplation of my deliverance; making a thou- 
sand gestures and motions, which I cannot describe ; 
reflecting upon all my comrades that were drowned, 
and that there should not be one soul saved but my- 
self; for, as for them, I never saw them afterwards, 
or any sign of them, except three of their hats, one 
cap, and two shoes that were not fellows. 

I cast my eyes to the stranded vessel, when, the 
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breach and froth of the sea being so big, I could 
hardly see it, it lay so far off, and considered, Lord 1 
how was it possible I could get on shore? 

After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable 
part of my condition, I began to look around me, 
to see what kind of place 1 was in, and what was 
next to be done; and I soon found my comforts 
abate, and that, in a word, I had a dreadful deliver- 
ance ; for I was wet, had no clothes to shift me, nor 
anything to eat or drink, to comfort me. Neither 
did I see any prospect before me but that of perish- 
ing of hunger, or being devoured by wild beasts; 
and that which was particularly affecting to me was 
that I had no weapon, either to hunt and kill any 
creature for my sustenance, or to defend myself 
against any other creature that might desire to kill 
me for theirs. In a word, I had nothing about me 
but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and a little tobacco in a 
box. This was all my provision ; and this threw me 
into terrible agonies of mind, tlvat for a while I ran 
about like a madman. Night coming upon me, I be- 
gan, with a heavy heart, to consider what would be 
my lot if there were any revenous beasts in that 
country, seeing at night they always come abroad 
for prey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts, at 
that time, was to get up into a thick bushy tree, like 
a fir, but thorny, which grew near me, and where I 
resolved to sit all night, and consider the next day 
what death I should die, for as yet I saw no prospect 
of life. I walked about a furlong from the shore, to 
see if I could find any fresh water to drink, which 
I did to my great joy; and having drunk, and put a 
little tobacco in my mouth to prevent hunger, I 
went to the tree, and getting up into it. endeavored 
to place myself so that if I should sleep I might not 
fall. And having cut me a short stick, like a 
truncheon, for my defence, I took up my lodging; 
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and being excessively fatigued, I fell fast asleep, and 
slept as comfortably as, I believe, few could have 
done in my condition, and found myself more re- 
freshed with it than I think 1 ever was on such au 
occasion. 


THE MAN FRIDAY 

(From “Kobinson Crusoe”) 

r HAD watched thus for about a year and a half, 
when I saw one morning no less than five ca- 
noes on shore, and there were about thirty of the 
savages dancing around a fire. While I looked, I 
saw two miserable wretches dragged from the boats. 
One was knocked down immediately and cut up for 
their cookery, while the other was left standing by 
himself till they would be ready for him. 

This poor wretch, seeing himself a little at liberty, 
and unbound, started away from them, and ran 
with incredible swiftness along the sands, directly 
towards mo. I was dreadfully frightened when I 
perceived him run my way ; and especially when, as 
I thought, I saw him pursued by the whole body. 
However, my spirits began to recover when I foim^ 
that there was not above three men that followed 
him ; and still more was I encouraged when I found 
that he outstripped them exceedingly in running. 

There was between them and my castle the creek; 
but he made nothing of it, but plunging in, swam 
through in about thirty strokes, landed, and ran 
with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the 
three persons came to the creek, I found that two 
of them could swim, but the third went no farther, 
and soon after went softly back again. It came 
very warmly upon my thoughts that now was the 
time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion. 
I immediately ran down the ladder, fetched my two 
guns, and getting up again with the same haste to 
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the top of the hill, I crossed towards the sea; and 
having a very short cut, and all down hill, clap’d 
myself in the way between the pursuers and the pur- 
sued, halloing aloud to him that fled, who, looking 
back, was at first perhaps as much frightened at me 
as at them. But I beckoned with my hand to him to 
come back; and, in the meantime, rushing at once 
upon the foremost, I knocked him down with the 
stock of my piece. I was loath to fire, because I 
would not have the rest hear. Having knocked this 
fellow down, the other stopped, as if he l)ad been 
frightened, and I advanced towards him. But as I 
came nearer, I perceived he had a bow and arrow, 
and was fitting it to shoot at me: so I was then 
obliged to shoot at him first, which I did, and killed 
him at the first shot. The poor savage who fled, but 
had stopped, wets so frightened with the fire and 
noise of my piece that he stood stock still. I hal- 
looed again to him, and made signs to come for^ 
ward, which he easily understood, and came a little 
way, and stood, trembling. I smiled at him pleas- 
antly, and beckoned, and at length he came close to 
me, laid his head upon the ground, and put my foot 
upon it. This, it seems, meant that he would be my 
slave forever. 

But there was more work to do. The savage that 
I had knocked down began to come to himself, and 
sat up on the ground. My savage motioned for me 
to give him my sword, and when I gave it to him he 
ran quickly and cut off his head at a single stroke. 
When he had done this, he comes laughing to me in 
sign of triumph, and brought me the sword again. 
But that which astonished him most, was to know 
how I killed the other Indian so far off. When he 
came to him, he stood like one amazed, looking at 
him, turning him first on one side, then on the other. 
He took up his bow and arrows and came back ; so I 
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turned to go away, and beckoned to him to follow 
me. 

Upon this he made signs to me that he should 
bury them with sand, that they might not be seen 
by the rest, if they followed; and so I made signs 
to him again to do so. He fell to work; and in an 
instant he had scraped a hole in the sand with his 
hands big enough to bury the first in, and then 
dragged him into it, and covered him; and did so 
by the other also. Then calling him away, I carried 
him, not to my castle, but quite away to my cave, 
on the farther part of the island. Here I gave him 
bread and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a draught 
of water, which I found he was indeed in great dis- 
tress for, and having refreshed him, I made signs for 
him to go and lie down to sleep; so the poor crea- 
ture lay down, and went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, with straight, 
strong limbs, tall and well shaped; and, as I reck- 
oned, about twenty-six years of age. He had a very 
good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect, but 
seemed to have something very manly in his face* 
His hair was long and black, not curled like wool; 
his forehead very high and large ; and a great vivac- 
ity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The color 
of his skin was not quite black, and very tawny. His 
face w'as round and plump, his nose small, not fiat 
like the negroes; a very good mouth, thin lips, and 
his fine teeth well set, and as white as ivory. After 
he had slept about half an hour, he awoke and came 
out of the cave to me: for I had been milking my 
goats. When he espied me he came running to me, 
laying himself down again upon the ground, with 
all the possible signs of an humble, thankful disposi- 
tion, making a great many antic gestures to show 
it. At last he lays his head flat upon the ground, 
close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon his 
head, as he had done before. 
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I let him know that I understood him and was 
very well pleased. In a little time I began to speak 
to him, and teach him to speak to me ; and, first, I 
let him know his name should be Friday, which was 
the day I saved his life. I called him so for the 
memory of the time. I likewise taught him to say 
Master, and then let him know that was to be my 
name; I likewise taught him to say Yes and No, 
and to know the meaning of them. I gave him some 
milk in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink it 
before him, and sop my bread in it ; and gave him a 
cake of bread to do the like, which he quickly com- 
plied with, and made signs that it was very good for 
him. I kept there with him all that night; but, as 
soon as it was day, I beckoned to him to come with 
me, and let him know I would give him some 
clothes; at which he seemed very glad, for he was 
stark naked. As we went by the place where he had 
buried the two men, he pointed exactly to the place, 
and showed me the marks that he had made to find 
them again, making signs to me that he would dig 
them up again and eat them. At this I appeared 
very angry, made as if I would vomit at the thoughts 
of it, and beckoned with my hand to him to come 
away, which he did immediately, with great submis- 
sion. I then led him up to the top of the hill, to see 
if his enemies were gone, and pulling out my glass, 
I saw plainly the place where they had been, but no 
appearance of them or their canoes. 

We visited the place, and carefully buried the re- 
mains of their horrible feast. Friday let me know 
that there had been a great battle, and that four 
prisoners, of which he was one, were brought here 
to be eaten. When we came back to our castle, I fell 
to work to dress my man, Friday. I gave him a pair 
of linen drawers, and made him a jerkin of goat^s 
skin, and a very good cap of hare’s skin, and he was 
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mightily pleased to see himself clothed like his 
master. 

I then made him a little tent between my two 
fortifications, and I fixed all my doors so I could 
fasten them on the inside. As to the weapons, I 
took them all into my habitation every night. But 
I needed none of all this precaution ; for never man 
had a more faithful, loving, sincere servant than Fri- 
day was to me; without passions, sullenness, or de- 
signs, perfectly obliged and engaged. His very affec- 
tions were tied to me, like those of a child to a 
father; and I dare say he would have sacrificed his 
life to save mine, upon any occasion whatsoever. 
The many testimonies he gave me of this put it out 
of doubt, and soon convinced me that I needed no 
precautions for my safety on his account. 

I was greatly delighted with him, and made it my 
business to teach him everything that was proper to 
make him us<dul, handy, and helpful; but especially 
to make him speak, and understand mo when 1 
spoke. And he was the aptest scholar that ever was; 
and particularly was so merry, so constantly dili^ 
gent, and so pleased when he could hut understand 
me, or make me understand him, that it was vetf 
pleasant to me to talk to him. , . , 

It was after this some time, that being upon the 
top of the hill, at the east side of the island, Friday, 
the weather being vciy serene, looked very earnestly 
towards the mainland, then fell to dancing and cried, 
“Oh, joy! oh glad I there see my country.” That 
set me to thinking whether I could not make the 
voyage with Friday, or send Friday alone to see 
if the white men were still there. 

When I proposed to Friday that he should go 
over alone to see his people, he felt very badly, and 
said he would like to go, but would not leave me; 
so I resolved to make a large canoe and make the 
venture. We felled a large tree near the water, 
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and, with a month’s hard labor, we shaped a very 
handsome boat, and in another fortnight we got her 
into the water. Though she was large enough to 
carry twenty men, I was surprised to see with what 
dexterity and how swift my man Friday could man- 
age her, turn her, and paddle her along. So I asked 
him if we would, and if we might venture over in 
her. “Yes,” he said; “we venture over in her very 
well, though great blow wind.” However, I had a 
farther design that he knew nothing of, and that 
was to make a mast and a sail, and to fit her with 
an anchor and cable. 

After all this was done, I had my man Friday 
to teach as to what belonged to the navigation of 
my boat ; for, though he knew very well how to pad- 
dle the canoe, he knew nothing of what belonged to 
a sail and a rudder ; and was the most amazed when 
he saw me work the boat to and again in the sea 
by the rudder, and how the sail jibbed, and filled 
this way or that way, as the course we sailed 
changed. However, with a little use I made all these 
things familiar to him, and he became an expert 
sailor, except that as to the compass I could make 
him understand very little of that. 

By the time I had the boat finished the rainy 
season was upon us, and we had to keep within 
doors. When we began to go out again, I sent 
Friday down to the shore one day to find a turtle. 
In a short time he came flying over my outer wall 
in a great fright, crying out to me. “O master! 

0, master! O, bad!” “What’s the matter, Friday?” 
said I. “Oh, yonder, there,” says he; “one, two, 
tiiree canoes, one, two, three!” “Well, Friday,” says 

1, “do not be frightened.” So I heartened him up 
as well as I could. However, I saw the poor fel- 
low was most terribly scared, for nothing ran in his 
head but that they were come back to look for him, 
and would cut him in pieces and eat him; and the 
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poor fellow trembled so that I scarcely knew what to 
do with him. I comforted him as well as I could, 
and told him I was in as much danger as he, and 
that they would eat me as well as him. '^But,” said 
I, ^^Friday, we must resolve to fight them. Can you 
fight, Friday?” “Me shoot,” says he; “but there 
come many great number.” “No matter for that ” 
said I, again ; “our guns will fright them that we do 
not kill.” So I asked him whether, if I resolved to 
defend him, he would defend me, and stand by me, 
and do just as I bid him. He said, “Me die when 
you bid die, master.” 

I loaded the two fowling-pieces with swan shot as 
large as small pistol-bullets. Then I took four mus- 
kets, and loaded them with two slugs, and five small 
bullets each; and my two pistols I loaded with a 
brace of bullets each. I hung my great sword by 
my aide, and gave Friday his hatchet. When I had 
thus prepared myself, I took my perspective-glass, 
and went up to the side of the hill; and I found 
quickly by my glass that there were one-and-twcnty 
savages, three prisoners, and three canoes; and that 
their whole business seemed to be the triumphant 
banquet upon these three human bodies. I observed 
also that they landed, not where they had done when 
Friday made his escape, but nearer to my creek, 
where the shore was low, and where a thick wood 
came close almost down to the sea. This, with the 
abhorrence of the inhuman errand these wretches 
came about, filled me with such indignation that I 
came down again to Friday, and told him I was 
resolved to go down to them, and kill them all; 
and asked him if he would stand by me. He had 
now got over his fright, and he was very cheerful, 
and told me, as before, he would die when I bid die. 

In this fit of fury I gave Friday one pistol to 
stick in his girdle, and three guns upon his shoulder, 
and I took one pistol and the other three myself; 
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and in this posture we marched out. I took a small 
bottle of rum in my pocket, and gave Friday a large 
bag with more powder and bullets ; and as to orders, 
I charged him to keep close behind me, and not to 
stir, or shoot, or do anything till I bid him, and in 
the meantime not to speak a word. In this posture 
I fetched a compass to my right hand of near a mile, 
as well to get over the creek as to get into the wood, 
so that 1 might come within shot of them before I 
should be discovered, Friday following close at my 
heels. I marched till I came to the skirt of the 
wood on the side which was next to them, only that 
one corner of the wood lay between me and them. 
Here I called softly to Friday, and showing him 
a great tree which was just at the corner of the 
wood, bade him go to the tree, and bring me word 
what they were doing. He did so, and came imme- 
diately back to me, and told me that they W(*re all 
about their fire eating the flesh of one of their 
prisoners, and that another lay bound upon the 
sand a little from them, whom he said they would 
kill next ; and this fired the very soul within me. He 
told me it was not one of their nation, but one of the 
bearded men whom he had told me of, that came to 
their country in the boat. I was filled with horror at 
the very naming of the white bearded man; and 
going to the tree, T saw plainly a white man, who 
lay upon the beach of the sea with hie hands and 
feet tied with fiags, or things like rushes. 

I had now not a moment to lose, for nineteen of 
the dreadful wretches sat upon the ground, all close 
huddled together, and had just sent the other two 
to butcher the poor Christian, and bring him per- 
haps limb by limb to their fire, and they were stoop- 
ing down to untie the bands at his feet, I turned to 
Friday: “Now, Friday,” said I, “do exactly as you 
see me do.’’ So 1 set down one of the muskets and 
the fowling-piece upon the ground, and Friday did 
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the like by his, and with the other musket I took 
my aim at the savages, bidding him to do the like; 
then asking him if he was ready, he said, *‘Yes," 
*^Then fire at them/^ said I ; and I fired also. 

Friday took his aim so much better than I that 
on the side that he shot he killed two of them, and 
wounded three more; and on my side I killed one, 
and wounded two. They were, you may be sure, in 
a dreadful consternation ; and all of them that were 
not hurt jumped upon their feet, but did not know 
which way to run, or which way to look. Friday 
kept his eyes close upon me, that, as I had bid me, 
he might observe what I did; so, as soon as the first 
shot was made, I threw down the piece, and took 
up the fowling-piece, and Friday did the like. He 
saw me cock and present; he did the same again. 
“Are you ready, Friday?” said I. “Yes,” says he. 
“Let fly, then,” said I, “in the name of Godl” and 
with that I fired again among the amazed wretches, 
and so did Friday; and as our pieces were now 
loaded with what I call swan-shot, or small pistol- 
bullets, we found only two drop; but so many were 
wounded that they ran about yelling and s(;reamiaf 
like mad creatures, all bloody, and most of them 
miserably wounded, 

“Now, Friday,” said I, laying down the dis- 
charged i)ieces, and taking up the musket which was 
yet loaded, “follow me,” which he did with a great 
deal of courage; upon which I mshed out of the 
wood and showed myself, and Friday close at my 
foot. As soon as I perceived they saw me, I shouted 
as loud as I could, and bade Friday do so too, and 
running as fast as I could, which by the way was 
not \'ery fast, being loaded with arms as I was, I 
made directly towards the poor victim, who was, as 
I said, lying upon the beach. The two butchers who 
were going toward him when we first fired had fled 
in fright to the sea-side and had jumped into a 
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canoe, and three more of the rest made the same 
way. I told Friday to run down and fire at them, 
which he did, killing two and badly wounding a 
third. 

I cut the flags that bound the poor victim, and 
ask him, in the Portuguese tongue, what he was. 
He answered, in Latin, Christianua ; but was so faint 
and weak that he could scarce stand or speak. I 
gave him a drink from my bottle, and a piece of 
bread, which he quickly ate. Then I asked him 
what countryman he was, and he said Espagnole; 
and being a little recovered, let me know how thank- 
ful he was. ^‘Seignior,” said I, in as good Spanish 
as I could make up, “we must fight now. Take this 
sword and pistol, if you have any strength left.” He 
took them thankfully and, as if they gave him new 
vigor, he flew upon his murderers like a fury. A 
powerful savage once threw him on his back and was 
wringing my sword out of his hands, when he wisely 
quitted the sword and shot him through the body, 
before I, who was running up to help him, could 
come near him. We killed them all except four who 
escaped in the boat, whereof one was wounded, if 
not dead. 
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Charles De Kay, author and critic, was bom at 
Washington, D. C., in 1848. He is a graduate of 
Yale University, and for fifteen years was the lit- 
erary and art editor of the New York Times, He 
edited the American Commonwealth, and is the au- 
thor of numerous poems, essays and biographies. 
He has also translated the work of Heine and 
Daudet. 


DAWN IN THE CITY 

(From “Hesperus and Other Poems") 

'T^HE city slowly wakes; 

**■ Her every chimney makes 
Offering of smoke against the cool white skies. 
Slowly the morning shakes 
The lingering shadowy flakes 
Of night from doors and windows, from the city*« 
eyes. 


A breath through heaven goes; 

Leaves of the pale sweet rose 
Are strewn along the clouds of upper air. 

Healer of ancient woes, 

The palm of dawn bestows 
Peace on the feverish brow, comfort on grim de- 
spair. 
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Now the celestial fire 
Fingers the sunken spire, 

Crocket by crocket swiftly creepeth down; 

Brushes the maze of wire, 

Dewy, electric lyre, 

And with a silent hymn one moment fills the town. 


A sound of pattering hoofs 
Above the emergent roofs 
And anxious bleatings tell the passing herd ; 

Scared by the piteous droves, 

A shoal of skurrying doves 
Veering, around the island of the church has whirred. 


Soon through the smoky haze 
The park begins to raise 
Its outlines clearer into daylit prose; 

Rver with fresh amaze 
The sleepless fountains praise 
Morn that has gilt the city as it gilds the rose. 


High in the clearer air 
The smoke now builds a stair 
Leading to realms no wing of bird has found; 
Things are more foul, more fair; 

A distant clock somewhere 
Strikes, and the dreamer starts at clear reverberant 
sound. 


Farther the tide of dark 

Drains from each square and park: 

Here is a city fresh and new-create, 

Wondrous as though the ark 
Should once again disbark 
On a remoulded world its safe and joyous freight. 
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Ebbs all the dark, and now 
Life eddies to and fro 
By pier and alley, street and avenue: 

The myriads stir below, 

As hives of coral grow — 

Vaulted above, like them, with a fresh sea of blue. 


LITTLE PEOPLE 

(Copyrigl»t by C. deKay) 

T STOLE so gently on their dance, 

Their pygmy dance in red sunrise, 

I caught the warm and tender glance 
Each gallant gave his dear on(''s eyes. 

Wee ladies clad in fine bat’s-wing 
With plumed lordlings, stani]) the heel; 

Behind them swords and fans th(\v fling 
And foot it blithely down the reel. 

They sighed and ogled, whispered, kissed, 
In meetings of the swaying dance — 

Then fled not, but were swiftly missed, 

Like love from out a well-known glance. 

I sprang : the flashing swords were grown 
Mere blossom-stalks from tulips tossed; 

The fans that sparkled on the stone 
Were turned to sprays of glittering frost. 


ON REVISITING STATEN ISLAND 

(Copyright by C. deKay) 

A GAIN ye fields, again ye woods and farms 
Slowly approach and fold me to your arms. 
The scent of June buds wrap me once again, 
The breath of grasses sighs along the plain. 
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Ye elms and oaks that comforted of yore, 

I hear your welcome as I heard before ; 

The night-blue sky is etched with dusky boughs 
And at your feet the white and huddled cows 
Are breathing deeply still. Is all a dream, 

Or does the hillside with a welcome gleam? 

Ye lofty trees, know ye your worshij^er? 

Know ye a wanderer, ready to aver 
Yon branch leans downward to his eager face, 
Yon Inish seems following on his happy trace! 
The cedars gossip softly, one by one, 

Lc*aning their heads in secret; on and on 

The whisper spreads, from new-born larch to fir, 

Thence to the chestnut tender yet of bur, 

And now the fragrant blackberry on the moor 
Says the stinie word the white beech mutters o*er. 
A spice-birch on the fringes of the wood 
Has lain in wait, has heard and understood; 

The piny phalanx nods, and up, away, 

Tree-tops have sped the name to Princess Bay! 
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Demosthenes, Athenian orator and statesman, 
born about 384; died 323 B. C. He was educated 
as a rhetorician. At the age of thirty he entered 
public lifcv He became well versed in all the for- 
eign alTairs of Athens, and he was among the first 
to foresee the results of the growing power of 
Philip of Macedon. Demosthenes delivered the first 
of his speeches called the “Philippics” in 351, and 
the last ten years later. He endeavored to draw the 
Greek states into a strong union to resist the cloud 
threatening from the north. About sixty of his ora^ 
tions have come down to us. 


THE THIRD PHILIPPIC 

T^ANY speeches, men of Greece, are made in 
almost every assembly about the hostilities ol 
Philip, hostilities which ever since the treaty of 
peace he has been committing against you as against 
the rest of the Greeks; and all (I am sure) are ready 
to avow, though they forbear to do so, that our 
counsels and our measures .should he directed to his 
humiliation and chastisement; nevertheless, so low 
have our affairs been brought by inattention and 
negligence, I fear it is a harsh truth to say, that if 
all the orators had sought to suggest, and you to 
pass resolutions for the utter ruining of the com- 
monwealth, we could not, methinks, be worse off 
than we are. A variety of circumstances may have 
brought us to this state; our affairs have not de- 
clined from one or two causes only; but, if you 
rightly examine, you will find it chiefly owing to the 
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orators, who study to please you, rather than advise 
for the best. Some of whom, Athenians, seeking to 
maintain the basis of their own power and repute, 
have no forethought for the future, and therefore 
think you also ought to have none; others, accusing 
and calumniating practical statesmen, labor only 
to make Athens punish Athens, and in such occu- 
pation to engage her, that Philip may have liberty 
to say and do what he pleases. Politics of this kind 
are common here, but are the causes of your failures 
and embarrassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will 
not resent my plain speaking of the truth. Only 
consider : you hold liberty of speech in other matters 
to be the general right of all residents in Athens, in- 
somuch that you allow a measure of it even to for- 
eigners and slaves, and many servants may be seen 
among you speaking their thoughts more freely than 
citizens in some other states; and yet you have al- 
together banished it from your councils. The result 
has been, that in the assembly you give yourselves 
airs and are flattered at hearing nothing but compli- 
ments, while in your measures and proceedings you 
are brought to the uttermost peril. If such be your 
disposition now, I must be silent; if you will listen 
to good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. 
For though our affairs are in a deplorable condi- 
tion, though many sacrifices have been made, still, 
if you will choose to perform your duty, it is possi- 
ble to repair it all. A paradox, and yet a truth, am 
I about to state. That which is the most lamentable 
in the psist is best for the future. How is this? 
Because you performed no part of your duty, great 
or small, and therefore you fared ill : had you done 
all that became you, and your situation were the 
same, there would be no hope of amendment. Philip 
has indeed prevailed over your sloth and negligence, 
but not over the country; you have not been 
worsted; you have not even bestirred yourselves, 
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If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war 
with Athens and infringing the peace, nothing would 
a speaker need to urge or advise but the safest and 
easiest way of resisting him. But since, at the very 
time when Philip is capturing cities and retaining 
divers of our dominions and assailing all people, 
there are men so unreasonable as to listen to re- 
peated declarations in the assembly, that some of us 
are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this 
matter right : for whoever moves or advises a meas- 
ure of defence, is in danger of being accused after- 
wards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine this point, 
whether it be in our power to deliberate on peace 
or war. If th€' country may be at peace, if it depends 
on us (to begin with this,) I say we ought to main- 
tain peace, and I call ux)on the affirmant to move 
a resolution, to take some measure, and not to palter 
with us. But if another, having arms in his hand 
and a large force around him, amuses you with the 
name of peace, while he carries on the operationa 
of war, what is left but to defend yourselves? You 
may profess to be at peace, if you like, as he does; 
I quarrel not with that. But if any man suppow 
this to be a peace, which will enable Philip to 
master all else and attack you last, he is a madman, 
or he talks of a peace observed towards him by you, 
not towards you by him. Thus it is that Philip pui> 
chases by all his expenditure, the privilege of assail- 
ing you without being a.ssailed in turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he is at war 
with us, we arc the simplest of mortals; for he would 
not declare that, though he marched even against 
Attica and Piraeus, at least if we may judge from his 
conduct to others. For example, to the Olynthians 
he declared, when he was forty furlongs from their 
city, that there was no alternative, but either they 
must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia ; though before 
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that time whenever he was accused of such an in- 
tent, he took it ill and sent ambassadors to justify 
himself. Again, he marched toward the Phocians 
as if they were allies, and there were Phocian envoys 
who accompanied his march, and many among you 
contended that his advance would not benefit the 
Thebans. And he came into Thessaly of late as a 
friend and ally, yet he has taken possession of 
Pherse: and lastly he told these wretched people of 
Oreus, that he had sent his soldiers out of good-will 
to visit them, as he heard they were in trouble and 
dissension, and it was the part of allies and true 
friends to lend assistance on such occasions. People 
who never have harmed him, though they might 
have adopted measures of defence, he chose to de- 
ceive rather than warn them of his attack; and think 
ye he would declare war against you before he began 
it, and that while you are willing to be deceived? 
Impossible. He would be the silliest of mankind, if, 
whilst you, the injured parties, make no complaint 
against him, but are accusing your own country- 
men, he should terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, and re- 
move the pretext of his hirelings for asserting, to 
amuse you, that he makes no war upon Athens. 0 
heavens I would any rational being judge by words 
rather than by actions, who is at peace with him and 
who at war? Surely none. Well then; Philip imme- 
diately after the peace, before Diopithes was in com- 
mand or the settlers in the Chersonese had been sent 
out, took Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Senium and the Sacred Mount the troops whom 
your general had stationed there. What do you call 
such conduct? He had sworn the peace. Don't say 
— ^what does it signify? how is the state concerned? 
— Whether it be a trifling matter, or of no concern- 
ment to you, is a different question: religion and 
justice have the same obligation, be the subject of 
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the offence great or small. Tell me now; when he 
sends mercenaries into Chersonesus, which the king 
and all the Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, 
when he avows himself an auxiliary and writes us 
word so, what are such proceedings? He says he is 
not at war; I cannot however admit such conduct 
to be an observance of the peace; far otherwise; I 
say by his attempt on Megara, by his setting up 
despotism in Euboea, by his present advance into 
Thrace, by his intrigues in Peloponnesus, by the 
whole course of operations with his army, he has 
been breaking the peace and making war upon you ; 
unless indeed you will say, that those who establish 
batteries are not at war, until they apply them to 
the walls. But that you will not say: for whoever 
contrives and prepares the means for my conquest, 
is at war with me, before he darts or draws the bow. 
What, if anything should happen, is the risk you 
run? The alienation of the Hellespont, the subjec- 
tion of Megara and Eubcea to your enemy, the sid» 
ing of the Peloponnesians with him. Then can I 
allow, that one who sets such an engine at work 
against Athens is at peace with her? Quite the con- 
trary, From the day that he destroyed the Phociang 
I date his commencement of hostilities. Defend 
yourselves instantly, and I say you will be wise: 
delay it, and you may wish in vain to do so here- 
after. So much do I dissent from j^our other coun- 
sellors, men of Athens, that I deem any discussion 
about Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. 
Succor them — I advise that — ^watch that no harm be- 
falls them, send all necessary supplies to your troops 
in that quarter: but let your deliberations be for 
the safety of all Greece, as being in the utmost peril. 

I must tell you why I am so alarmed at the state 
of our affairs, that, if my reasonings are correct, 
you may share them, and make some provision at 
least for yourselves, however disinclined to do so 
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for others; but if in your judgment, I talk nonsense 
and absurdity, you may treat me as crazed, and not 
listen to me, either now or in future. 

That Philip, from a mean and humble origin, has 
grown mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quar- 
reling among themselves, that it was far more won- 
derful for him to rise from that insignificance, than 
it would now be, after so many acquisitions, to 
conquer what is left; these and similar matters 
which I might dwell upon, I pass over. But I observe 
that all people, beginning with you, have conceded 
to him a right, which in former times has been the 
subject of contest in every Grecian war. And what 
is this? The right of doing what he pleases, openly 
fleecing and pillaging the Greeks, one after another, 
attacking and enslaving their cities, You were at the 
head of the Greeks for seventy-three years, the 
Lacedaemonians for twenty-nine; and the Thebans 
had some power in these latter times after the battle 
of Ijeuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, nor 
Thebans, nor Lacedaemonians, were ever licensed by 
the Greeks to act as you pleased: far otherwise. 
When you, or rather the Athenians of that time, ap- 
peared to bo dealing harshly with certain people, all 
the rest, even such as had no complaint against 
Athens, thought proper to side with the injured par- 
ties in a war against her. So, when the Lacedajmo- 
nians became masters and succeeded to your em- 
pire, on their attempting to encroach and make op- 
pressive innovations, a general war was declared 
against them, even by such as had no cause of com- 
plaint. But wherefore mention other people? We 
ourselves and the Lacedaemonians, although at the 
outset we could not allege any mutual injuries, 
thought proper to make war for the injustice that 
we saw done to our neighbors. Yet all the faults 
committed by the Spartans in those thirty years, 
and by our ancestors, in the seventy, are less, men 
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of Athens, than the wrongs, which, in thirteen in- 
complete years that Philip has been uppermost, he 
has inflicted on the Greeks: nay tiiey are scarcely a 
fraction of these, as may easily be shown in a few 
words. Olynthus and Methane and Apollonia, and 
thirty-two cities on the borders of Thrace, I pass 
over; all which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a 
visitor could hardly tell if they were ever inhabited : 
and of the Phocians, so considerable a people ex- 
terminated, I say nothing. But what is the condition 
of Thessaly? Has he not taken away her constitu- 
tioRvS and her cities, and established tetrarchies to 
parcel her out, not only by cities, but also by prov- 
inces, for subjection? Are not the Eubcean states 
governed now by despots, and that in an island near 
to Thebes and Athens? Does he not expressly write 
in his epistles, “I am at peace with those who are 
willing to obey me?” Nor does he write so and not 
act accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont; he 
marched formally against Ambracia ; Ellis, such an 
important city in Peloponnesus, he possesses; he 
plotted lately to get Mcgara: neither Hellenic nor 
Barbaric land contains the man’s ambition. And we, 
the Greek community, seeing and hearing this, in- 
stead of sending embassies to one another about it 
and expressing indignation, are in such a miserabte 
state, so intrenched in our separate towns, that to 
this day we can attempt nothing which interest or 
necessity requires ; we cannot combine, or form any 
association for succor and alliance; we look imcon- 
cernedly on the man’s growing power, each resolving 
(raethinks) to enjoy the interval that another is 
destroyed in, not caring or striving for the salvation 
of Greece : for none can be ignorant that Philip, like 
some course or attack of fever or other disease, is 
coming even on those that yet seem very far re- 
moved. And you must be sensible that whatever 
wrong the Greeks sustained from Lacedaemonians or 
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from US, was at least inflicted by genuine people of 
Greece ; and it might be felt in the same manner as 
if a lawful son, born to a large fortune, committed 
some fault or error in the management of it; on that 
ground one would consider him open to censure and 
reproach, yet it could not he said that he was an 
alien, and not heir to the property which he so dealt 
with. But if a slave or a spurious child wasted and 
spoiled what he had no interest in — Heavens! how 
much more heinous and hateful would all have pro- 
nounced it! And yet in regard to Philip and his 
conduct they feel not this, although he is not only 
no Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not even a 
barbarian of a place honorable to mention; in fact, 
a vile fellow of Macedon, from which a respectable 
slave would not be purchased formerly. 
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Thomas De Quincey, born near Manchester, Eng- 
land, 1785; died at Edinburgh, 1859. He is classed 
among the foremost of English essayists. His writ- 
ings, which are chiefly of mingled biographical and 
historical character, are suffused with a wonderful 
philosophical insight and speculation. ‘^Confessions 
of an Opium Eater,” better known than any of his 
other works, was based upon a habit which held him 
in cruel bondage nearly all of his life. Next to this 
in interest are reminiscences of his literary contem- 
poraries, Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge and others, 
De Quincey^s style stands alone in involved and 
subtle suggestiveness. 


AT THE THEATER 

(From **The Confessions of an English Opium*Ester*') 

^HE late Duke of used to say, **Ne3Ct 

^ Friday, by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose 
to be drunk”; and in like manner I used to fix 
before hand how often, within a given time, and 
when, I would commit a debauch of opium. Thai 
was seldom more than once in three weeks; for at 
that time I could not have ventured to call every 
day (as I did afterwards) for "a glass of lauda^ 
num negus, warm, and without sugar!* No: as I 
have said, I seldom drank laudanum, at that time, 
more than once in three weeks : this was usually on 
a Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for 
which was this. In those days Grassini sang at 
the opera: and her voice was delightful to me 
beyond all that I have ever heard. I know not what 
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may be the state of the opera-house now, having 
never been within its walls for seven or eight years, 
but at that time it was by much the most pleasant 
place of public resort in London for passing an 
evening. Five shillings admitted one to ^e gallery, 
which was subject to far less annoyance than the 
pit of the theaters: the orchestra was distinguished 
by its sweet and melodious grandeur, from all Eng- 
lish orchestras, the composition of which, I confess, 
is not acceptable to my ear, from the predominance 
of the clangorous instruments, and the absolute 
tyranny of the violin. The choruses were divine to 
hear: and when Grassini appeared in some inter- 
lude, as she often did, and poured forth her pas- 
sionate soul as Andromache, at the tomb of Hector, 
&c., I question whether any Turk, of all that ever 
entered the paradise of opium-eaters, can have had 
half the pleasure I had. But, indeed, I honor the 
barbarians too much by supposing them capable 
of any pleasures approaching to the intellectual 
ones of an Englishman. For music is an intellectual 
or a sensual pleasure, according to the tempera- 
ment of him who hoars it. And, by-the-by, with 
the exception of the fine extravaganza on that sub- 
ject in Twelfth Night, I do not recollect more than 
one thing said adequately on the subject of music 
in all literature: it is a passage in the Religin 
Medici of Sir T. Brown; and, though chiefly re- 
markable for its sublimity, has also a philosophic 
value, inasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects. The mistake of most people is to 
suppose that it is by the ear they communicate with 
music, and, therefore, that they are purely passive 
to its effects. But this is not so: it is by the re- 
action of the mind upon the notices of the ear (the 
matter coming by the senses, the jorm from the 
mind) that the pleasure is constructed: and there- 
fore it is that people of equally good ear differ so 
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much in this point from one another. Now opium, 
by greatly increasing the activity of the mind gen- 
erally, increases, of necessity, that particular mode 
of its activity by which we are able to construct, 
out of the raw material of organic sound, an elab- 
orate intellectual pleasure. But, says a friend, a 
succession of musical sounds is to me like a collec- 
tion of Arabic characters: I can attach no ideas 
to them! Ideas! my good sir? there is no occasion 
for them: all that class of ideas, which can be 
available in such a case, has a language of repre- 
sentative feelings. But this is a subject foreign to 
my present purposes: it is sufficient to say, that a 
chorus, <fec., of elaborate harmony, displayed be- 
fore me. as in a piece of arras work, the whole of 
my past life — not as if recalled by an act of mem- 
ory, but as if present and incarnated in the music: 
no longer painful to dwell upon: but the detail of 
its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy ab- 
straction: and its passions exalted, spiritualizodi^ 
and sublimed. All this was to be had for five shSl- 
ings. And over and above the music of the stafe 
and the orchestra, I had all around me, in the in- 
tervals of the performance, the music of the Italina 
language talked by Italian women: for the gallel^ 
was usually crowded with Italians: and I listened 
with a pleasure such as that with which Weld the 
traveler lay and listened, in Canada, to the sweet 
laughter of Indian women; for the less you under- 
stand of a language the more sensible you are to 
the melody or harshness of its sound: for such a 
puri)Ose, therefore, it was an advantage to me that 
I was a poor Italian scholar, reading it but little 
and not speaking it at all, nor understanding a 
tenth part of what I heard spoken. 

These were my opera pleasures: but another 
pleasure I had, which, as it could be had only on 
a Saturday night, occasionally struggled with 
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love of the opera; for, at that time, Tuesday and 
Saturday were the regular opera nights. On this 
subject 1 am afraid 1 shall be rather obscure, but, 
I can assure the reader, not at all more so than 
Marinus, in his life of Procius, or many other biog- 
raphers and autobiographers of fair reputation. 
This pleasure, I have said, was to be had only on 
a Saturday night. What then was Saturday night 
to me more than any other night? I had no labors 
that I rested from ; no wages to receive : what 
needed I to care for Saturday night, more than as 
it was a summons to hear Grassini? True, most 
logical reader: what you say is unanswerable. And 
yet so it was, that is, that, whereas different men 
tlirow their feelings into different channels, and 
most are apt to show their interest in the concerns 
of the poor, chiefly their sympathy, expressed in 
some shape or other, with their distresses and sor- 
rows, I, at that time, was disposed to express my 
interest by sympathizing with their pleasures. The 
pains of poverty I had lately seen too much of; 
more than I wished to remember : but the pleasures 
of the poor, their consolations of spirit, and their re- 
poses from bodily toil, can never become oppressive 
to contemplate. Now Saturday night is the season 
for the chief, regular and periodic return of rest 
to the poor: in this point the most hostile sects 
unite, and acknowledge a common link of brother- 
hood: almost all Christendom rests from its labors. 
It is a rest introductory to another rest: and di- 
vided by a whole day and two nights from the re- 
newal of toil. On this account I feci always, on a 
Saturday night, as though I also were released from 
some yoke of labor, had some wages to receive, and 
some luxury of repose to enjoy. For the sake, 
therefore, of witnessing, upon as large a scale as 
possible, a spectacle with which my sympathy was 
so entire, I used often, on Saturday nights, after 
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I had taken opium, to wander forth, without much 
regarding the direction or the distance, to all the 
markets, and other parts of London, to which the 
poor resort on a Saturday night, for laying out their 
wages. Many a family party, consisting of a man, 
his wife, and sometimes one or two of his children, 
have I listened to, as they stood consulting on their 
ways and means, or the strength of their exchequer, 
or the price of household articles. Gradually, I be- 
came familiar with their wishes, their difficulties 
and their opinions. Sometimes there might be heard 
murmurs of discontent: but far oftcner expressions 
on the countenance, or uttered in words, of patience, 
hope and tranquillity. And, taken generally, I must 
say, that, in this point at least, the poor are far 
more philosophic than the rich — that they show 
a more ready and cheerful submission to what they 
consider as irremediable evils, or irreparable losses. 
Whenever I saw occasion, or could do it without 
appearing to be intrusive, I joined their parties; 
and gave my opinion upon the matter in diecussioi^ 
which, if not always judicious, was always received 
indulgently. If wages were a little higher, or eat- 
pected to be so, or the quartern loaf a little lowel*, 
or it was reported that onions and butter were eae- 
pected to fall, I was glad: yet, if the contrary were 
true, I drew from opium some means of consoling 
myself. For opium (like the bee, that extracts its 
materials indiscriminately from roses and from the 
soot of chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a 
compliance with the master-key. Some of these 
rambles led me to great distances: for an opium- 
eater is too happy to observe the motion of time. 
And sometimes in my attempts to steer homewards, 
upon nautical principles, by fixing my eye on the 
pole-star, and seeking ambitiously for a north-west 
passage, instead of circumnavigating all the cai>e8 
and headlands I had doubled in my outward voyage, 
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1 came suddenly upon such knotty problems of 
alleys, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s 
riddles of streets without thoroughfares, as must, I 
conceive, baffle the audacity of porters, and con- 
found the intellects of hackney-coachmen. I could 
almost have believed, at times, that I must be the 
first discoverer of some of these terres incognitcB, and 
doubted whether they had yet been laid down in 
the modern charts of London. For all this, how- 
ever, I paid a heavy price in distant years, when 
the human face tyrannised over my dreams, and the 
perplexities of my steps in London came back and 
haunted my sleep, with the feeling of perplexities 
moral or intellectual, that brought confusion to the 
reason, or anguish and remorse to the conscience. 

.Thus, I have shown that opium does not, of ne- 
cessity, produce inactivity or torpor; but that, on 
the contrary, it often led me into markets and the- 
aters. Yet, in candor, I will admit that markets and 
theaters are not the appropriate haunts of the 
opium-eater, when in the divinest state incident to 
his enjoyment. In that state crowds become an 
oppression to him; music even, too sensual and 
gross. He naturally seeks solitude and silence, as 
indispensable conditions of those trances, or pro- 
foundest reveries, which are the crown and consum- 
mation of what opium can do for human nature. 
I, whose disease it was to meditate too much, and 
to observe too little, and who, upon my first en- 
trance at college, was nearly falling into a deep 
melancholy, from brooding too much on the suffer- 
ings which I had witnessed in London, was suffi- 
ciently aware of the tendencies of my own thoughts 
to do all I could to counteract them. I was, indeed, 
like a person, who, according to the old legend, had 
entered the cave of Trophonius; and the remedies 
I sought were to force myself into society, and to 
keep my understanding in continual activity upon 
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matters of science. But for these remedies I should 
certainly have become hypochondriacally melan- 
choly. In after years, however, when my cheerful- 
ness was more fully re-established, I yielded to my 
natural inclination for a solitary life. And, at that 
time, I often fell into these reveries upon taking 
opium; and more than once it has happened to 
me, on a summer night, when I have been at an 
open window, in a room from which I could over- 
look the sea at a mile below me, and could com- 
mand a view of the great town of L , at about 

the same distance, that I have sat, from sunset to 
sunrise, motionless, and without wishing to move* 


OPIUM DBEAMS 

(From *The Confessions of an English Opium'Eator” ) - 

T KNOW not whether others share in my feelings 
^ on this point; but I have often thought that if I 
were compelled to forego England, and to live bx 
China, and among Chinese manners and modes of 
life and scenery, 1 should go mad. The causes pf 
my horror lie deep; and some of them must feo 
common to others. Southern Asia, in general, is 
the seat of awful images and associations. As tho 
cradle of the human race, it would alone have a 
dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But 
there are other reasons. No man can pretend that 
the wild, barbarous and capricious superstitions of 
Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in 
the way that he is affected by the ancient, monu- 
mental, cruel and elaborate religions of Indostan, 
&c. The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their 
institutions, histories, modes of faith, &c., is so 
impressive, that to me the vast age of the race and 
name overpowers the sense of youth in the individ- 
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ual. A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not bred 
in any knowledge of such institutions, cannot but 
shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that have 
flowed apart, and refused to mix, through such im- 
memorial tracts of time; nor can any man fail to 
be awed by the names of the Ganges or the Eu- 
phrates. It contributes much to these feelings, that 
Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of 
years, the part of the earth most swarming with 
human life: the great officina gentium. Man is 
a weed in those regions. The vast empires also, 
into which the enormous population of Asia has 
always been cast, give a further sublimity to the 
feelings associated with all Oriental names or im- 
ages. In China, over and above what it has in com- 
mon with the rest of Southern Asia, I am terri- 
fied by the modes of life, by the manners, and the 
barrier of utter abhorrence and want of sympathy 
placed between us by feelings deeper than I can 
analyse. I could sooner live with lunatics or brute 
animals. All this, and much more than I can sfiy, 
or have time to say, the reader must enter into be- 
fore he can comprehend the unimaginable horror 
which these dreams of Oriental imagery and mytho- 
logical tortures impressed upon me. Under the 
connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical 
sunlights, I brought together all creatures, birds, 
beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and ap- 
pearances, that are found in all tropical regions, 
and assembled them together in China or Indostan. 
From kindred feelings, I soon brought Egypt and 
all her gods under the same law. I was stared at, 
hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, 
by parroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas; 
and was fixed, for centuries, at the summit or in 
secret rooms; I was the idol; I was the priest; I 
was worshipped; I was sacrificed. I fled from the 
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wrath of Brama through all the forests of Asia; 
Vishnu hated me; Seeva laid wait for me. I came 
suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, 
they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled 
at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone 
coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow 
chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was 
kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles; and 
laid, confounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of 
my Oriental dreams, which always filled me with 
such amazement at the monstrous scenery, that hor- 
ror seemed absorbed, for a while, in sheer aatoniah- 
ment. Sooner or later came a reflux of feeling that 
swallowed up the astonishment, and left me, not so 
much in terror, as in hatred and abomination of 
what I saw. Over every form, and threat, and pmt- 
ishment, and dim, sightless incarceration, brooded 
a sense of eternity and infinity that drove me into 
an oppression as of madness. Into these dreams 
only it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that 
any circumstances of physical horror entered. All 
before had been moral and spiritual terrors. But 
here the main agents were ugly birds, or snalossi 
or crocodiles; especially the last. The cursed croco- 
dile became to me the object of more horror than 
almost all the rest. I was compelled to live with 
him; and (as was always the case almost in my 
dreams) for centuries. I escaped sometimes, and 
found myself in Chinese houses, with cane tables, 
&c. All the feet of the tables, sofas, &c., soon be- 
came instinct with life : the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, 
multiplied into a thousand reptitions; and I stood 
loathing and fascinated. And so often did this 
hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many times 
the very same dream was broken up in the very 
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same way: 1 heard gentle voices speaking to me 
(I hear everything when 1 am sleeping); and in- 
stantly I awoke: it was broad noon; and my chil- 
dren were standing, hand in hand, at my bedside; 
come to show me their colored shoes, or new frocks, 
or to let me see them dressed for going out. I 
protest that so awful was the transition from the 
crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters and 
abortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent 
human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty 
and sudden revulsion of mind I wept, and could not 
forbear it, as I kissed their faces. 
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Chableb Dickens, bom at Portsmouth, England, 
1812; died at Gadshill, 1870. This author divided 
with Walter Scott the palm of popularity as writer 
of fiction in the Nineteenth Century. His pen was 
first trained as a reporter on a newspaper. Then 
he attempted the experiment of producing about>- 
town sketches under the pseudonym of ^‘Boz.” His 
success encouraged him to undertake something 
more elaborate, and the result was ^^The Pickwick 
Papers,” one of the mast^ri)ieces of humorous lit- 
erature. Long before its serial completion Dickens^ 
name was a household word throughout the English 
reading world. Then that busy pen produced in 
rapid succession the well-known stories, “Oliver 
Twist,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” “Bamaby 
Rudge,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Dombey and Son,” 
^^David Copperfield,” ^^Bleak House,” “Our Mutual 
Friend,” and others. His greatest story from a 
literary standpoint is “A Tale of Two Cities,” whidl 
depicts the horrors of the French Revolution. 


THE TRIP TO DINGLEY DELL 


(Prom “Pickwick Papers”) 

DRIGHT and plejisant was the sky, balmy the 
^ air, and beautiful the appearance of every 
object around, as Mr. Pickwick leaned over the 
balustrades of Rochester Bridge, contemplating na- 
ture, and waiting for breakfast. The scene was in- 
deed one which might well have charmed a far less 
reflective mind, than that to which it was presented. 

On the left of the spectator lay the ruined wall, 
broken in many places, and in some overhanging the 
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narrow beach below in rude and heavy masses. 
Huge knots of sea-weed hung upon the jagged and 
pointed stones, trembling in every breath of wind; 
and the green ivy clung mournfully round the dark 
and ruined battlements. Behind it rose the ancient 
castle, its towers roofless,' and its massive walls 
ciurabling away, but telling us proudly of its own 
might and strength, as when, seven hundred years 
ago, it rang with the clash of arms, or resounded 
with the noise of feasting and revelry. On either 
side, the banks of the Medway, covered with corn- 
fields and pastures, with here and there a windmill, 
or a distant church, stretched away as far as the eye 
could see, presenting a rich and varied landscape, 
rendered more beautiful by the changing shadows 
which passed swiftly across it, as the thin and half- 
formed clouds skimmed away in the light of the 
morning sun. The river, reflecting the clear blue 
of the sky, glistened and sparkled as it flowed noise- 
lessly on ; and the oars of the fishermen dipped into 
the water with a clear and liquid sotind, as the 
heavy but picturesque boats glided slowly down the 
stream, 

Mr. Pickwick was roused from the agreeable 
reverie into which he had been led by the objects 
before him, by a deep sigh, and a touch on his shoul- 
der. He turned round: and the dismal man was at 
his side. 

“Contemplating the scene?” inquired the dismal 
man. 

“I was,” said Mr, Pickwick. 

“And congratulating yourself on being up so 
soon?” Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. 

“Ah! people need to rise early, to see the sun in 
all his splendor, for his brightness seldom lasts the 
day through. The morning of day and the morn- 
ing of life are but too much alike.” 

“You speak truly. Sir ” said Mr. Pickwick. 
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'‘How common the saying,” continued the dismal 
man. " 'The morning^s too fine to last.* How well 
might it be applied to our every-day existence. 
God! what would I forfeit to have the days of my 
childhood restored, or to be able to forget them 
forever!” 

"You have seen much trouble,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, compassionately. 

"I have,” said the dismal man hurriedly ; "I have. 
More than those who see me now would believe 
possible.** He paused for an instant, and then said, 
abruptly — 

"Did it ever strike you, on such a morning as 
this, that drowning would be happiness and peace?** 

"God bless me, no!” replied Mr. Pickwick, edging 
a little from the balu.strade, as the possibility of the 
dismal man’s tipping him over, by way of experi- 
ment, occurred to him rather forcibly. 

"/ have thought so often,** said the dismal man, 
without noticing the action. 

"The calm, cool water seems to me to murmur an 
invitation to repose and rest. A bound, a splash, n 
brief struggle; there is an eddy for an instant, it 
gradually subsides into a gentle ripple; the waters 
have closed above your head, and the world hat 
closed upon your miseries and misfortunes forever.” 
The sunken eye of the dismal man flashed brightly 
as he spoke, but the momentary excitement quickly 
subsided; and he turned calmly away, as he said — 

"There — enough of that. I wish to see you on 
another subject. You invited me to read that paper, 
the night before last, and listened attentively while 
I did so.” 

"I did,” replied Mr. Pickwick; "and I certainly 
thought—” 

‘T asked for no opinion,” said the dismal man, 
interrupting him, "and I want none. You are trav- 
eling for amusement and instruction. Suppose I 
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forwarded you a curious manuscript— observe not 
curious because wild or improbable, but curious as 
a leaf from a romance of real life. Would you 
communicate it to the club, of which you have 
spoken so frequently?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “if you wished 
it; and it would be entered on their transactions.” 

“You shall have it,” replied the dismal man. 
“Your address;” and, Mr. Pickwick having com- 
municated their probable route, the dismal man 
carefully noted it down in a greasy pocket-book, 
and resisting Mr. Pickwick’s pressing invitation to 
breakfast, left that gentleman at his inn, and walked 
slowly away. 

Mr. Pickwick found that his three companions 
had risen, and were waiting his arrival to commence 
breakfast, which was ready laid in tempting dis- 
play. They sat down to the meal ; and broiled him, 
eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries, began to disappear 
with a rapidity which at once bore testimony to the 
excellence of the fare, and the appetites of its con- 
sumers. 

“Now, about Manor Farm,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“How shall we go?” 

“We had better consult the waiter, perhaps,” said 
Mr. Tupman, and the waiter was summoned accord- 
ingly. 

“Dingley Dell, gentlemen — ^fifteen miles, gentle- 
men — cross-road—postr-chaisc, sir?” 

“Post-chaise won’t hold more than two,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“True, sir — beg your pardon, sir. — ^Very nice four- 
wheeled chaise, sir-scat for two behind — one in 
front for the gentlemen that drives — oh I beg your 
pardon, sir — that’ll only hold three.” 

“What’s to be done?” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Perhaps one of the gentlemen would like to 
ride, sir?” suggested the waiter, looking toward Mr. 
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Winkle; "very good saddle-horses, sir — ^any of Mr. 
Wardle’s men coming to Rochester bring ^em back, 
sir.” 

‘‘The very thing,** said Mr. Pickwick. “Winkle, 
will you go on horseback?*' 

Mr. Winkle did entertain considerable misgivings 
in the very lowest recesses of his own heart, relative 
to his equestrian skill; but, as he would not have 
them even suspected on any account, he at once re- 
plied with great hardihood, “Certainly. I should 
enjoy it, of all things.** 

Mr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate; there was 
no resource. “Let them be at the door by eleven,** 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Very well, sir,” replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired; the breakfast concluded; and 
the travelers ascended to their respective bedrooms, 
to prepare a change of clothing, to take with them 
on their approaching expedition. 

Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrange* 
ments, and was looking over the coffee-room blinds 
at the passengers in the street, when the waiter 
entered, and announced that the chaise was ready-*- 
an announcement which the vehicle itself confirmed, 
by forthwith appearing before the coffee-room 
blinds aforesaid. 

It was a curious little green box on four wheels, 
with a low place like a wine-bin for two behind, and 
an elevated perch for one in front, drawn by an im- 
mense brown horse, disi^Iaying great symmetry of 
bone. A hostler stood near, holding by the bridle 
another immense horse — apparently a near relative 
of the animal in the chaise — ^ready saddled for Mr. 
Winkle. 

“Bless my soul!” said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood 
upon the pavement while the coats were being put 
in. “Bless my soul I who*s to drive?** I never 
thought of that.*’ 
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‘‘Oh I you, of course,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“I!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not the slightest fear, sir,” interposed the hostler. 
“Warrant him quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms might 
drive him.” 

“He don’t shy, does he?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 

“Shy, sir? — He wouldn’t shy if he was to meet a 
vaggin-load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.” 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgra^ got into the bin; Mr. 
Pickwick asccmdcd to his perch, and deposited his 
feet on a floor-clothed shelf, erected beneath it for 
that purpose. 

“Now, shiny Villiam,” said the hostler to the 
deputy hostler, “give the gen’lm’n the ribbins.” 
“Shiny Villiam” — so called, probably, from the sleek 
hair and oily countenance — placed the reins in Mr. 
Pickwick’s left hand; and the upper hostler thrust 
a whip into his right, 

“Wo — ol” cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quad- 
ruped evinced a decided inclination to back into the 
coffee-room window. 

“Wo — ol” echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
grass, from the bin. 

“Only his playfulness, gen’lm’n,” said the head 
hostler encouragingly; “just kitch hold on him, Vil- 
liam,” The deputy restrained the animal’s impet- 
uosity, and the principal ran to assist Mr. W^inkle 
in mounting. 

“T’other side, sir, if you please.” 

“Slowed if the gen’lm’n worn’t a gettin’ up on 
the wrong side!” whispered a grinning post-boy to 
the inexpressively gratified waiter. 

Mr. W’inkle, thus instructed, climbed into his sad- 
dle, with about as much difficulty as he would have 
experienced in getting up the side of a first-rate 
man-of-war. 
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‘‘All right?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an in- 
ward presentiment that it was all wrong. 

“All right,” replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

“Let ’em go,” cried the hostler, — ^“Hold him in, 
sir,” and away went the chaise, and the saddle- 
horse, with Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one, and 
Mr. Winkle on the back of the other, to the delight 
and gratification of the whole inn yard. 

“What makes him go sideways?” said Mr. Snod- 
grass in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“I can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. His horse 
was drifting up the street in the most mysterious 
manner — side first, with his head toward one side 
of the way, and his tail toward the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this 
or any other particular, the whole of his faculties 
being concentrated in the management of the animal 
attached to the chaise, who displayed various pecu- 
liarities, highly interesting to a by-stander, but by 
no means equally amusing to any one seated behind 
him. Besides constantly jerking his head up, in a 
very unpleasant and uncomfortable manner, and 
tugging at the reins to an extent which rendered it 
a matter of great difficulty for Mr. Pickwick to hold 
them, he had a singular propensity for darting sud- 
denly every now and then to the aide of the road, 
and stopping short, and then rushing forward for 
some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly im- 
possible to control. 

“What can he mean by this?” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
when the horse had executed this manoeuvre for the 
twentieth time. 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Tupman; “it looks 
very like shying, don’t it?” Mr. Snodgrass was 
about to reply, when he was interrupted by a shout 
from Mr. Pickwick. 

“Wool” said that gentleman; “I have dropped my 
whip.” 
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^‘Winkle,” said Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian 
came trotting up on a tall horse, with his hat over 
his eyes, and shaking all over, as if he would shake 
to pieces with the violence of the exercise, “pick up 
the whip, there’s a good fellow.” Mr. Winkle pulled 
at the bridle of the tall horse till he was black in the 
face; and having at length succeeded in stopping 
him, dismounted, handed the whip to Mr. Pickwick, 
and grasping the reins, prepared to remount. 

Now whether the tall horse, in the natural play- 
fulness of his disposition, was desirous of having 
a little innocent recreation with Mr. Winkle, or 
whether it occurred to him that he could perform 
the journey as much to his own satisfaction with- 
out a rider as with one, are points upon which, of 
^course, we can arrive at no definite and distinct 
conclusion. By whatever motives the animal was 
actuated, certain it is that Mr. Winkle had no sooner 
touched the reins, than he slipped them over his 
head, and darted backward to their full length. 

“Poor fellow,” said Mr. Winkle, soothingly — “poor 
fellow — good old horse,” The “poor fellow” was 
proof against flattery: the more Mr. Winkle tried to 
get nearer him, the more he sidled away; and, not- 
withstanding all kinds of coaxing and wheeling, 
there were Mr. Winkle and the horse going round 
and round each other for ten minutes, at the end of 
which time each was at precisely the same distance 
from each other as when they first commenced — an 
unsatisfactory sort of thing under any circum- 
stances, but particularly so in a lonely road, where 
no assistance can be procured. 

“What am I to do?” shouted Mr. Winkle, after 
the dodging had been prolonged for a considerable 
time. “What am I to do? I can’t get on him.” 

“You had better lead him till we come to a turn- 
pike,” replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 
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“But he won’t come!” roared Mr. Winkle. “Do 
come and hold him.” 

Mr. Pickwick was the very personification of kind- 
ness and humanity : he threw the reins on the horse’s 
back, and having descended from his seat, carefully 
drew the chaise into the hedge, lest anything should 
come along the road, and stepped back to the 
assistance of his distressed companion, leaving Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

^''he horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advanc- 
ing toward him with the chaise whip in his hand, 
than he exchanged the rotatory motion in which he 
had previously indulged, for a retrograde move- 
ment of so very determined a character, that it at 
once drew Mr. Winkle, who was still at the end of 
the bridle, at a rather quicker rate than fast walk- 
ing, in the direction from which they had just come. 
Mr Pickwick ran to his assistance, but the faster 
Mr. Pickwick ran forward, the faster the horse ran 
backward. There was a great scraping of feet, and 
kicking up of the dust; and at last Mr. Winkle, his 
arms being nearly pulled out of their sockets, fairly 
let go his hold. The horse paused, stared, shook 
his head, turned round, and quietly trotted home to 
Rochester, leaving Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick 
gazing on each other with countenances of blank 
dismay. A rattling noi.se at a little distance at- 
tracted their attention. They looked up. 

“Bless my soul I” exclaimed the agonized Mr. 
Pickwick, “there’s the other horse riuiiiiiig away!” 

It was but too tnie. The animal was startled by 
the noise, and the reins were on his back. The re- 
sult may be gue.ssed. He tore off with the four- 
wheeled chaise behind him, and Mr. Tupman and 
Mr. Snodgrass in the four-wheeled chaise. The heat 
was a short one. Mr. Tupman threw himself into 
the hedge. Mr. Snodgrass followed his example, the 
horse dashed the four-wheeled chaise against a 
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wooden bridge, separated the wheels from the body, 
and the bin from the perch; and finally stood stock 
still to gaze upon the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilled friends was to 
extricate their unfortunate companions from their 
bed of quickset — a proceas which gave them the 
unspeakable satisfaction of discovering that they 
had sustained no injury, beyond sundry rents in 
their garments, and various lacerations from the 
brambles. The next thing to be done was, to un- 
harness the horse. This complicated process having 
been effected, the party walked slowly forward, lead- 
ing the horse among them, and abandoning the 
chaise to its fate. 

An hour’s walking brought the travelers to a little 
roadside public-house, with two elm-trees, a horse- 
trough, and a sign-post, in front; one or two de- 
formed hay-ricks behind, a kitchen garden at the 
side, and rotten sheds and moldering outhouses 
jumbled in strange confusion all about it. A red- 
headed man was working in the garden ; and to him 
Mr. Pickwick called lustily — “Halloo there!” 

The red-headed man raised hi.s body, shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and stared, long and cooly, at 
Mr. Pickwick and his companions. 

“Halloo there!” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

“Halloo!” was the red-headed man’s reply. 

“How far is it to Dingley Dell?” 

“Better er seven mile.” 

“It is a good road?” 

“No, t’ant.” Having uttered this brief reply, and 
apparently satisfied himself with another scrutiny, 
the red-headed man resumed his work. 

“We want to put this horse up here,” said Mr, 
Pickwick; “I suppose we can, can’t we?” 

“Want to put that ere horse up, do ee?” repeated 
the red-headed man, leaning on his spade. 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by 
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this time advanced, horse in hand, to the garden 
rails. 

^‘Missus!” — roared the man with the red head, 
emerging from the garden, and looking very hard 
at the horse — Missus I” 

A tall bony woman — straight all the way down — 
in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or 
two below her armpits, responded to the call. 

“Can we put this horse up here, my good 
woman?” said Mr. Tupman, advancing, and speak- 
ing in his most seductive tones. The woman looked 
very hard at the whole party; and the red-headed 
man whispered something in her ear. 

“No,” replied the woman, after a little consid- 
eration, “I’m afeerd on it.” 

“Afraid!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; “what’s the 
woman afraid of?” 

“It got us in trouble last time,” said the woman, 
turning into the house; “I woant have nothin’ to 
say to ’un.” 

“Most extraordinary thing I ever met with in my 
life,” said the astonished Mr. Pickwick. 

“I — I really believe,” whispered Mr. Winkle, Ei 
his friends gathered round him, “that they think 
we have come by this horse in some dishonest man* 
ner.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in a storm of 
indignation. Mr. Winkle modestly repeated his sug- 
gestion. 

“Halloo, you fellow,” said the angry Mr. Pick- 
wick, “do you think we stole this horse?’' 

“I’m sure ye did,” replied the red-headed man, 
with a grin which agitated his countenance from 
one auricular organ to the other. Saying which, he 
turned into the house, and banged the door after 
him. 

“It’s like a dream,” ejaculated Mr, Pickwick, “a 
hideous dream. The idea of a man’s walking about, 
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all day, with a dreadful horse that he can^t get rid 
of!” The depressed Pickwickians turned moodily 
away, with the tall quadruped, for which they all 
felt the most unmitigated dii^ust, following slowly 
at their heels. 

It was late in the afternoon when the four friends 
and their four-footed companion turned into the 
lane leading to Manor Farm: and even when they 
were so near their place of destination, the pleas- 
ure they would otherwise have experienced was 
materially damped as they reflected on the singu- 
larity of their appearance, and the absurdity of 
their situation. Torn clothes, lacerated faces, dusty 
shoes, exhausted looks, and, above all, the horse. 
Oh, bow Mr. Pickwick cursed that horse! he had 
eyed the noble animal from time to time with looks 
expressive of hatred and revenge; more than once 
he had calculated the probable amount of the ex- 
pense he would incur by cutting his throat ; and now 
the temptation to destroy him, or to cast him loose 
upon the world, rushed upon his mind with tenfold 
force. He was roused from a meditation on these 
dire imaginings, by the sudden appearance of two 
figures at a turn of the lane. It was Mr. Wardle, 
and his faithful attendant, the fat boy. 

“Why, where have you been?^^ said the hospitable 
old gentleman ; *TVe been waiting for you all day. 
Well, you do look tired. What! Scratches! Not 
hurt I hope — eh? Well, I am glad to hear that — 
veiy. So youVe been spilt, eh? Never mind. Com- 
mon accident in these parts. Joe — ^he^s asleep again! 
Joe, take tliat horse from the gentleman, and lead 
it into the stable.” 

The fat boy sauntered heavily behind them with 
the animal; and the old gentleman, condoling with 
his guests in homely phrase on so much of the day^s 
adventures as they thought proper to communicate, 
led the way to the kitchen. 
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**We*ll have you put to rights here,” said the old 
gentleman, “and then 111 introduce you to the peo- 
ple in the parlor. Emma, bring out the cherry- 
brandy; now, Jane, a needle and thread here; 
towels and water, Mary. Come, girls, bustle about.” 

Three or four buxom girls speedily dispersed in 
search of the different articles in requisition, while 
a couple of large-headed, circular-visaged males rose 
from their scats in the chimney-corner (for although 
it was a May evening, their attachment to the wood 
fire appeared as cordial as if it were Christmas), 
and dived into some obscure recesses from which 
they speedily produced a bottle of blacking, and 
some half-dozen brushes. 

“Bustle!” said the old gentleman again, but the 
admonition was qiiit^ unnecessary, for one of the 
girls poured out the cherry-brandy, and another 
brought in the towels, and one of the men suddenly 
s(‘izing Mr. Pickwick by the leg, at imminent haz- 
ard of throwing him off his balance, brushed away 
at his boots, till his corns were red-hot; while the 
other shampoo’d Mr. Winkle with a hea\’y clothe«h 
brush, indulging, during the operation, in that 
hissing sound which hostlers are wont to produce 
when engaged in rubbing down a horse. 

Mr. Snodgrass, having concluded his ablutions, 
took a survey of the room, while standing with his 
back to the fire, sipping his cherry-brandy with 
heartfelt satisfaction. He describes it as a large 
apartment, with a red brick floor and a capacious 
chimney; the ceiling garnished with hams, sides of 
bacon, and ropes of onions. The walls were deco- 
rated with several hunting-whips, two or three bri- 
dles, a saddle, and an old rusty blunderbuss, with 
an inscription below it, intimating that it was 
“Loaded” — as it had been, on the same authority, 
for half a century at least. An old eight-day clock, 
of solemn and sedate demeanor, ticked gravely in 
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one corner; and a silver watch, of equal antiquity, 
dangled from one of the many hooks which orna- 
mented the dresser. 

“Ready?” said the old gentleman inquiringly, 
when his guests had been washed, mended, brushed 
and brandied. 

“Quite,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Come along, then,” and the party having trav- 
ersed several dark passages, and being joined by 
Mr. Tupman, who had lingered behind to snatch a 
kiss from Emma, for which he had been duly re- 
warded with sundry pushings and scratch ings, ar- 
rived at the parlor door. 

“Welcome,” said their hospitable host, throwing it 
open and stepping forward to announce them, “Wel- 
come, gentlemen, to Manor Farm.” 

THE SACRIFICE OF SYDNEY CARTON 

(Frona “A Tale of Two Cities'’) 

TN the black prison of the Conciergerie, the 
^ doomed of the day awaited their fate. They 
were in number as the weeks of the year. Fifty-two 
were to roll that afternoon on the life-tide of the 
city to the boundless everlasting sea. Before their 
cells were quit of them, new occupants were ap- 
pointed ; before their blood ran into the blood 
spilled yesterday, the blood that was to mingle with 
theirs to-morrow was already set apart. 

Two score and twelve were told off. From the 
farmer-general of seventy, whose riches could not 
buy his life, to the seamstress of twenty, whose pov- 
erty and obscurity could not save her. Physical 
diseases, engendered in the vices and neglects of 
men, will seize on victims of all degrees; and the 
frightful moral disorder, born of unspeakable suf- 
fering, intolerable oppre&sion, and heartless indif- 
ference, smote equally without distinction. 
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Charles Darney, alone in a cell, had sustained 
himself with no flattering delusion since he came to 
it from the Tribunal. He had fully comprehended 
that no personal influence could possibly save him, 
that he was virtually sentenced by the millions, and 
that units could avail him nothing. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy, with the face of his 
beloved wife fresh before him, to compose his mind 
to what it must bear. His hold on life was strong, 
and it was very, very hard, to loosen; by gradual 
efforts and degrees unclosed a little here it clenched 
the tighter there ; and when he brought his strength 
to bear on that hand and it yielded, this was closed 
again. There was a hurry, too, in all his thoughts, 
a turbulent and heated working of his heart, that 
contended against resignation. If, for a moment, he 
did feel resigned, then his wife and child who had to 
live after him, seemed to protest and to make it a 
selfish thing. 

But all this was at first. Before long, the consid- 
eration that there was no disgrace in the fate he 
must meet, and that numbers went the same road 
wrongfully, and trod it firmly every day, sprang up 
to stimulate him. Next followed the thought tha^ 
much of the future peace of mind enjoyable by the , 
dear ones, depended on his quiet fortitude. So, by 
degrees he calmed into the better state, when he 
could raise his thoughts much higher, and draw com- 
fort down. 

Before it had set in dark on the night of his con- 
demnation, he had traveled thus far on his last way. 
When he lay down on his straw bed the thought he 
had done with this world. 

But, it beckoned him back in his sleep, and 
showed itself in shining forms. Free and happy, 
back in the old house in Soho (thought it had noth- 
ing in it like the real house), unaccountably released 
and light of heart, he was with Lucie again, and she 
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told him it was all a dream and he had never gone 
away. A pause of forgetfulness, and then he had 
even suffered, and had come back to her, dead and 
at peace, and yet there was no difference in him. 
Another pause of oblivion, and he awoke in the 
sombre morning, unconscious where he was or what 
had happened, until it flashed upon his mind, “this 
is the day of my death V* 

Thus, had he come through the hours, to the day 
when the fifty-two heads were to fall. And now, 
while he was composed, and hoped that he could 
meet the end with quiet heroism, a new action began 
in his waking thoughts, which was very difficult to 
master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was to ter- 
minate his life. How high it was from the ground, 
how many steps it had, where he would be stood, 
how he would be touched, whether the touching 
hands would be dyed rod, which way his face would 
be turned, whether he would be the first, or might 
be the last : these and many similar questions, in no 
wise directed by his will obtruded themselves over 
and over again, countless times. Neither were they 
connected with fear: he was conscious of no fear. 
Rather, they originated in a strange besetting desire 
to know what to do when the time came; a desire 
gigantically disproportionate to the few swift mo- 
ments to which it referred; a wondering that was 
more like the wondering of some other spirit within 
his, than his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and 
the clocks struck the numbers he would never hear 
again. Nine gone forever, ten gone forever, eleven 
gone forever, twelve coming on to pass away. 
After a hard contest with that eccentric action of 
thought which had last perplexed him, he had got 
the better of it. He walked up and down softly 
repeating their names to himself. The worst of the 
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strife was over. He could walk up and down, free 
from distracting fancies, praying for himself and 
for them. 

Twelve gone forever. 

He had been appraised that the final hour was 
three, and he knew he would be summoned some- 
time, earlier, inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heav- 
ily and slowly through the streets. Therefore, he re- 
solved to keep two before his mind, as the hour, and 
so to strengthen himself in the interval that he 
might be able, after that time, to strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded 
on his breast, a very different man from the pris- 
oner, who had walked to and fro at La Force, he 
heard one struck away from him, without surprise. 
'Fhe hour had measured like most other hours. De- 
voutedly thankful to Heaven for his recovered self- 
possession, he thought 'There is but another now,” 
and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. 
He stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before 
the door was opened, or as it opened, a man said m 
a low voice, in English: “He has never seen me 
here : I have kept out of his way. Go you in alone ; 
I wait near. Lose no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and 
there stood before him face to face, quiet, intent 
upon him, with the light of a smile on his features, 
and a cautionary finger on his lips, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remarkable in 
his look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner 
misdoubted him to be an apparition of his own 
imagining. But he 8i)oke, and it was his voice, he 
took the prisoner’s hand, and it was his real gra^. 

“Of all the people upon earth, you least expected 
to see me?” he said. 

“I could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely 
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prove them. That I do so is no subject for regret 
or grief.' As he said these words with his eyes 
fixed on the writer, bis hand slowly and softly 
moved down close to the writer's face. 

The pen dropped from Damay's fingers on tlie 
table, and he looked about him vacantly, 

“What, vapor is that?" he asked. 

“Vapor?” 

“Something that crossed me?" 

“I am conscious of nothing; there can be nothing 
here. Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry!” 

As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties 
disordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his 
attention. As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes 
and with an altered manner of breathing, Carton — 
his hand again in his breast — looked steadily at him, 

“Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner bent over the paper once more. 

“Tf it had been otherwise;'” Carton's hand was 
again watchfully and softly stealing down; “T 
never should have used the longer opportunity. If 
it had been otherwise/ ” the hand was at tiu'* pris- 
oner's face; “T should but have had so much the 
more to answer for. If it had been otherwise — 
Carton looked at the pen and saw it was trailing off 
into unintelligible signs. 

Carton’s hand moved hack to his breast no more. 
The prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but 
Carton's hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and 
Carton’s left arm caught him around the waist. For 
a few seconds he vainly stniggled with the man who 
had come to lay down his life for him ; but, within a 
minute or so, he was stretched insensible on the 
ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as 
his heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes 
the prisoner had laid aside, combed back his hair, 
and tie<l it with the ribbon the prisoner had worn. 
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Hien he softly called, “Enter there! come in!” 
and the Spy presented himself. 

“You see?” said Carton, looking up, as he kneeled 
on one knee beside the insensible figure, putting 
the paper in the breast: “is your hazard very great?” 

“Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a timid 
snap of his fingers, “my hazard is not thaif in the 
thick of business here, if you are true to the whole 
of your bargain.” 

“Don’t fear me. I will be true to the death.” 

“You must be, Mr, Carton, if the tale of fifty-two 
is to be right. Being made right by you in that 
dress, I shall have no fear.” 

“Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the way 
of harming you, and the rest will soon be far from 
here, please God. Now, get assistance and take me 
to the coach.” 

“You?” said the Spy nervously. 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You 
go out at the gate by which you brought me in?” 

“Of course.” 

“I was weak and faint when you brought me in, 
and I am fainter now you take me out. The part- 
ing interview has overpowered me. Such a thing 
has happenc<l there, often, and too often. Yottr 
life is in your own hands. Quick! Call assistance?” 

“You swear not to betray me?” said the tremb- 
ling Spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

“Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his foot; 
“have I sworn by no solemn vow already, to go 
through with this that you waste the precious mo- 
ments now? Take him yourself to the courtyard 
you know of, place him yourself in the carriage, 
show him yourself to Mr. Lorry, tell him yourself 
to give him no restorative but air, and to remember 
ray words of last night, and his promise of last 
night, and drive away!” 

The Spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at 
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the table, resting his forehead on his hands. The 
Spy returned immediately, with two men. 

“How, then?” said one of them contemplating 
the fallen figure. “So afflicted to find that his friend 
has drawn a prize in the lottery of Saint Gillotine?” 

“A good patriot,” said the other, “could hardly 
have been more afflicted if the Aristocrat had drawn 
a blank.” 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a 
litter they bad brought to the door, and bent to 
carry it away. 

“The time is short, Evremonde,” said the Spy, in 
a warning voice. 

“I know it well,” answered Carton. “Be careful of 
my friend I entreat you, and leave me.” 

“Come, then, my children,” said Barsad. “Lift 
him, and come away!” 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. 
Straining his powers of listening to the utmost, he 
listened for any sound that might denote suspicion 
or alarm. There was none. Keys turned, doors 
clashed, footsteps passed along distant passages; no 
cry was raised, or hurry made, that seemed unusual. 
Breathing more freely in a little while, he sat down 
at the table, and listened again until the clock 
struck two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined 
their meaning, then began to be audible. Several 
doors were opened in succession, and finally his 
own. A jailer, with a list in his hand, looked in, 
merely saying, “Follow me, Evr4monde!” and he 
followed into a large dark room, at a distance. It 
was a dark winter day, and what with the shadows 
without, he could but dimply discern the others who 
were brought there to have their arms bound. Some 
were standing; some seated. Some were lamenting, 
and in restless motion; but these were few. The 
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great majority were silent and still, looking fixedly 
at the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while 
some of the fifty-two were brought in after him, one 
man stopped in passing to embrace him, as having 
a knowledge of him. It thrilled him with a great 
dread of discovery: but the man went on. A very 
few moments after that, a young woman, with a 
slight girlish form, a sweet spare face in which there 
was no vestige of color, and large widely opened 
patient eyes, rose from the seat where he had ob- 
served her sitting, and came to speak to him. 

‘^Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with 
her cold hand. “I am a poor little seamstress, who 
was with you in La Force.” 

He murmured for answer: “True, I forget what 
you were accused of?” 

^Tlots. Though the just Heaven knows that I 
am innocent of any. It is likely? Who would thini: 
of plotting with a poor little weak creature hike 
me?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it, ed 
touched him, that tears started from his eyes. 

‘T am not afraid to die, Citizen Evremonde, bii^i 1 
have done nothing. I am not unwilling to die, if the 
Republic which is to do so much good to us poor, 
will profit by my death ; but I do not know how that 
can be, Citizen Evremonde. Such a poor weak little 
creature!” 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to 
warm and soften to, it warmed and softened to this 
pitiable girl. 

“I heard you were released, Citizen Evremonde. 
I hoped it was tnie?” 

“It was. But I was again taken and condemned.” 

“If I may ride with you, Citizen Evremonde, will 
you let me hold your hand? I am not afraid, but I 
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am little aad weak, and it will give me more coiu>> 
age.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw 
a sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. 
He pressed the work-worn, hunger worn young fin- 
gers and touched his lips. 

‘‘Are you dying for him?” she whispered. 

‘‘And his wife and child. Hushl Yes.” 

“0 you will let me hold your brave hand, 
stranger?” 

“Hushl Yes, my poor sister; to the last.” 

Along the Paris streets, the death-carts rumble, 
hollow and harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine 
to La Guillotine. All the devouring and insatiate 
Monsters imagined since imagination could record 
itself, are fused in the one realization, Guillotine. 
And yet there is not in France, with its rich variety 
of soil and climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, 
a peppercorn, which will grow to maturity under 
conditions more certain than those that have pro- 
duced this horror. Crush humanity out of shape 
once more, under similar hammers, and it will twist 
itself into the same tortured forms. Sow the same 
seed of rapacious license and oppression over again, 
and it will surely yield the same fruit according to 
its kind. 

Six tumbrils rolled along the street. Change these 
back again to what they were, thou powerful en- 
chanter, Time, and they shall be seen to be the car- 
riages of absolute monarchs, the equipages of feudal 
nobles, the toilettes of flaring Jezebels, the churches 
that are not my father’s house but dens of thieves, 
the huts of millions of starving peasants! No; the 
great magician who majestically works out the ap- 
pointed order of the Creator, never reverses his 
transformations. “If thou be changed into this 
shape by the will of God,” says the seer to the 
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enchanted, in the wise Arabian stories, *^then remain 
so I But, if thou wear this form through mere pass- 
ing conjuration, then resume thy former aspect!” 
Changeless and hopeless, the tumbrils rolled along. 

As the sombre wheels of the six carts go round, 
they seem to plough up a long crooked furrow 
among the populace in the streets. Ridges of faces 
are thrown to this aide and that, and the ploughs 
go steadily onward. So used are the regular inhab- 
itants of the houses to the spectacle, that in many 
windows there are no people, and in some the occu- 
pation of the hands is not so much as suspended, 
while the eyes survey the faces in the tumbrils. 
Here and there, the inmate has visitors to see the 
sight; then he points his finger, with something of 
the complacency of a curator or authorized expo- 
nent, to this cart and to this, and seems to tell who 
sat here yesterday, and who there the day before. 

Of the riders in the tumbrils, some observe these 
things, and all things on their last roadside, with 
an impassive stare; others, with a lingering interest 
in the ways of life and men. Some, seated with 
drooping heads, are sunk in silent despair; agmii, 
there are some so heedful of their looks that 
cast upon the multitude such glances as they 
seen in theaters, and in pictures. Several close tbeir 
eyes, and think, or try to get their straying thou^^ts 
together. Only one, and he a miserable creature, of 
a crazed aspect, is so shattered and made drunk by 
horror, that he sings, and tries to dance. Not one 
of the whole number appeals by look or gesture, to 
the pity of the people. 

There is a guard of sundry horsemen riding 
abreast of the tumbrils, and faces are often turned 
up to some of them, and they are asked some ques- 
tion. It would seem to be always the same question, 
for, it is always followed by a press of people to- 
ward the third cart. The horsemen abreast of that 
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cart, frequently point out one man in it with their 
jswords. The leading curosity is, to know which is 
he; he stands at the back of the tumbril with his 
head bent down, to converse with a mere girl who 
gits on the side of the cart, and holds his hand. He 
has no curiosity or care for the scene about him, 
and always speaks to the girl. Here and there in 
the long street of St. Honore, cries are raised 
against him. If they move him at all, it is only to 
a quiet smile, as he shakes his hair a little more 
loosely about his face. He cannot easily touch his 
face, his arms being bound. 

On the steps of a church, awaiting the coming- 
np of the tumbrils, stands the Spy and prison-sheep. 
He looks into the first of them: not there. He 
looks into the second: not there. He already asks 
himself, *^Has he sacrificed me?” when his face 
clears, as he looks into the third. 

Which is P]vremonde?” says a man behind him. 

‘'That. At the back there.” 

“With his hand in the girl’s?” 

“Yes.” 

The man cries, “Down, Evremonde I to the Gillo- 
tine all aristocrats! Down, Evremonde!” 

“Hush, hush!” the Spy entreats him timidly. 

“And why not, citizen?” 

“He is going to pay the forfeit: it will be paid 
in five minutes more. LfCt him be at peace.” 

But the man continuing to exclaim, “Down Evre- 
monde I” the face of Evremonde is for a moment 
turned toward him. Evremonde then sees the Spy, 
and looks attentively at him, and goes his way. . . . 

The Ministers of Sainte Guillotine are robed and 
ready. Crash ! — A head is held up, and the knitting- 
women who scarcely lifted their heads to look at it a 
moment ago when it could think and speak, count 
One. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on; the 
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third comes up. Crash! — And the knitting-women, 
never faltering or pausing in their word, count Two. 

The supposed Evr4monde descends, and the seam- 
stress is lifted out next after him. He has not relin- 
quished her patient hand in getting out, but still 
holds it as he promised. He gently places her with 
her back to the crashing engine that constantly 
whirrs up and falls, and she looks into his face and 
thanks him. 

“But for you, dear stranger, I should not be so 
composed, for I am naturally a poor little thing, 
faint of heart: nor should I have been able to raise 
my thoughts to Him who was put to death, that we 
might have hope and comfort here to-day. I think 
you were sent to me by Heaven.” 

“Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “Keep your 
eyes upon me, dear child, and mind no other object.” 

“I mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall 
mind nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“They will be rapid. Fear not!” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of vif^- 
tims, but they speak as if they were alone. Eye ^ 
eye, voice to voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, 
these two children of the Universal Mother, else so 
wide apart and differing, have come together on the 
dark highway, to repair home together, and rest in 
her bosom. 

“Brave and generous friend, will you let me ask 
you one last question? I am very ignorant, and it 
troubles me — ^just a little.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“I have a cousin, an only relative and an orphan, 
like myself, whom I love very dearly. She is five 
years younger than I, and she lives in a farmer^s 
house in the south country. Poverty parted us, and 
she knows nothing of my fate — for I cannot write 
— and if I could, how should I tell her! It is better 
as it is.” 
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*‘Yes, yes; better as it is.” 

“What I have been thinking as we came along, 
and what 1 am still thinking now, as I look into 
your kind strong face which gives me so much 
support, is this: — if the Republic really does good 
to poor, and they come to be less hungry and in 
all ways to suffer leas, she may live a long time: 
she may even live to be old.” 

“What then, my gentle sister?” 

“Do you think:” the uncomplaining eyes in which 
there is so much endurance, fill with tears, and the 
lips part alittle more and tremble: “that it will 
seem long to me, while I wait for her in the better 
land where I trust both you and I will be mercifully 
sheltered?” 

“It cannot be, my child; there is no Time there, 
and no trouble there.” 

“You comfort he so much! I am so ignorant. 
Am I to kiss you now? Is the moment come.” 

“Yes.” 

She kisses his lips; he kisses hers; they solemnly 
bless e«ach other. The spare hand does not tremble 
as he releases it ; nothing worse than a sweet, bright 
constancy is in the patient face. She goes next 
before him — is gone; the knitting-women count 
Twenty-Two. 

“I am the Resurrection and the life,” said the 
Lord; “he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth in me 
shall never die.” 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps in the 
outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward in 
one great mass, like one great heave of water, all 
flashes away. Twenty-Three- 
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DICK SWIVELLER AND THE MAR- 
CHIONESS 

(Prom *‘The Old Curiosity Shop”) 

13 ICHARD SWIVELLER, being often left alone, 
began to find the time hang heavy on his 
hands. For the better preservation of his cheerful- 
ness therefore, and to prevent his faculties from 
rusting, he provided himself with a cribbage-board 
and pack of cards, and accustomed himself to play 
at cribbage with a dummy, for twenty, thirty, or 
sometimes even fifty thousand pounds a side, be- 
sides many hazardous bets to a considerable amount. 

As these games were very silently conducted, not- 
withstanding the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, Mr. Swiveller began to think that on those 
evenings when Mr. and Miss Brass were out (and 
they often went out now) he heard a sort of snorting 
or half-hard breathing sound in the direction of the 
door, which it occurred to him, after some refiectk|i, 
must proceed from the small servant, who almys 
had a cold from damp living. Looking intently mt 
way one night, he plainly distinguished an eye 
gleaming and glistening at the keyhole; and having 
now no doubt that his suspicions were correct* he 
stole softly to the door, and pounced upon her be- 
fore she was aware of his approach. 

“Oht I didn’t mean any harm indeed, upon my 
word I didn’t,” cried the small servant, struggling 
like a much larger one. ‘Tt’s so very dull down- 
stairs. Please don’t tell upon me, please don’t.” 

‘^Tell upon you!” said Dick. “Do you mean to 
say you were looking through the keyhole for com- 
pany?” 

“Yes, upon me word I was,” replied the small 
servant. 
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”How long have you been cooling your eye 
there?” said Dick. 

“Oh ever since you first began to play them cards, 
and long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fantastic exercises 
with which he had refreshed himself after the fa- 
tigues of business, and to all of which, no doubt, the 
small servant was a party, rather disconcerted Mr. 
Swiveller; but he was not very sensitive on such 
points, and recovered himself speedily. 

“Well — come in,” — he said, after a little consid- 
eration. “Here — sit down, and I’ll teach you how 
to play.” 

“Oh ! I durstn’t do it,” rejoined the small servant; 
“Miss Sally ’ud kill me, if she know’d I come up 
here.” 

“Have you got a fire down-stairs?” said Dick. 

“A very little one,” replied the small servant. 

“Miss Sally couldn't kill me if she know’d I went 
down there, so I’ll come,” said Richard, putting the 
cards into his pocket. “Why, how thin you are I 
What do you mean by it?” 

“It ain't my fault.” 

“Could you eat any bread and meat?” said Dick, 
taking down his hat. “Yes? Ah? I thought so. 
Did you ever taste beer?” 

“I had a sip of it once,” said the small servant. 

“Here's a state of things!” cried Mr. Swiveller, 
raising his eyes to the ceiling. “She never tasted it 
— it can't be tasted in a sip! Why, how old are 
you?” 

“I don't know.” 

Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and 
appeared thoughtful for a moment; then, bidding 
the child mind the door until he came back, van- 
ished straight away. 

Presently, he returned, followed by the boy from 
the public-house, who bore in one hand a plate of 
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bread and beef, and in the other a great pot, filled 
with some very fragrant compound, which sent forth 
a grateful steam, and was indeed choice purl, made 
after a particular recipe which Mr. Swiveller had 
imparted to the landlord, at a period when he was 
deep in his books and desirous to conciliate his 
friendship. Relieving the boy of his burden at the 
door and charging his little companion to fasten it 
to prevent surprise, Mr. Swiveller followed her into 
the kitchen. 

^Therel” said Richard, putting the plate before 
her. “First of all clear that off, and then you*Jl see 
what’s next.” 

The small servant needed no second bidding, and 
the plate was soon empty. 

“Next,” said Dick, handing the purl, “take a pull 
at that; but moderate your transports, you know, 
for you’re not used to it. Well, is it good?” 

“Oh I isn’t it?” said the small servant. 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyond all ©x- 
l)rcssion by this reply, and took a long draught him- 
self: steadfastly regarding his companion while he 
did so. These preliminaries disposed of, he api^ibd 
himself to teaching her the game, which she toon 
learnt tolerably well, being both sharp-witted apd 
cunning. 

“Now,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting two sixpences 
into a saucer, and trimming the wretched candle, 
when the cards have been cut and dealt, “those are 
the stakes. If you win, you get ’em all. If I win, I 
get ’em. To make it seem more real and pleasant, 
I shall call you the Marchioness, do you hear?” 

The small servant nodded. 

“Then, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, ‘^fire 
away I” 

The Marchioness, holding her cards very tight in 
both hands, considered which to play, and Mr. 
Swiveller, assuming the gay and fashionable air 
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which such society required, took another pull at the 
tankard, and waited for her lead. 

Mr. Swiveller and his partner played several rub- 
bers with varying success, until the loss of three six- 
pences, the gradual sinking of the purl, and the 
striking of ten o’clock, combined to render that gen- 
tleman mindful of the flight of time, and the ex- 
pediency of withdrawing before Mr. Sampson and 
Miss Sally Bass returned. 

"With which object in view, Marchioness,” said 
Mr. Swiveller gravely, "I shall ask your ladyship’s 
permission to put the board in my pocket, and to 
retire from your presence when I have finished this 
tankard; merely observing, Marchioness, that since 
life-like a river is flowing, I care not how fast it rolls 
on, ma’am, on, while such purl on the bank still is 
growing, and such eyes light the waves as they run. 
Marchioness, your health. You will excuse my 
wearing my hat, but the palace is damp, and the 
marble floor is — if I may be allowed the expression 
— sloppy.” 

As a precaution against the latter inconvenience, 
Mr. Swiveller had been sitting for some time with 
his feet on the hob, in which attitude he now gave 
utterance to those apologetic observations, and 
slowly sipped the last choice drops of nectar. 

"The Baron Sampeono Brasso and his fair sister 
are ( you tell me) at the play?” said Mr. Swiveller, 
leaning his left arm heavily upon the table, and rais- 
ing his voice and his right leg after the manner of a 
theatrical bandit. 

The Marchioness nodded. 

"Ha!” said Mr. Swiveller, with a portentious 
frown. " ’Tis well. Marchioness! — ^but no matter. 
Some wine there. Ho!” He illustrated these melo- 
dramatic morsels, by handing the tankard to himself 
with great humility, receiving it haughtily, drinking 
from it thirstily, and smacking his lips fiercely. 
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The small servant who was not so well acquainted 
with theatrical conventionalities as Mr. Swiveller 
(having indeed never seen a play, or heard one 
spoken of, except by chance through chinks of doors 
and in other forbidden places), was rather alarmed 
by demonstrations so novel in their nature, and 
showed her concern so plainly in her looks, that Mr. 
Swiveller felt it necessary to discharge his brigand 
manner for one more suitable to private life, as he 
asked : 

“Do they often go where glory waits *em and 
leave you here?” 

“Oh, yes; I believe you they do,” returned the 
small servant. “Miss Sally’s such a one-er for that^ 
she is.” 

“Such a what?” said Dick. 

“Such a one-er,” returned the Marchioness. 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Swiveller deter* 
mined to forego his responsible duty of setting her 
right, and to suffer her to talk on ; as it was evident 
that her tongue was loosened by the purl, and hep 
opportunities for conversation were not so frequent 
as to render a momentary check of little conne*; 
quence. 

“They sometimes go to see Mr. Quilp ” said tile 
small servant with a shrewd look; “they go to a 
man3^ places, ble.ss you!” 

“Is Mr. Brass a wunner?” said Dick. 

“Not half what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,” replied 
the small servant, shaking her head. “Bless you, 
he’d never do anything without her.” 

“Oh! he wouldn’t, wouldn’t he?” said Dick. 

“Miss Sally keeps him in such order,” said the 
small servant; “he always asks her advice, he does; 
and he catches it sometimes. Bless you, you 
wouldn’t believe how much he catches it.” 

“I suppose,” said Dick, “that they consult to- 
gether, a good deal, and talk about a great many 
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people — ^about me for instance, sometimes, eh, Mar- 
chioness?” 

The Marchioness nodded amazingly. 

''Complimentary?” said Mr. Swivellcr. 

The Marchioness changed the motion of her head, 
which had not yet left off nodding, and suddenly 
began to shake it from side to side, with vehemence 
which threatened to dislocate her neck. 

“Humph!” Dick muttered. “Would it be my 
breach of confidence, Marchioness, to relate what 
they say of the humble individual who has now the 
honor to ?” 

“Miss Sally says you're a funny chap,” replied 
his friend. 

“Well, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “that's 
not uncomplimentary. Merriment, Marchioness, is 
not a bad or a degrading quality. Old King Cole 
was himself a merry old soul, if we may put any 
faith in the pages of history.” 

“But she says,” pursued his companion, “that 
you ain't to be trusted.” 

“Why, really Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
thoughtfully; “several ladies and gentlemen — ^not 
exactly professional persons, but tradespeople, 
ma’am, tradespeople — have made the same remark. 
The obscure citizen who keeps the hotel over the 
way, inclined strongly to that opinion to-night when 
I ordered him to prepare the banquet. It's a popu- 
lar prejudice. Marchioness; and yet I am sure I 
don’t know why, for I have been trusted in my time 
to a considerable amount, and I can safely say that 
I never forsook my trust until it deserted me — 
never. Mr. Brass is of the same opinion, I sup- 
pose?” 

His friend nodded again, with a cunning look 
which seemed to hint that Mr. Brass held stronger 
opinions on the subject than his sister ; and seeming 
to recollect herself, added imploringly, “But don’t 
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you ever tell upon me, or I shall be beat to death.” 

‘^Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, rising, “the 
word of a gentleman is as good as his bond — some- 
times better, as in the present case, where his bond 
might prove but a doubtful sort of security. I am 
your friend, and I hope we shall play many more 
rubbers together in this same saloon. But Mar- 
chioness,” added Richard, stopping in his way to the 
door, and wheeling slowly round upon the small ser- 
vant, who was following with the candle ; “it occurs 
to me that you must be in the constant habit of 
airing your eye at key-holes, to know all this.” 

“I only wanted,” replied the trembling Marchio- 
ness, “to know where the key to the safe was hid; 
that was all ; and I wouldn^t have taken much, if I 
had found it — only enough to squench my hunger.” 

“You didn’t find it then?” said Dick. “But of 
course you didn’t, or you’d be plumper. Good 
night. Marchioness. Fare thee well, and if forever, 
then forever fare thee well — and put up the chain, 
Marchioness, in case of accidents.” 

With this parting injunction, Mr. Swiveller 
emerged from the house; and feeling that he had 
this time taken quite as much to drink as promised 
to be good for his constitution (purl being a rather 
strong and heady compound), wisely resolved to 
partake himself to his lodgings, and to bed at once. 
Homeward we went therefore; and his apartments 
(for he still retained the plural fiction) being at no 
great distance from the office, he was soon seated 
in his own bed-chamber, where, having pulled off 
one boot and forgotten the other he fell into deep 
cogitation. 

“This Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, folding 
his arms, “is a very extraordinary person — sur- 
rounded by mysteries, ignorant of the taste of beer, 
unacquainted with her own name (which is less re- 
markable,) and taking a limited view of society 
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through the keyholes of doors — can these things be 
her destiny, or has some unknown person started 
an opposition to the decrees of fate? It is a most 
inscrutable and unmitigated staggerer!” 

When his meditations had attained this satisfac- 
tory point, he became aware of his remaining boot, 
of which, with unimpaired solemnity he proceeded 
to divest himself; shaking his head witii exceeding 
gravity all the time, and sighing deeply. 

Some men in his blighted position would have 
taken to drinking; but as Mr. Swiveller had taken 
to that before, he only took to playing the flute, 
thinking after mature consideration that it was a 
good, sound, dismal occupation, not only in unison 
with his own sad thoughts, but calculated to awaken 
a fellow-feeling in the bosoms of his neighbors. In 
pursuance to this resolution, he now drew a little 
table to his bedside, and arranging the light and a 
small oblong music-box to the best advantage, took 
his flute from its box, and began to play most 
mournfully. 

The air was '‘Away with melancholy” — a compo- 
sition, which, when it is played very slowly on the 
flute, in bed, with the further disadvantage of being 
performed by a gentleman but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the instrument, who repeats one note 
a great many times before he can find the next, has 
not a lively effect. Yet for half the night, or more, 
Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes upon his back with 
his eyes upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of 
bed to correct himself by the book, played this un- 
happy tune over and over again; never leaving off, 
save for a minute or two at a time to take breath 
and soliloquize about the Marchioness, and then be- 
ginning again with renewed vigor. It was not until 
he bad quite exhausted his several subjects of medi- 
tation, and had breathed into the flute the whole 
sentiment of the purl down to its very dregs, and 
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had nearly maddened the people of the house, and 
at both the next doors, and over the way — ^that he 
shut up the music-box, extinguished the candle, and 
finding himself greatly lightened and relieved in his 
mind, turned round and fell asleep. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures 
as Richard Swiveller, are extremely precarious. That 
very night, Mr. Richard was seised with an alarming 
illness, and in twenty-four hours was stricken with 
a raging fever. 

Tossing to and fro upon his hot, uneasy bed; tor- 
mented by a fierce thirst which nothing could ar>- 
pease; unable to find, in any change of posture, a 
moment’s peace or ease ; and rambling ever through 
deserts of thought where there was no resting-place, 
no sight or sound suggestive of refreshment or re- 
pose, nothing but dull eternal weariness, with no 
change but the restless shif tings of his miserable 
body, and the weary wandering of his mind, con- 
stant still to one ever-present anxiety — to a sense of 
something left undone, of some fearful obstacle to 
be surmounted, of some carking care that would not 
be driven away, and which haunted the distemper#(l 
brain, now in this form, now in that always shadowy 
and dim, but recognizable for the same phantom in 
every shape it took; darkening every vision like an 
evil conscience, and making slumber horrible — in 
these slow tortures of his dread disease, the unfor- 
tunate Richard lay wasting and consuming inch by 
inch, until, at last, when he seemed to fight and 
struggle to rise up, and to be held down by devils, 
he sank into a deep sleep, and dreamed no more. 

He awoke with a sensation of most blissful rest, 
better than sleep itself, he began gradually to re- 
member something of these sufferings, and to think 
what a long night it had been, and whether he had 
not been delirious twice or thrice. Happening, in 
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the midst of these cogitations, to raise his hand, he 
was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, and yet 
how thin and light it really was. Still, he felt in- 
different and happy ; and having no curiosity to pur- 
sue the subject, remained in the same waking 
slumber until his attention was attracted by a 
cough. This made him doubt whether he had locked 
his door last night, and feel a little surprised at 
having a companion in the room. Still, he lacked 
energy to follow up this train of thought; and un- 
consciously fell, in a luxury of repose, to staring at 
some green stripes on the bed-furniture, and asso- 
ciating them strangely with patches of fresh turf, 
while the yellow ground between made gravel-walks, 
and so helped out a long prospective of trim gardens. 

He was rambling in imagination on these terraces, 
and had quite lost himself among them indeed, when 
he heard the cough once more. The walks shrunk 
into stripes again at the sound, and raising himself 
a little in the bed, and holding the curtain open with 
one hand, he looked out. 

The same room certainly, and still by candlelight ; 
but with what unbounded astonishment did he see 
all those bottles, and basins, and articles of linen 
airing by the fire, and such-like furniture of a sick 
chamber — all very clean and neat, but all quite dif- 
ferent from anything he bad left there, when he 
went to bed! The atmosphere, too, filled with a 
cool smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly 
sprinkled; the — the what? The Marchioness? 

Yes; playing cribbage with herself at the table. 
There she sat, intent upon her game, coughing now 
and then in a subdued manner as if she feared to 
disturb him — shuffling the cards, cutting, dealing, 
playing, counting, pegging — going through all the 
mysteries of cribbage as if she had been in full prac- 
tice from 'the cradle ! 
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Mr. Swiveller contemplated these things for a 
short time, and suffering the curtain to fall into its 
former position, laid his head on the pillow again. 

^‘I’m dreaming,” thought Richard, “that’s clear. 
When I went to bed my hands were not made of 
egg-shells; and now I can almost see through ’em. 
If this is not a dream, I have woke up, by mistake, 
in an Arabian Night, instead of a London one. But 
I have no doubt I’m asleep. Not in the least.” 

Here the small servant had another cough. 

“Very remarkable!” thought Mr. Swiveller. “I 
never dreamt such a real cough as that before. I 
don’t know, indeed, that I over dreamt either a 
cough or sneeze. Perhaps it’s part of the philosophy 
of dreams that one never does. There’s another — 
and another — I say! — I’m dreaming rather fast!” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. 
Swiveller, after some reflection, pinched himself in 
the arm. 

“Queerer still!” he thought. “I came to bed 
rather plump than otherwise, and now there’s noth- 
ing to lay hold of. I’ll take another survey. 

The result of this additional inspection was, to 
convince Mr. Swiveller that the objects by which he 
was surrounded were real, and that he saw then^, 
beyond all question, with his waking eyes. 

“It’s an Arabian Night; that’s what it is,” said 
Richard. “I’m in Damascus or Grand Cairo. The 
Marchioness is a Genie, and having had a wager 
with another Genie about who is the handsomest 
young man alive, and the worthiest to be the hus- 
band of the Princess of China, has brought me 
away, room and all, to compare us together. Per- 
haps,” said Mr. Swiveller, turning languidly around 
on his pillow, and looking on that side of the bed 
which was next the wall, “the Princess may be still — 
No, she’s gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation. 
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as, even taking it to be the correct one, it still in- 
volved a little mystery and doubt, Mr. Swiveller 
raised the curtain, determined to take the first 
favorable opportunity of addressing his companion. 
An occasion soon presented itself. The Marchioness 
dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to take the 
usual advantage; upon which Mr. Swiveller called 
out as loud as he could: ^^Two for his heels!” 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and clapped 
her hands. “Arabian Night, certainly,” thought Mr. 
Swiveller; “they always clap their hands instead of 
ringing the bell. Now, for the two thousand black 
slaves, with jars of jewels on their heads!” 

It appeared, however, that she had only clapped 
her hands for joy; as directly afterwards she began 
to laugh, and then to cry; declaring, not in choice 
Arabic, but in familiar English, that she was 
glad she didn^t know what to do.” 

“Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, thoughtfully, 
“be pleased to draw nearer. First of all, will you 
have the goodness to inform me where I shall find 
my voice; and secondly, what has become of my 
flesh?” 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully 
and cried again; whereupon Mr. Swiveller (being 
very weak) felt his own eyes affected likewise. 

“I begin to infer, from your manner, and these 
appearances, Marchioness,” said Richard, after a 
pause, and smiling with a trembling lip, “that I have 
been ill.” 

“You just have!” replied the small servant, wip- 
ing her eyes. “And haven’t you been talking none- 
sense!” 

“Oh!” said Dick. “Very ill, Marchioness, have 

I been?” 

“Dead, all but,” replied the small servant. “I 
never thought you’d get better. Thank Heaven you 
have!” 
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Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. By 
and by, he began to talk again; inquiring how long 
he had been there. 

“Three weeks to-morrow,” replied the small ser- 
vant. 

“Three what?” said Dick. 

“Weeks,” returned the Marchioness emphatically; 
“three long, slow, weeks.” 

The bare thought of having been in such ex- 
tremity, caused Richard to fall into another silence, 
and to lie flat down again, at his full length. The 
Marchioness, having arranged the bed-clothes more 
comfortably, and felt that his hands and forehead 
were quite cool — a discovery that filled her with 
delight — cried a little more, and then applied her- 
self to getting tea ready, and making some thin 
dry toast. 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked 
on with a grateful heart, very much astonished to 
see how thoroughly at home she made herself, and 
attributing this attention, in its origin, to Sally 
Brass, whom, in his own mind, he could not thank 
enough. When the Marchioness had finished her 
toasting, she spread a clean cloth on a tray, and 
brought him some crisp slices and a great basin cl 
weak tea, with which (she said) the doctor had left 
word he might refresh himself when he awoke. She 
propped him up with pillows, if not as skillfully as 
if she had been a professional nurse all her life, at 
least as tenderly; and looked on with unutterable 
satisfaction while the patient — stopping every now 
and then to shake her by the hand — took his poor 
meal with an appetite and relish, which the greatest 
dainties of the earth, under any other circumstances, 
would have failed to provoke. Having cleared away, 
and disposed of everything comfortably about him 
again, she sat down at the table to take her own tea. 

“Marchioness,” said Mr, Swiveller, “how is Sally?” 
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The small servant screwed her face into an ex- 
pression of the very utmost entanglement of slyness 
and shook her head. 

^‘What, haven’t you seen her lately?” said Dick. 

*‘Seen her!” cried the small seri'ant. “Bless you, 
IVe run away I” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down 
again quite flat, and so he remained for about five 
minutes. By slow degrees he resumed his sitting 
posture after that lapse of time, and inquired: 

“And where do you live, Marchioness?” 

“Live!” cried the small servant. “Herel” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Swiveller. 

And witli that he fell down flat again, as sud- 
denly as if he had been shot. Thus he remained, 
motionless and bereft of speech, until she had fin- 
ished her meal, put everything in its place, and 
swept the hearth; when he motioned her to bring 
a chair to the bed-side, and, being propped up 
again, opened a farther conversation. 

“And so,” said Dick, “you have run away?” 

“Yes,” said the Marchioness, “and they’ve been 
a tizing of me.” 

“Been — I beg your pardon,” said Dick — ^^Vhat 
have they been doing?” 

“Been tizing of me — tizing you know — in the 
newspapers,” rejoined the Marchioness. 

“Ay, ay,” said Dick, “advertising?” 

The small servant nodded, and winked. Her eyes 
were so red with waking and crying, that the Tragic 
Muse might have winked with greater consistency. 
And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, “how it was that you thought 
of coming here.” 

“Wliy, you see,” returned the Marchioness, “when 
you was gone, I hadn’t any friend at all, because 
the lodger he never come back, and I didn’t know 
where either him or you was to be found, you know. 
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But one morning, when I was ” 

“Was near a keyhole?” suggested Mr. Swiveller, 
observing that she faltered. 

“Well then,” said the small servant, nodding; 
“when I was near the office keyhole — as you see 
me through, you know — heard somebody saying 
that she lived here, and was the lady whose house 
you lodged at, and that you was took very bad, 
and wouldn’t nobody come and take care of you. 
Mr. Brass, he says, ‘It’s no business of mine,’ he 
says; and Miss Sally, .she says, ‘He’s a funny chap, 
but it’s no business of mine;’ and the lady went 
away, and slammed the door to, when she went out, 
I can tell you. So I run away that night, and come 
here, and told ’em you was my brother, and they 
believed me, and I’ve been here ever since.” 

“This poor little Marchioness has been wearing 
herself to death!” cried Dick. 

“No I haven’t,” she returned, “not a bit of it. 
Don’t you mind about me. I like sitting up, and 
I’ve often had a sleep, bless you, in one of them 
chairs. But if you could have seen how you tried 
to jump out o’ winder, and if you could have 
heard how you used to keep on singing and making 
speeches, you wouldn’t have believed it — I’m so^ 
glad you’re better, Mr. Liverer.” 

“Livcrer indeed!” said Dick thoughtfully. “It’s 
well I am a liverer. I strongly suspect I should 
have died, Marchione.ss, but for you.” 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small ser- 
vant’s hand in his, again, and being as we have 
seen, but poorly, might in struggling to express his 
thanks have made his eyes as red as hers, but that 
she quickly changed the theme by making him lie 
down, and urging him to keep very quiet. 

“The doctor,” she told him, “said you was to be 
kept quite still, and there was to be no noise or 
nothing. Now, take a rest, and then we’ll talk 
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again. I'll sit by you, you know. If you shut your 
eyes, perhaps you'll go to sleep. You’ll be all the 
better for it, if you do.” 

The Marchioness, in saying these words, brought 
a little table to the bed-side, took her seat at it, and 
began to work away at the concoction of some cool- 
ing drink, with the address of a score of chemists. 
Richard Swiveller, being indeed fatigued, fell into 
a slumber, and waking in about half an hour, in- 
quired what time it was. 

“Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, 
helping him to sit up again. 

“Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller. plucking off 
his night-cap and flinging it to the oth^r end of the 
room; “if you’ll do me the favor to retire for a few 
minutes and see what sort of a night it is, I’ll get 
up.” 

“You mustn’t think of such a thing,” cried his 
nurse. 

“I must indeed,” said the patient, looking around 
the room. “Whereabouts arc my clothes?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad — ^you haven’t got any,” replied 
Marchioness. 

“Ma'am 1” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonish- 
ment. 

“I’ve been obliged to sell them, every one, to get 
the things that was ordered for you. But don't 
take on about that,” urged the Marchioness, as 
Dick fell back upon his pillow. “You’re too weak 
to stand, indeed.” 

“I suppose,” said Dick, “there’s nothing left — ^not 
so much as a waistcoat even?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“It% embarrassing,” said Mr. Swiveller, “in case 
of fire — even an umbrella would be something — ^brit 
you did quite right, dear Marchioness. I should 
have died without you I” ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 
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Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly from his ill- 
ness, bought for the Marchioness a handsome stock 
of clothes, and put her to school forthwith. After 
casting about for some time for a name that should 
be worthy of her, he decided in favor of Sophronia 
Sphynx, as being euphonious and genteel, and fur- 
thermore indicative of mystery. Under this title 
the Marchioness repaired, in tears, to the school of 
his selection, from which, as she soon distanced all 
competitors, she was removed before the lapse of 
many quarters to one of a higher grade. It is but 
bare justice to Mr. Swiveller to say, that, although 
the expenses of her education kept him in straitened 
circumstances for half dozen years, he never slack- 
ened in his zeal, and always held himself sufficiently 
repaid by the accounts he heard (with great gravity) 
of her advancement, on his monthly visits to the 
governess, who looked upon him as a literary gentle- 
man of eccentric habits, and of a most prodigious 
talent in quotation. 

In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept the Marchioness at 
this establishment until she was, at a moderate 
guess, full nineteen years of age — good-looking, 
clever, and good-humored; when he began to con-' 
aider seriously what was to be done next. On one 
of his periodical visits, while he was revolving thiflj 
question in his mind, the Marchioness came down 
to him, alone, looking more smiling and more fresh 
than ever. Then, it occurred to him, but not for the 
first time, that if she would marry him, how com- 
fortable they might be! So Richard asked her; 
whatever she said, it wasn^t No ; and they were mar- 
ried in good earnest that day week. Which gave 
Mr. Swiveller frequent occasions to remark at divers 
subsequent periods that there had been a young 
lady saving up for him after all. 
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DEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY 

(From “Dombey &> Son”) 

OAUL had never risen from his little bed. He 
^ lay there, listening to the noises in the street, 
quite tranquilly; not caring much how the time 
went, but watching it and watching everything 
about him with observing eyes. 

When the sunbeams struck into his room through 
the rustling blinds, and quivered on the opposite 
wall like golden water, he knew that evening was 
coming on, and that the sky was red and beautiful. 
As the reflection died away, and a gleam went 
creeping up the wall, he watched it deepen, deepen, 
deepen, into night. Then he thought how the long 
streets were dotted with lamps, and how the peace- 
ful stars were shining overhead. His fancy had a 
strange tendency to wander to the river, which he 
knew was flowing through the great city; and now 
he thought how black it was, and how deep it 
would look, reflecting the host of stars — and more 
than all, how steadily it rolled away to meet the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and footsteps in the 
street became so rare that he could hear them com- 
ing, count them as they passed, and lose them in 
the hollow distance, he would lie and watch the 
many-colored ring about the candle, and wait pa- 
tiently for day. His only trouble was the swift and 
rapid river. He felt forced, sometimes, to try to 
stop it — to stem it with his childish hands — or choke 
it away with sand — and when he saw it coming on, 
resistless, he cried out! But a word from Flor- 
ence, who was always at his side, restored him to 
himself; and leaning his poor head upon her breast, 
he told Floy of his dream, and smiled. 

When day began to dawn again, he watched for 
the sun ; and when its cheerful light began to sparkle 
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in the room, he pictured to himself — pictured! he 
saw — ^the high church towers rising up into the 
morning sky, the town reviving, waking, starting 
into life once more, the river glistening as it rolled 
(but rolling fast as ever), and the country bright 
with dew. Familiar sounds and cries came by de- 
grees into the streets below; the servants in the 
house were roused and busy; faces looked in at the 
door, and voices asked his attendants softly how he 
was. Paul always answered for himself, am bet- 
ter. I am a great deal better, thank you! Tell 
papa so!” 

By little and little, he got tired of the bustle of 
the day, the noise of carriages and carts, and people 
passing and re-passing; and would fall asleep or be 
troubled with a restless and uneasy sense again — 
the child could hardly tell whether this were in his 
sleeping or waking moments — of that rushing river. 
“Why, will it never stop, Floy?” he would some-» 
times ask her. “It is bearing me away, I think!” 

But Floy could always soothe and reaasure him; 
and it was his daily delight to make her lay her 
head down on his pillow, and take some rest. 

“You are always watching me, Floy. Let me 
watch you, now!” They would prop him up with 
cushions in a corner of his bed, and there he would 
recline the while she lay beside him: bending for- 
ward oftentimes to kiss her, and whispering to those 
who were near that she was tired, and how she had 
sat up so many nights beside him. 

Thus the flush of the day, in its heat and light, 
would gradually decline ; and again the golden water 
would be dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors 
— they used to assemble down stairs, and come up 
together — ^and the room was so quiet, and Paul was 
so observant of them (though he never asked of any- 
body what they said), that he even knew the differ- 
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euce in the sound of their watches. But his interest 
centered in Sir Parker Peps, who always took his 
seat on the side of the bed. For Paul had heard 
them say long ago, that that gentleman had been 
with his mamma when she clasped Florence in her 
arms, and died. And he could not forget it now. 
He liked him for it. He was not afraid. 

The people round him changed as unaccountably 
as on the first night at Dr. Blember’s — except Flor- 
ence — ^Florence never changed — ^and what had been 
Sir Parker Peps, was now his father, sitting with 
his head upon his hand. Old Mrs. Pipchin dozing 
in an easy chair, often changed to Miss Tox, or his 
aunt; and Paul was quite content to shut his eyes 
again, and see what happened next without emo- 
tion. But this figure with its head upon its hand 
returned so often, and remained so long, and sat so 
still and solemn, never speaking, never being spoken 
to, and rarely lifting up its face, that Paul began 
to wonder languidly, if it were real; and in the 
night-time saw it sitting there, with fear. 

*'FIoy I» he said, '^what is that?^^ 

“Where, dearest?” 

“There I at the bottom of the bed.” 

“There’s nothing there, except papal” 

The figure lifted up its head, and rose, and coming 
to the bedside, said: “My own boy! Don’t you 
know me?” 

Paul looked it in the face, and thought, was this 
his father? But the face so altered to this thinking, 
thrilled while he gazed, as if it were in pain; and 
before he could reach out both his hands to take it 
between them, and draw it toward him, the figure 
turned quickly from the little bed, and went out at 
the door. 

Paul looked at Florence with fluttering heart, but 
he knew what aiie was going to say, and stopped her 
with his face against her lips. The next time he 
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obeerved the fijiiurc sitting at the bottom of the 
bed, he called out to it: 

‘^Don’t be so sorry for me, dear papal Indeed I 
am quite happy!” 

His father coming and bending down to him — 
which he did quickly, and without first pausing by 
the bedside — Paul held him round the neck, and re- 
peated those words to him several times, and very 
earnestly; and Paul never saw him in his room 
again at any time whether it were day or night, but 
he called out, “Don’t be so sorry for me! Indeed 
I am quite happy!” This was the beginning of his 
saying in the morning that he was a great deal bet- 
tor, and that they were to tell his father so. 

How many times the golden water danced upon 
the wall ; how many nights the dark river rolled 
toward the sea in spite of him; Paul never counted, 
never sought to know. If their kindness or his 
sense of it, could have increased, they were more 
kind, and he more grateful every day; but whether 
they were many days or few, appeared of little mo- 
ment now, to the gentle boy. 

One night he had been thinking of his mother, 
and her picture in the drawing-room down stainp,, 
and thought she must have loved sweet Florence 
better than his father did, to have held her in her 
arms when she felt that she was dying — for ev^ 
he, her brother, who had such dear love for her, 
could have no greater wish than that. The train of 
thought suggested to him to inquire if he had ever 
seen his mother ; for he could not remember whether 
they had told him, yes or no, the river running very 
fast, and confusing his mind. 

“Floy, did I ever see mamma?” 

“No, darling, why!” 

“Did I ever see any kind face, like mamma’s 
looking at me when I was a baby, Floy?” 
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He asked, incredulously, as if he had some vision 
of a face before him. 

“Oh yes, dear!” 

“Whose, Floy?” 

“Your old nurse's. Often.” 

“And where is my old nurse?” said Paul. “Is she 
dead too? Floy, are we all dead, except you?” 

There was a hurry in the room for an instant — 
longer, perhaps; but it seemed no more — then all 
was still again; and Florence, with her face quite 
colorless, but smiling, held his head upon her arm. 
Her arm trembled very much. 

“Show me that old nurse, Floy, if you please!” 

“She is not here, darling. She shall come to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, Floy!” 

Paul closed his eyes with those words, and fell 
asleep. When he awoke, the sun was high, and the 
broad sky was clear and warm. He lay a little look- 
ing at the windows, which were open, and the cur- 
tains nistling in the air, and waving to and fro : then 
he said, “Floy, is it to-morrow? Is she come?” 

Some one seemed to go in quest of her. Perhaps 
it was Susan. Paul thought he heard her telling him 
when he had closed his eyes again, that she would 
soon be back; but he did not open them to see. 
She kept her word — perhaps she had never been 
away — ^but the next thing that happened was a noise 
of footsteps on the stairs, and then Paul woke — 
woke mind and body — ^and sat upright in his bed. 
He saw them now about him. There was no gray 
mist before them, as there had been sometimes in 
the night. He knew them every one, and called 
them by their names. 

“And who is this? Is this my old nurse?” said 
the child, regarding with a radiant smile, a figure 
coming in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed 
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those tears at sight of him, and called him her dear 
boy, her pretty boy, her own poor blighted child. 
No other woman would have stooped down by his 
bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and put it to 
her lips and breast, as one who had some right to 
fondle it. No other woman would have forgotten 
everybody there but him and Floy, and been so 
full of tenderness and pity. 

“Floy! this is a kind good face!” said Paul. “I 
am glad to see it again. Don’t go away old nurse! 
Stay here.” 

His senses were all quickened, and he heard a 
name he knew. 

“Who was that, who said ^Walter?’” he asked, 
looking around. “Some one said Walter. Is he 
here? I should like to see him very much.” 

Nobody replied directly; but his father soon said 
to Susan, “Call him back, then: let him come upl” 
After a short pause of expectation, during which he 
looked with smiling interest and wonder, on his 
nurse, and saw that she had not forgotten Flo^r, 
Walter was brought into the room. His open fa<» 
and manner, and his cheerful eyes, had always made 
him a favorite with Paul; and when Paul saw him, 
he stretched out his hand, and said, “Good-by!^ 

“Good-by, my child!” cried Mrs. Pipchin hurry- 
ing to his bed’s head, “Not good-by?” 

For an instant, Paul looked at her with the wist- 
ful face with which he had so often gazed upon her 
in his corner by the fire. “Ah yes,” he said placidly, 
“good-by I Walter dear, good-by!” — turning his head 
to where he stood, and putting out his hand again. 
“Where is pax^a?” 

He felt his father’s breath upon his check, before 
the words had parted from his lips. 

“Remember, Walter, dear papa,” he whispered, 
looking in his face. “Remember Walter. I was fond 
of Walter!” The feeble hand waved in the air, as if 
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it cried “good-by I” to Walter once again. 

“Now lay me down,” he said, “and Floy, come 
close to me, and let me see you I” 

Sister and brother wound their arms around each 
other, and the golden light came streaming in, each 
fell upon them, locked together. 

“How fast the river runs, between its green banks 
and the rushes, Floy I But *tis very near the sea. I 
hear the waves! They always said so!” 

Presently he told her that the motion of the boat 
upon the stream was lulling him to rest. How green 
the banks were now, how bright the flowers growing 
on them, and how tall the rushes! Now the boat 
was out at sea, but gliding smoothly on. And now 
there was a shore before him. He stood on the 
bank I 

He put his hands together, as he had been used to 
do at his prayers. He did not remove his arms to 
do it; but they saw him fold them so behind her 
neck. 

“Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the 
face! But tell them that the print upon the stairs 
at school is not divine enough. The light about the 
head is shining on me as I go!” 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, 
and nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old 
fashion! The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged until our race has 
nm its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up 
like a scroll. The old, old fashion — Death I 

Oh thank God, all who sec it, for that older 
fashion yet, of Immortality I And look upon us, 
angels of young children, with regards not quite 
estranged, when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean 1 
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A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR 

^T^HERE was once a child, and he strolled about 
a good deal, and thought of a number of things. 
He had a sister, who was a child too, and his con- 
stant companion. These two used to wonder all day 
long. They wondered at the beauty of the flowers; 
they wondered at the height and blueness of the 
sky; they wondered at the depth of the bright 
water; they wondered at the goodness and the 
power of God who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, Sup- 
posing all the children upon earth were to die, would 
the flowers, and the water, and the sky be sorry? 
They believed they would be sorry. For, said they, 
the buds are the children of the flowers, and the 
little playful streams that gambol down the hill-sides 
are the children of the water; and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide and seek in the sky all 
night must surely be the children of the stars; al|d 
they would all be grieved to see their playmate, 
the children of men no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to 
come out in the sky before the rest, near the church 
spire, above the graves. It was larger and more 
beautiful, they thought, than all the others, and 
every night they watched for it, standing hand in 
hand at a window. Whoever saw it first cried out, 
I see the star!” And often they cried out both 
together, knowing so well when it would rise, and 
where. So they grew to be such friends with it, 
that, before lying down in their beds, they always 
looked out once again, to bid it good-night; and 
when they were turning round to sleep, they used 
to say, “God bless the star I” 

But while she was still very young, oh very, very 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so very 
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weak that she could no longer stand in the window 
at night; and then the child looked sadly out by 
himself, and when he saw the star, turned round and 
said to the patient pale face on the bed, “see the 
star!” and then a smile would come upon the face, 
and a little weak voice used to say, “God bless my 
brother and the star!” 

And so that time came all too soon! when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no face 
on the bed; and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not there before; and when the 
star made long rays down toward him, as he saw it 
through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed 
to make such a shining way from earth to Heaven, 
that when the child went to his solitary bed, he 
dreamed about the sto; and dreamed that, lying 
where he was, he saw a train of people taken up 
that sparkling road by angels. And the star, open- 
ing, showed him a great world of light, where many 
more such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and soon came out from the long rows 
in which they stood, and fell upon the people’s 
necks, and kissed them tenderly, and went away with 
them down avenues of light, and were so happy in 
their company, that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But, there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient 
face that once had lain upon the bed was glorified 
and radiant, but his heart found out his sister among 
all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance to 
the star, and said to the leader among those who 
had brought the people thither: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said '*No.” 
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She was turning hopelessly away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, sister, I am 
here! Take me!” and then she turned her beam- 
ing eyes upon him, and it was night; and the star 
was shining in the room, making long rays down 
toward him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon 
the star as on the home he was to go to, when his 
time should come; and he thought that he did not 
belong to the earth alone, but to the star too, be- 
cause of his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby bom to be a brother to the 
child; and while he was so little that he never yet 
had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny form out 
on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and 
the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all 
turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in h4r 
arms, he cried, “0, sister, I am here! Take meP* 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the fd^ar 
was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books when an old servant came to him and said: 

“Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessings on 
her darling son I” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that for- 
mer company. Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the 
star, because the mother was re-united to her two 
children. And he stretched out his arms and cried, 
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O, mother, sister and brother, I am here? Take 
me!” And they answered him, “Not yet,” and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by his fireside, 
heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed with 
tears when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister^s angel to the leader: “Is my 
brother come?” 

And he said, “Nay, but, his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, “My daughter's 
head is on my sister ^s bosom, and her arm is around 
my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is the baby 
of old time, and I can bear the parting from her. 
God be praised!” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his 
once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were 
slow and feeble, and his back was bent. And one 
night as be lay upon his bed, his children standing 
round, he cried, as he had cried so long ago: 

“I see the star!” 

They whispered one another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “I am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment, and I move toward the star as a 
child. And O, Father, now I thank thee that it 
has so often opened, to receive those dear ones who 
await me!” 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 
grave. 


THE IVY GREEN 

A DAINTY plant is the ivy green, 
That creepth o’er ruins old! 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold, 
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The walls must be cnimbled, the stones decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 

And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the ivy green. . . . 

Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 

But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 

The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon tht' past; 

For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 

Creeping on where time has been, 

A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
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Sydney Thompson Dobell, an English poet, born 
at Cranbrook, Kent, England, in 1824, died at Nails- 
worth in 1874. He wrote his first poem, ^^The Ro- 
man, ’’ under the pen name of “Sydney Yendys.^’ 
“Balder” appeared in 1854. He wrote “Sonnets on 
the war” with Alexander Smith. For a time it was 
thought he would be the greatest poet of England, 
an estimate that time has modified. 


BEAUTY 

(Prom ‘‘Balder”) 

Scene. — A meadow oj fiowers. Balder and his 
wife Amyj who has been long an invalid, are the 
speakers. 

Balder. My beautiful I 

Amy. Am I? Then give me now 
The long long promised lesson ; teach me what 
Is beauty. I am very well to-day, 

My brain is like that sea of glass and fire 

Whereof we read together, whereupon 

The angels walked. Let them walk thro^ my soul. 

Dost thou remember idle days when we 

Lay here, and thou didst roll the broken rocks 

That spun into the valley round as stars? 

So take the worlds and bowl them round about me, 
For well I think thou canst; and Fll not flinch; 
Nay try me I 

Balder. And thou liest among the bells 
And blossoms, and lookest up to any star. 

And thinkest in some AngePs face to read 
The mystery of beauty. Loveliness 
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Is precious for its essence ; time and space 
Make it nor near nor far nor old nor new, 
Celestial nor terrestrial. Seven snowdrops 
Sister of Pleiads, the primrose is kin 
To Hesper, Hesper to the world to come 1 
For sovereign Beauty as divine is free ; 

Herself perfection, in herself complete, 

Or in the flowers of earth or stars of heaven 
Merely contained in the seven-colored bow 
Arching the globe, and still contained in each 
Of all its rain-drops. This, my thought, I give 
To thee, and am no poorer; no, nor thou 
Still giving, nor a singular of all 
Whoever shall possess it, tho^ my thought 
Become the equal birthright of unborn 
Nations of men, in every heart a whole. 

There cannot be a dimple on the cheek 
But all an everlasting soul hath smiled ; 

Day is but day to all the eyes on earth, 

No less than day to mine. Love strong as death 
Measures eternity and fills a tear; 

And beauty universal may be touched 
As at the lips in any single rose. 

See liow I turn toward the turf, as he 
Who after a long pilgrimage once more 
Beholds the face that was his desert dream. 
Turning from heaven and earth bends over it, 
And parts the happy tresses from her brow, 
Counting her ringlets, and discoursing bliss 
On every hint of beauty in the dear 
Bcgaincd possession, oft and oft retraced, 

So could I lie down in the summer grass 
Content, and in the round of my fond arm 
Enclose enough dominion, and all day 
Do tender descant, owning one by one 
Floweret and flower, and telling o’er and o’er 
The changing sum of beauty still repaid 
In the unending task forever new, 
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And in a love which first sees but the whole, 

But when the whole is partially beloved 
Doth feast the multitude upon the bread 
Of one, endow the units with no less 
Than all, and make each meanest integer 
The total of ray joy. Yet I have stood 
And clasped the earth as if she were a maid ; 
And held her, bearing all her sparkling stars 
Upon her like a vase of Castalie 
Upon a Greek girl's head, and made my boast 
Of her, and as a lover let her fill 
My feeding eyes! Or I have hovered far 
Upon the verge of all things, and beheld 
The round globe as a fruit upon a tree. 

The spangled tree that night by starry night 
Stands o’er us, and have seen an angel 
Pluck it and cool his lips, and drop the hull 
To chaos, and this earth, that I have loved 
And worshipxied, fall out of the universe 
As unrespected as a dead leaf falls 
From summer aspen, while the innuraerous stars 
Twinkled and quivered in the wind of God 
Walking between the shade of fruited heavens 
Untold a« once between the river trees 
Of Eden. But wherever I beheld 
Or one or every one, the whole or part. 

Some better things that is not either or all 
Forever putteth forth from all and each 
A hand, and toucheth me, as he of old 
Was touched in sleep; and I as one in sleep, 
Know not or how or where, but, having felt, 
Believe, and serve the Invisible Unknown, 
Calling it Beauty. Therefore in sweet awe 
Tread the bright mystery of the sod beneath 
Thy feet, thou priest of Beauty ; who dost stand 
Bareheaded 'ncath the stars, nor dare to slight 
Her presence in the floweret of the field ! 

Beware, for beauty, as a maid, delights 
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In summer ambush. Often the mere hem 
And flutter of her garment doth betray 
Her covert; or low murmurings of the leaves 
O’er-fond about her naked loveliness, 

Or jealous whisperings of envious winds, 

Or voice of birds when her unwonted smile 
Makes sudden sunshine in the dusky dell, 

Or stir of showers that fall like kisses on her, 

Or song of streams made happy by her limbs, 

Is all her bruit. And oft she buried is 
— Rapt from her upper realm by gnomes and ghouls, 
A moment powerful in the pause of Fate. 

And her immortal body thrust in haste. 

Below the earth some lingering tress reveals 
That floateth like a floweret in the wind. 
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Henrt Austin Dobson, English poet and biog- 
rapher, was born at Plymouth, England, in 1840. 
He was educated for the engineering profession. 
He has written many biographical sketches, among 
them “Hogarth,^* “Prior” and “Hood,” He has 
also written a large volume on “Fielding.” His 
poems show a vivid imagination and are very grace- 
ful in style. “Vignettes in Rhyme” and “Vers de 
Soci^te” are representative. 

THE CHILD-MUSICIAN 

rjE had played for his lordship’s levee, 

He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 

And the poor little brain would swim. 

And the face grew peaked and eerie, 

And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said— too late— “He is weary I 
He shall rest for, at least, to-night!” 

But at dawn, when the birds were wakening, 

As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 

, A something snapped in the gloom. 

Twas a string of his violoncello, 

And they heard him stir in the bed : — 

“Make room for a tired little fellow 
Kind God! — ” was the last that he said. 
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THE BALLAD OF PROSE AND 
RHYME 

the ways are heavy with mire and rut, 

In November fogs, in December snows, 
When the North W^ind howls, and the doors are 
shut — 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from the whitethorn blows, 
And the jasmine-stars at the casement climb, 

And a Rosalind-face at the lattice shows, 

Then hey I for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 

When the brain gets dry as an empty nut, 

When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a “formal cut,” — 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows, 
And the young year draws to the “golden prime,” 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose — 

Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 

In a theme where the thoughts have a pedant-strut. 
In a changing quarrel of “Ayes” and “Noes,” 

In a starched procession of “If” and “But,”— 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose; 
But whenever a soft glance softer grows 
And the light hours dance to the trysting-time, 

And the secret is told “that no one knows,”— 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 

ENVOY 

In the work-a-day world, — ^for its needs and woal, 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-bells clash and chime, 

Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 
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Mary Elizabeth (Mapbs) Dodge, American writer 
and editor, born in New York City in 1838; died 
1905. She was at her best in her stories for young 
people. ^^Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates/* was 
awarded a prize by the French Academy. From 
1873, until her death, she was editor of St. Nich~ 
olas. Her tales, by translation, are familiar to the 
children of all European countries. 


THE TWO MYSTERIES 

(Copyright by the Century Co.) 

Tl^E know not what it is, dear, 
This sleep so deep and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, 
The cheek so pale and chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, 
Though we may call and call ; 

The strange white soltitude of peace 
That settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, 
This desolate heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, 
And walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere 
The loved who leave us go, 

Nor why we*re left to wonder still, 
Nor why we do not know. 
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But this we know: our loved and dead, 

If they should come this day — 

Should come and ask us, “What is life?” 

Not one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep 
As ever death can be; 

Yet oh! how dear it is to us — 

This life we live and see! 

Then might they say — ^ihese vanished ones— 
And blessed is the thought! — 

^‘So death is sweet to us, beloved. 

Though we may show you naught; 

We may not to the quick reveal 
The mystery of death — 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, 

The mystery of breath.” 

The child who enters life comes not 
With knowledge or intent, 

So those who enter death must go 
As little children sent. 

Nothing is known. But I believe 
That God is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, 

So death is to the dead. 
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“LEWIS CARROLL” 

Charles Lutwidge Dodoson, famous as a witer 
of children’s stories under the pen name of Lewis 
Carroll, was born in 1832, died at Guildford, Eng- 
land in 1898. He was a clergyman and wrote his 
books for the pleasure it gave him, and for mem- 
bers of his family. He was a noted mathematician 
and wrote a number of works on mathematical sub- 
jects. “Alice in Wonderland” was published in 
1869, and a sequel, “Through the Looking Glass,” 
some years later. 

THE LANG COORTIN^ 

'T^HE ladye she stood at her lattice high, 

^ Wi’ her doggie at her feet: 

Through the lattice she can spy 
The passers in the street. 

“There’s one that standeth at the door, 

And tirleth at the pin: 

Now speak and say, my popinjay, 

If I sail let him in.” 

Then up and spake the popinjay, 

That flew abune her head : 

“Gae let him in that tirls the pin: 

He cometh thee to wed.” 

0, when he cam’ the parlor in, 

A woeful man was he! 

“And dinna ken your lover agen, 

Sae well that loveth thee?” 
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"And how wad I ken ye loved me, sir, 
That have been sae lang away? 

And how I ken ye loved me, sir? 

Ye never telled me sae.” 


Said, "Ladye, dear,” and the salt, salt tear 
Cam^ rinnin’ doon his cheek, 

"I have sent thee tokens of my love 
This many and many a week. 

"O, didna ye get the rings, Ladye, 

The rings o’ the gowd sae fine? 

I wot that I have sent to thee 
Fourscore, fourscore and nine.” 


"They cam’ to me,” said that fair ladye. 

"Wow, they were flimsie things!” 

Said, "That chain o’ gowd, my doggie to howd, 
It is made o’ thae self-same rings.” 


"And didna ye get the locks, the locks, 
The locks o’ my ain black hair 
Whilk I sent by post, whilk I sent by box, 
Whilk I sent by the carrier?” 


"They cam’ to me,” said that fair ladye ; 

"And I prithee send nae mairl” 

Said, "That cushion sae red, for my doggie’s 
head, 

It is stuffed wi’ thae locks o’ hair.” 


"And didna ye get the letter, Ladye, 

Tied wi’ a silken string, 

Whilk I sent to thee frae the far countrie, 
A message of love to bring?” 
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“It cam’ to me frae the far countrie, 

Wi’ its silken string and a’; 

But it wasna prepaid/’ said that high-bom maid, 
‘Sae I gar’d them tak’ it awa*/’ 

“O, ever alack that ye sent it back, 

It was written sae clerkly and well! 

Now the message it brought, and the boon that 
it sought, 

It must even say it mysel’.” 

Then up and spake the popinjay, 

Sae wisely counselled he: 

“Now say it in the proper way: 

Gae doon upon thy knee!” 

The lover he turned baith red and pale, 

Went doon upon his knee : 

“O, Ladye, hear the waesome tale 
That must be told to thee! 


“For five lang years, and five lang years, 
I coorted thee by looks; 

By nods and winks, by smiles and tears, 
As 1 had read in books. 


“For ten lang years, O weary hours! 

I coorted thee by signs; 

By sending game, by sending flowers. 
By sending ValentineB. 


“For five lang years, and five lang years, 
I had dwelt in the far countrie, 

Till iliat thy mind should be inclined 
Mair tenderly to me. 
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*'Now thirty years awe gane and past, 

I am come frae a foreign land: 

I am come to tell thc^e my love at last — 
O, Ladye, gie me thy hand!” 

The ladye she turned not pale nor red, 
But she smiled a pitiful smile: 

“Sic’ a coortin* as yours, my man,” she said, 
“Takes a lang and weary while!” 

And out and laughed the popinjay^ 

A laugh of bitter scorn: 

A coortin’ done in sic’ a way. 

It ought not to be borne!” 

Wi’ lhat the doggie barked aloud, 

And up aiul doon he ran, 

And tugged and strained his chain o’gowd 
All for to bite the man. 

“O, hush thee, gentle popinjay! 

O, hush thee, doggie, dear! 

There is a word I fain wad say, 

It needeth he should hear!” 

Aye, louder screamed that ladye fair 
To drown her doggie’s bark: 

Ever the lover shouted mair 
To make that ladye hark! 

Shrill and more shrill the popinjay 
Upraised his angry squall : 

I trow the doggie’s voice that day 
Was louder than tliem all! 

The serving-men and serving-maids 
Sat by the kitchen fire: 

They heard sic’ a din the parlor within 
As made them much admire. 
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Out spake the boy in buttons 
(I ween he wasna thin), 

‘*Now, wha will tae the parlor gae, 

And stay this deadlie din?” 

And they have taen a kerchief, 

Casted their kevila in. 

For wha should tae the parlor gae 
And stay that deadlie din. 

When on that boy the kevil fell 
To stay the fearsome noise, 

“Gae in,” they cried, “whatever betide, 
Thou prince of button-boys!” 

Syne, he has taen a supple-cane 
To swinge that dog so fat: 

The doggie yowled, the doggie howled. 
The louder aye for that. 

Syne, he has taen a mutton-bane, 

The doggie ceased his noise. 

And followed doon the kitchen stair 
That prince of button-boys! 

Then sadly spake that ladye fair, 

W'i' a frown upon her brow: 

“O, dearer to me is my sma^ doggie 
Than a dozen sic* as thou ! 

“Nae use, nae use, for sighs and tears, 
Nae use at all to fret: 

Sin* yeVe bided sac well for thirty years 
Ye may bide a wee langer yet!” 

Sadly, sadly he crossed the floor. 

And tirled at the pin : 

Sadly went he through the door 
Where sadly he cam* in. 
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"0, gin I had a popinjay 
To fly abune my head, 

To tell me what I ought to say, 
I had by this been wed. 

‘‘0, gin I find anither ladye,” 

He said wi’ sighs and tears, 

“I wot my coortin’ sail not be 
Anither thirty years: 

“For gin I find a ladye gay, 
Exactly to my taste. 

I’ll pop the question, aye or nay, 
In twenty years at maist.” 


A MAD TEA-PARTY 

(From “Alice in Wonderland”) 

^ I 'HERE was a table set out under a tree in front 
of the house, and the March Hare and the 
Hatter were having tea at it: a Dormouse was fit- 
ting between them, fast asleep, and the other two 
were using it as a cushion, resting their elbows on it, 
and talking over its head. “Very uncomfortable 
for the Dormouse,” thought Alice: “Only, as it’s 
asleep, I suppose it doesn’t mind.” 

The table was a large one, but the three were all 
crowded together at one corner of it. 

“No room! No room!” they cried out when they 
saw Alice coming. 

“There’s plenty of room!” said Alice indignantly, 
and she sat down in a large arm-chair at one end of 
the table. 

“Have some wine,” the March Hare said in an 
encouraging tone, 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was 
nothing on it but tea. “I don’t see any wine,” she 
remarked. 
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“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

“Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said 
Alice angrily. 

“It wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without 
being invited,” said the March Hare. 

“I didn’t know it was ycmr table,” said Alice; 
“it’s laid for a great many more than three.” 

“Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. He 
had been looking at Alice for some time with great 
curiosity, and this was his first speech. 

“You should learn not to make personal re- 
marks,” Alice said with some severity; “it’s very 
rude.” 

The Hatter opened his eyes very wirlo on hearing 
this; but all he mid was, “Why is a raven like a 
writing desk?” 

“Come, we shall have some fun nowl” thought 
Alice. “I’m glad they’ve begun asking riddles — 
I believe I can guess that,” she added aloud. 

“Do you mean that you think you can find out 
the answer to it?” said the March Hare. 

“Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” the March 
Hare went on. 

“I do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least — ^at least 
I mean what I say — ^that’s the same thing, you 
know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 
“Why, you might just as well say that T see what 
I eat’ is the same thing as T eat what I see!’ ” 

“You might just as well say,” added the March 
Hare, “that T like what I get’ is the same thing as 
T get what I like !’ ” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dor- 
mouse, who seemed to be talking in his sleep, “that 
T breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing as T sleep 
when I breathe!’” 

“It is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter, 
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and here the conversation dropped, and the party 
sat silent for a minute, while Alice thought over 
all she could remember about ravens and writing- 
desks, which wasn’t much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. 
“What day of the month is it?” he said, turning 
to Alice. He had taken his watch out of his pocket, 
and was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every now 
and then, and holding it to his oar. 

Alice considered a little, and said, “The fourth.” 

“Two days wrong!” sighed the Hatter. “I told 
you butter wouldn’t suit the works!” he added, 
looking angrily at the March Hare. 

“It was the best blitter,” the March Hare meekly 
replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” 
the Hatter grumbled; “you shouldn’t have put it 
in with the broad-knife.” 

The March Haro took the watch and looked at it 
gloomily; then he dipped it into his cup of taa, 
and looked at it again ; but he could think of notii> 
ing better to say than his first remark, “It wa« the 
best butter, you know.” 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with 
some curiosity. “What a funny watch!” she re- 
marked. “It tells the day of the month, and doesn’t 
tell what o’clock it is!” 

“Why should it?” muttered the Hatter. “Does 
your watch tell you what year it is?” 

“Of course not,” Alice replied very readily; ‘Ibut 
that’s because it stays the same year for such a 
long time together.” 

“Which is just the case with wme,” said the 
Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s re- 
mark seemed to her to have no sort of meaning in 
it, and yet it was certainly English. “I don’t quite 
understand you,” she said, as politely as she could. 
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“The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hat- 
ter, and he poured a little hot tea on its nose. 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, and 
said, without opening its eyes, “Of course, of course; 
just as I was going to remark myself.” 

“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter 
said, turning to Alice again. 

“No, I give it up,” Alice replied; “what’s the 
answer?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 

“Nor I,” said the March Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. “1 think you might do 
something better with the time,” she said, “than 
wasting it in asking riddles that have no answers.” 

“If you knew Time as well as I do,” said the Hat- 
ter, “you wouldn’t talk about wasting it. It’s him!^ 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you don’t,” the Hatter said, tossing 
his head contemptuously. “I dare say you never 
even spoke to Time.” 

“Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied; ^‘but I 
know I have to beat time when I learn music.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said the Hatter. “He 
won’t stand beating. Now, if you only kept on 
good terms with him, he’d do almost anything you 
liked with the clock. For instance, suppose it were 
nine o’clock in the morning, just time to begin 
lessons; you’d only have to whisper a hint to Time, 
and round goes the clock in a twinkling I Half-past 
one, time for dinner!” 

(“I only wish it was,” the March Hare said to 
itself in a whisper.) 

“That would be grand certainly,” said Alice 
thoughtfully; “but then — ^I shouldn’t be hungry for 
it, you know.” 

“Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter; “but 
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you could keep it to half-past one as long as you 
liked.” 

^‘Is that the way you manage?” Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. 

“Not I,” he replied. “We quarrelled last March 
— just before he went mad, you know — ” (pointing 
with his teaspoon at the March Hare), ** — it was 
at the great concert given by the Queen of Hearts, 
and I had to sing: 

^Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 

How I wonder what 5'ou’re at I* 

You know the song perhaps?” 

^TVe heard something like it,” said Alice. 

“It goes on, you know,” the Hatter continued, 
“in this way: 

‘Up above the world you fly, 

Like a tea-tray in the sky. 

Twinkle, twinkle — ’ ” 

Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began sing- 
ing in its sleep, “Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, twin- 
kle — ” and went on so long that they had to pihohi 
it to make it stop. 

“Well, I’d hardly finished the first verse,” said 
the Hatter, “when the Queen bawled out, ‘He’s 
murdering the time! Off with his head !’ ” 

“How dreadfully savage!” exclaimed Alice. 

“And ever since that,” the Hatter went on in 
a mournful tone, “he won’t do a thing I ask. It’s 
always six o’clock now.” 

A bright idea came into Alice’s head. “Is that 
the reason so many tea-things are put out here?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the Hatter with a sigh; 
“it’s always tea-time, and we’ve no time to wash the 
things between whiles.” 
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“Then you keep moving round, I suppose?” said 
Alice. 

“Exactly so,” said the Hatter; “as the things 
get used up.” 

“But when you come to the beginning again?” 
Alice ventured. 

“Suppose we changed the subject,” the March 
Hare interrupted, yawning. “I am getting tired of 
this. I vote the young lady tells us a story.” 

“I'm afraid I don't know one,” said Alice, rather 
alarmed at the proposal. 

“Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. 
“Wake up, Dormouse!” And they pinched it on 
both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. “I wasn't 
asleep,” he said, in a hoarse, feeble voice; “I heard 
every word you fellows were saying.” 

“Tell us a story!” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do!” pleaded Alice. 

“And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, “or 
you'll V>e asleep again before it's done.” 

“Once upon a time there were three little sisters,” 
the Dormouse began in a great hurry; “and their 
names were Elsie, Lacie and Tillie; and they lived 
at the bottom of a well ” 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, who took a 
great interest in questions of eating and drinking. 

“They lived on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after 
thinking a minute or two. 

“They couldn't have done that, you know,” Alice 
gently remarked; “they'd have been ill.” 

“So they were,” said the Dormouse; ^^very ill.” 

Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an 
extraordinary way of living would be like, but it 
puazled her too much, so she went on; “But why 
did they live at the bottom of a well?” 

“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to 
Alice, very earnestly. 
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‘^IVe had nothing yet,” Alicje replied in an 
offended tone, ‘'so I can’t take more.” 

“You mean, you can’t take less” said the Hatter; 
“it’s very easy to take more than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice, 

“Who’s making personal remarks now?” the 
Hatter asked triumphantly. 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this: so 
she helped herself to some tea and bread and but- 
ter, and then turned to the Dormouse, and repeated 
her question. “Why did they live at the bottom of 
a well?” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to 
think about it, and then said, “It was a treacle- 
well.” 

“There’s no sii^h thing!” Aline was beginning 
very angrily, but the Hatter and the March Hare 
went “Shf sh!” and the Dormouse sulkily re- 
marked, “If you can’t be civil, you’d better finiA 
the story for yourself.” 

“No, please go on I” Alice said very humbly; 
“I won’t interrupt you again. I dare say there may 
be one.” 

“One, indeed!” said the Dormouse indignantly; 
However, he consented to go on. “And so these 
three little sisters — they were learning to draw, 
you know ” 

“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite for- 
getting her ])roraise. 

“Treacle,” said the Dormouse, without consider- 
ing at all this lime. 

‘T want a clean cup,” interrupted the Hatter; 
“let’s all move one place on.” 

He moved on as ho spoke, and the Dormouse fol- 
lowed him; the March Hare moved into the Dor- 
mouse’s place, and Alice rather unwillingly took the 
place of the March Hare. 

The Hatter was the only one who got any ad- 
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vantage from this change; and Alice was a good 
deal worse off than before, as the March Hare had 
just upset the milk-jug into his plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, 
so she began very cautiously: “But I don^t under- 
stand. Where did they draw the treacle from?” 

“You can draw water out of a water- well,” said 
the Hatter; “so I should think you could draw 
treacle out of a treacle-well — eh, stupid?” 

“But they were in the well,” Alice said to the 
Dormouse, not choosing to notice this last remark. 

“Of course they were,” said the Dormouse — 
“well in.” 

This answer so confused poor Alice that she let 
the Dormouse go on for some time without inter- 
rupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse 
went on, yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was 
getting very sleepy; “and they drew all manner of 
things — everything that begins with an M ” 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, 
and was going off into a doze, but, on being pinched 
by the Hatter it woke up again with a little shriek, 

and went on: “ that begins with an M, such as 

mouse- traps, and the moon, and memory, and 
muchness — ^you know you say things are ^much of 
a muchness^ — did you ever see such a thing as a 
drawing of a muchness?” 

“Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much 
confused, “I don’t think ” 

“Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could 
bear: she got up in great disgust, and walked off; 
the Dormouse fell asleep instantly, and neither of 
the others took the least notice of her going, though 
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.she looked back once or twice, half hoping that they 
would call after her: the last time she saw them 
they were trying to put the Dormouse into the 
tea-pot. 

'^At any rate I’ll never go there again!” said 
Alice, as she picked her way through the wood. 

“It is the stupidest tea-party I ever was at in 
all my life!” 

Just as she said this she noticed that one of the 
trees had a door leading right into it. 

“That’s very curious!” she thought. “But every- 
thing’s curious to-day. I think I may as well go 
in at once.” And in she went. 

Once more she found herself in the long hall, and 
close to the little glass table. “Now, I’ll manage 
better this time,” she said to herself, and began 
by taking the little golden key, and unlocking the 
door that led into the garden. Then she set to 
work nibbling at the mushroom (she had kept a 
piece of it in her pocket) till she was about a foot 
high; then she walked down the little passage, an4 
then — she found herself at last in the beautiful 
garden, among the bright flower-beds and the cool 
fountains. 


FATHER WILLIAM 

(From “Alice in Wonderland") 

'you are old, Father William,” the young man 
said, 

“And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 

Do you think at your age it is right?” 

“In my youth,” father William replied to his son, 
“I feared it might injure the brain; 

But now that Fm perfectly sure I have none, 

Why, I do it again and again.” 
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^‘You are old,” said the youth, ^^as I mentioned 
before, 

And have grown most uncommonly fat ; 

Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 

“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook bis gray 
locks, 

“I kept all my limbs very supple 
By the use of this ointment — one shilling in the 
box — 

Allow me to sell you a couple.” 

“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are 
too weak 

For anything tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the 
beak: 

Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 

“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law. 
And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscular strength, which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 

“You are old,” said the youth; one would hardly 
suppose 

That your eye was as steady as ever; 

Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your nose — 
What made you so awfully clever?** 

“I have answered three questions, and that is 
enough,** 

Said his father; “don*t give yourself airs! 

Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 

Be off, or 111 kick you down stairs!’* 
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Alfred Domett, poet, bora at Camberwell Grove, 
Surrey, England, 1811; died 1887. He studied at 
Cambridge University, and then traveled for two 
years in America. He was called to the bar, and 
wont to live many years in New Zealand. On his 
return he published “Ranolf and Amohia,^’ descrip- 
tive of New Zealand. His “Christmas Hymn’^ is his 
finest poem, and established his reputation. 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


TT was the calm and silent night! 

Seven hundred years and fifty- three 

Had Rome been growing up to might 
And now was queen of land and sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars, 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago. 

n 

Twas in the calm and silent night, 

The senator of haughty Rome, 

Impatient u^ged his chariot’s flight 
From lordly revel rolling home; 

Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 

What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago? 
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III 

Within that province far away 

Went plodding home a weary boor: 

A streak of light before him lay, 

Fallen through a half-shut stable door 

Across his path. He passed, for naught 
Told what was going on within; 

How keen the stars, his only thought — 

The air, how calm, and cold and thin, 

In the solemn midnight. 

Centuries ago! 

IV 

O strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 

The earth was still, but knew not why: 

The world was listening unawares. 

How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever I 

To that still moment, none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever. 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago. 

V 

It is the calm and silent night T 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 

Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness — charmed and holy now! 

The night that erst no name had worn — 

To it a happy name is given ; 

For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven,. 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago! 
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A. Conan Doyle, novelist, was born at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1859. lie was educated for a physician, 
but his inclinations led him to writing as a pro- 
fession. His first book was published when he was 
nineteen, but success came only when the detective 
stories, “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” were 
written. Several times the author has tried to drop 
this popular character, but has been called back by 
the reading public. Hia historical novels are among 
the best of the present day, “The White Company,” 
of which an extract is given, being of most absorb- 
ing interest. As a reward for his work on the “Boer 
War,” as well as for his literary merit .he received 
the honor of knighthood. 


HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT 
THE TWO ROVER GALLEYS 


(From “The White Company’’) 

^HE three vessels had been sweeping swiftly 
westward, the cog still went to the front, al- 
though the galleys were slowly drawing in upon 
either quarter. To the left was a hard sky-line un- 
broken by a sail. The island already lay like a 
cloud behind them, while right in front was St. 
Alban^s head, with Portland looming mistily in the 
furthest distance. Alleyne stood by the tiller, look- 
ing backward, the fresh wind full in his teeth, the 
crisp winter air tingling on his face and blowing his 
yellow curls from under his baasinet. His cheeks 
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were flushed and his eyes shining, for the blood of 
a hundred fighting Saxon ancestors was beginning 
to stir in his veins. 

*^What was that?” he asked, as a hissing, sharf>- 
drawn voice seemed to whisper in his ear. The 
steersman smiled, and pointed with his foot to where 
a short, heavy cross-bow quarrel stuck quivering in 
the boards. At the same instant the man stumbled 
forward upon his knees, and lay lifeless upon the 
deck, a blood-stained feather jutting out from his 
back. As Alleyne stooped to raise him, the air 
seemed to be alive with th(' sharp zip-zip of the 
bolts, and ho could hear them pattering on the deck 
like apples at a tree-shaking. 

“Raise two more mantels by the poop lanthorn,” 
and Sir Nigel, quietly. 

“And another man to the tiller!” cried the mas- 
ter-shipman. 

“Keep them in i)lay, Aylward, with ton of your 
men,” the knight continued. ‘'And let ten of Sir 
Oliver’s bowmen do as much for the Gonoesc. I 
have no mind as yet to show them how much they 
have to fear from us.” 

Ten picked shots under Aylward stood in line 
across the broad deck, and it was a lesson to the 
young squires who had seen nothing of war to note 
how orderly and how cool were those old soldiers, 
how quick the command, and how prompt the car- 
rying out, ten moving like one. Their comrades 
crouched beneath the bulwarks, with many a rough 
jest and many a scrap of criticism or advice. 
“Higher, Wat, higher!” “Put thy body into it, 
Will!” “Forget not the wind, Hal!” So ran the 
muttered chorus, while high above it rose the sharp 
twanging of the strings, the hiss of the shafts, and 
the short “Draw your arrow! Nick your arrow! 
Shoot wholly together!” from the master-bowman. 

And now both mangonels were at work from the 
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j^alleys, but so covered and protected that, save at 
the moment of discharge, no glimpse could be 
caught of them. A huge brown rock from the 
Genoese simg over their heads, and plunged sullenly 
into the slope of a wave. Another from the Nor- 
man whizzed into the waist, broke the back of a 
horse, and crashed its way through the side of the 
vessel. Two others, flying together, tore a great 
gap in the St. Christopher upon the sail, and 
brushed three of Sir Oliver’s men-at-arms from the 
forecastle. The master-shipman looked at the 
knight with a troubled face. 

“They keep their distance from us,” said he. “Our 
archery is over-good, and they will not close. What 
defence can we make against the stones?” 

“I think I may trick them,” the knight answered 
cheerfully, and psLssed his order to the archers. In- 
stantly five of them threw up their hands and fell 
prostrate upon the deck. One had already been slam 
by a bolt, so that there were but four upon their 
feet. 

“That should give them heart,” said Sir N^l, 
eyeing the galleys, which crept along on either idde 
with a slow, measured swing of their great oar®, tibe 
water swirling and foaming under their sharp stains. 

“They still hold aloof!” cried Hawtayne. 

“Then down with two more!” shouted their 
leader. “That will do. Ma foil but they come to 
our lure like chicks to the fowler. To your arms, 
men! The pennon behind me, and the squires round 
the pennon. Stand fast with the anchors in the 
waist, and be ready for a cast. Now blow out the 
trumpets, and may God^s benison be with the honest 
men!” 

As he spoke a roar of voices and a roll of drums 
came from either galley, and the water was ladbed 
into spray by the hurried beat of a hundred oars. 
Down they swooped, one on the right, one on the 
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left, the sides and shrouds black with men and 
bristling with weapons. In heavy clusters they hung 
upon the forecastle all ready for a spring — ^faces 
white, faces brown, faces yellow, and faces black: 
fair Norsemen, swarthy Italians, fierce rovers from 
the Levant, and fiery Moors from the Barbary 
States, of all hues and countries, and marked solely 
by the common stamp of a wild-beast ferocity. 
Rasping up on either side, with oars trailing to 
save them from snapping, they poured in a living 
torrent with horrid yell and shrill whoop upon the 
defenceless merchantman. 

But wilder yet was the cry and shriller still the 
scream, when there rose up from the shadow of 
those silent bulwarks the long lines of the English 
bowmen, and the arrows whizzed in a deadly sleet 
among the unprepared masses upon the pirate decks. 
From the higher sides of the cog the bowmen could 
shoot straight down, at a range which was so short 
as to enable a cloth-yard shaft to pierce through 
mail-coats or to transfix a shield, though it were 
an inch thick of toughened wood. One moment 
Alleyne saw the galley^s poop crowded with rushing 
figures, waving arms, exultant faces: the next it 
was a blood-smeared shambles, with bodies piled 
three deep upon one another, the living cowering 
behind the dead to shelter themselves from that 
sudden storm-blast of death. On either side the 
seamen whom Sir Nigel had chosen for the pur- 
pose had cast their anchors over the side of the 
galleys, so that the three vessels, locked in an iron 
grip, lurched heavily forward upon the swell. 

And now set in a fell and fierce fight, one of a 
thousand of which no chronicler has spoken and no 
poet sung. Through all the centuries and over all 
those southern waters nameless men have fought in 
nameless places, their sole monuments a protected 
coast and an unraveged country-side. 
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Fore and aft the archers had cleared the galleys' 
decks, but from either side the rovers had poured 
down into the waist, where the seamen and bowmen 
were pushed back and so mingled with their foes 
that it was impossible for their comrades above to 
draw string to help them. It was a wild chaos 
where axe and sword rose and fell, while English- 
man, Norman and Italian staggered and reeled on 
a deck which was cumbered with bodies and slip- 
pery with blood. The clang of blows, the cries 
of the stricken, the short, deep shout of the island- 
ers, and the fierce whoops of the rovers, rose to- 
gether in a deafening tumult, while the breath of 
the panting men went up in the wintry air like 
the smoke from a furnace. The giant T^ienoire, 
towering above his fellows and clad from head to 
foot in plate of proof, led on his boarders, waving 
a huge mace in the air, with which he struck to the 
deck every man who opposed him. On the other 
side. Spade-beard, a dwarf in height, but of great 
breadth of shoulder and length of arm, had cut a 
road almost to the mast, with three-score Genoese 
men-at-arms close at his heels. Between these two 
formidable assailants the seamen were being slowly 
wedged more closely together, until they stood back 
to back under the mast wdth the rovers raging upon 
every side of them. 

But help was close at hand. Sir Oliver Buttes- 
thorn, with his men-at-arms, had swarmed down 
from the forecastle, while Sir Nigel, with his three 
squires, Black Simon, Aylward, Hordle John, and 
a score more, threw themselves from the poop and 
hurled themselves into the thickest of the fight. 
Alleyne, as in duty bound, kept his eyes fixed over 
his lord and pressed forward close at his heels. 
Often had he heard of Sir Nigel’s prowess and skill 
with all knightly weapons, but all the tales that 
had reached his ears fell far short of the real 
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quickness and coolness of the man. It was as if 
the devil was in him, for he sprung here and 
sprung there, now thrusting and now cutting, catch- 
ing blows on his shield, turning them with his blade, 
stooping under the swing of an axe, springing over 
the sweep of a sword, so swift and so erratic that 
the man who braced himself for a blow at him 
might find him six paces off ere he could bring it 
down. Three pirates had fallen before him, and he 
had wounded Spade-beard in the neck, when the 
Norman giant sprung at him from the side with a 
slashing blow from his deadly mace. Sir Nigel 
stooped to avoid it, and at the same instant turned 
a thrust from the Genoese swordsman, but, his foot 
slipping in a pool of blood, he fell heavily to the 
ground. Alleyne sprung in front of the Norman, 
but his sword was shattered and he himself beaten 
to the ground by a second blow from the ponderous 
weapon. Ere the pirate chief could repeat it, how- 
ever, John’s iron grip fell upon his wrist, and he 
found that for once be was in the hands of a 
stronger man than himself. Fiercely he strove to 
disengage his weapon, but Hordle John bent his 
arm slowly back until, with a sharp crack, like a 
breaking stave, it turned limp in his grasp, and the 
mace dropped from the nerveless fingers. In vain 
he tried to pluck it up with the other hand. Back 
and back still his foeman bent him, until, with a 
roar of pain and of fury, the giant clanged his full 
length upon the boards, while the glimmer of a 
knife before the bars of his helmet warned him that 
short would be his shrift if he moved. 

Cowed and disheartened by the loss of their 
leader, the Normans had given back and were now 
streaming over the bulwarks on to their own galley, 
dropping a dozen at a time on to her deck. But the 
anchor still held them in its crooked claw, and Sir 
Oliver, with fifty men, was hard upon their heels. 
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Now, too, the archers had room to draw their bows 
once more, and great stones from the yard of the 
cog came thundering and crashing among the flying 
rovers. Here and there they rushed with wild 
screams and curses, diving under the sail, crouching 
behind booms, huddling into corners like rabbits 
when the ferrets are upon them, as helpless and as 
hopeless. They were stern days, and if the honest 
soldier, too poor for a ransom, had no prospect of 
mercy upon the battlefield, what mth was there 
for sea-robbers, the enemies of human kind, taken 
in the very deed, with proofs of their crimes still 
swinging upon their yard-arm? 

But the fight had taken a new and a strange turn 
upon the other side. Spado-beard and his men had 
given slowly back, hard pressed by Sir Nigel, Ayl- 
ward, Black Simon and the poop-guard. Foot by 
foot the Italian had retreated, his armor running 
blood at every joint, his shield split, his crest shorn, 
his voice fallen away to a mere gasping and croak- 
ing. Yet he faced his foemen with dauntless cour- 
age, dashing in, springing back, sure-footed, steady- 
handed, with a point which seemed to menace three 
at once. Beaten back on to the deck of his own 
vessel, and closely followed by a dozen Englishmen, 
he disengaged himself from them, ran swiftly down 
the deck, sprung back into the cog once more, cut 
the rope which held the anchor, and was back in 
an instant among his crossbow-men. At the same 
time the Genoese sailors thrust with their oars 
against the side of the cog, and a rapidly widening 
rift appeared between the two vessels. 

“By St. George!” cried Ford, “we are cut off 
from Sir Nigel!” 

“He is lost!” gasped Terlake. “Come, let us 
spring for it.” 

The two youths jumped with all their strength to 
reach the departing galley. Ford’s feet reached the 
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edge of the bulwarks, and his hand clutching a rope, 
he swung himself on board. Terlake fell short, 
crashed in among the oars, and bounded off into 
the sea. Alleyne, staggering to the side, was about 
to hurl himself after him, but Hordle John dragged 
him back by the girdle. 

‘‘You can scarce stand, lad, far less jump,” said 
he. “See how the blood drips from your bassinet!” 

“My place is by the flag!” cried Alleyne, vainly 
struggling to break from the other’s hold. 

“Bide here, man. You would need wings ere you 
could reach Sir Nigel’s side.” 

The vessels were indeed so far apart now that the 
Genoese could use the full sweep of their oars, and 
draw away rapidly from the cog. 

“My God, but it is a noble fight!” shouted big 
John, clapping his hands. “They have cleared the 
poop, and they spring into the waist. Well struck, 
my lord! Well struck, Aylward! See to Black 
Simon, how he storms among the shipmen! But 
this Spade-beard is a gallant warrior. He rallies 
his men upon the forecastle. He hath slain an 
archer. Ha! my lord is upon him. Look to it, 
Alleyne! See to the whirl and glitter of it!” 

“By Heaven, Sir Nigel is down!” cried the squire. 

“Up!” roared John. “It was but a feint. He bears 
him back. He drives him to the side. Ah, by Our 
Lady! his sword is through him! They cry for 
mercy! Down goes the red cross, and up springs 
Simon with the scarlet roses!” 

The death of the Genoese leader did indeed bring 
the resistance to an end. Amid a thunder of cheer- 
ing from the cog and from galleys the forked pen- 
non fluttered upon the forecastle, and the galley, 
sweeping round, came slowly back, as the slaves who 
rowed it learned the wishes of their new masters. 

The two knights had come abroad the cog, and 
the graplings having been thrown off, the three 
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vessels now moved abreast* Through the storm and 
rush of the fight Alleyne had been aware of the 
voice of Goodwin Hawtayne, the master-shipman, 
with his constant ^‘Hale the bowline 1 Veer the 
sheet!” and strange it was to him to see how swiftly 
the blood-stained sailors turned from the strife to 
the ropes and back. Now the cog^s head was turned 
Franceward, and the shipman walked the deck, a 
peaceful master-mariner once more. 

“There is sad scath done to the cog, Sir Nigel, 
said he. “Here is a hole in the side two ells across, 
the sail split through the center, and the wood as 
bare as a friar’s poll. In good sooth, I know not 
what I shall say to Master Wither ton when I see 
the Itchen once more.” 

“By St. Paul! it would be a very sorry thing if 
we suffered you to be the worse of this day’s work,” 
said Sir Nigel. “You shall take these galleys back 
with you, and Master Whitherton may sell them. 
Then, from the moneys he shall take as much as 
may make good the damage, and the rest he shall 
keep until our home-coming, when every man shall 
have his share. An image of silver fifteen inches 
high I have vowed to the Virgin, to be placed in 
her chapel within the priory, for that she was 
pleased to allow me to come upon this Spade-beard, 
who seemed to me, from what I have seen of him, 
to be a very sprightly and valiant gentleman. But 
how fares it with you, Edricson?” 

“It is nothing, my fair lord,” said Alleyne, who 
had now loosened his bassinet, which was cracked 
across by the Norman’s blow. Even as he spoke, 
however, his head swirled round, and he fell to the 
deck, with the blood gushing from his nose and 
mouth. 

“He will come to anon,” said the knight, stoop- 
ing over him and passing his fingers through his 
hair. “I have lost one very valiant and gentle 
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squire this day. I can ill afford to lose another. 
How many men have fallen?” 

“I have pricked off the tally,” said Aylward, who 
had come aboard with his lord. ^^There are seven 
of the Winchester men, eleven seamen, your squire, 
young Master Terlake and nine archers.” 

“And of the others?” 

“They are all dead, save only the Norman knight 
who stands behind you. What would you that we 
should do with him?” 

“He must hang on his own yard,” said Sir Nigel. 
“It was my vow, and it must be done.” 

The pirate leader had stood by the bulwarks, a 
cord round his arms, and two stout archers on either 
side. At Sir Nigel’s words he started violently, and 
his swarthy features blanched to a livid gray. 

“How, Sir Knight?” ho cried, in broken English. 
“Que dites-vous? To hang, la mort du chieni To 
hangl” 

“It is my vow,” said Sir Nigel, shortly. “From 
what I hear, you thought little enough of hanging 
others.” 

“Peasiants, base rotoiiriers!” cried the other. “It 
is their fitting death! Mais Le Seigneur d’Andelys, 
avec le sang des rois dans ses vcines. C’est in- 
croyablel” 

Sir Nigel turned upon his heel, while two seamen 
cast a noose over the prirate’s neck. At the touch 
of the cord he snapped the bonds which bound him, 
dashed one of the archers to the deck, and seizing 
the other round the waist, sprung with him into 
the sea. 

“By my hilt, he is gone!” cried Aylward, rushing 
to the side. “They have sunk together like a stone!” 

“I am right glad of it,” answered Sir Nigel; 
“for though it was against my vow to loose him, I 
deem that he has carried himself like a very gentle 
and d^bonnaire cavalier.” 
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THE BOWMEN’S SONG 


(From “The White Company”) 




lAT of the bow? 

The bow was made in England, 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 

The wood of English bows; 

So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the men? 

The men were bred in England, 

The bowmen, the yeomen, 

The lads of the dale and fell. 

Here’s to you and to you, 

To the hearts that are true, 

And the land where the true hearts dwell. 
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Joseph Rodman Drake, an American poet, born 
in New York in 1795; died there 1820. He was an 
intimate friend of James Fenimore Cooper. “The 
Culprit Fay/’ his longest poem, was written in three 
days. He was only twenty-four when he wrote “The 
American Flag.” 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 



She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the Stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her Eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic Monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning-lanoes driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven;— 
Child of the Sun I to thee ’tie given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
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To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory I 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on — 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet — 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-bom glories burn ; 

And as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall — 
There shall thy meteor-glances glow. 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy Stars shall glitter o'er the brave: 
When Death careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 


And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 
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Flag of the free heart’s hope and homel 
By angel hands to valor given! 

Thy Stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard-sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 
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John Dryden, English poet and dramatist, bom 
at Aldwinkle in 1631; died 1700. It was not until 
he was thirty-five that he attracted the attention of 
the public by ^The Wonderful Year,” or “Annus 
Mirabilis.” Ho wrote tragedies, comedies and operas 
for the stage, but none are ranked among the best 
of British drama. His great success was obtained 
by his satires. “MacFlecknoc,” and “The Hind and 
the Panther” are the best of these. Of his poems, 
“Alexander's Feaist,” or “The Power of Music,” is 
the most quoted. 


THE GOOD PARSON 

A PARISH priest was of the pilgrim train; 
^ An awful, reverend, and religious mam 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 

And charity itself was in his face. 

Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor 
(As God hath clothed his own ambassador) ; 
For such, on earth, his blessed Redeemer bore. 
Of sixty years he seem’d ; and well might last 
To sixt} more, but that he lived too fast ; 
Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet, had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promised him sincere. 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see: 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity: 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
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With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the people charm'd; 
For, letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky: 

And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears 
(A music more melodious than the spheres) : 

For David left him, when he went to rest, 

His lyre ; and after him he sung the best. 

He bore his great commission in his look: 

But sweetly temper’d awe ; and soften’d all he spoke. 
He preach’d the joys of heaven, and pains of hell, 
And warn’d the sinner with becoming zeal ; 

But, on eternal mercy loved to dwell. 

He taught the gospel rather than the law ; 

And forced himself to drive ; but loved to draw. 

For fear but freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime, to seek her native seat. 
To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 

Wrapp’d in his crimes, against the storm prepared; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightning and thunder (heaven’s artillery) 

As harbingers before th’ Almighty fly : 

Those but proclaim his style, and disappear; 

The stiller sound succeeds, and God is there. 

The tithes, his parish freely paid, he took; 

But never sued, or cursed with bell or book. 

With patience bearing wrong, but offering none; 
Since every man is free to lose his own. 

The country churls, according to their kind 
(Who grudge their dues, and love to be behind). 
The less he sought his offerings, pinch’d the more, 
And praised a priest contented to be poor. 


Yet of his little he had some to spare, 

To feed the famish’d, and to clothe the bare; 
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For mortified he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himself he would not see. 

‘True priests,” he said, “and preachers of the word. 
Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord; 
Nothing was theirs; but all the public store; 
Intrusted riches, to relieve the poor. 

Who, should they steal, for want of his relief, 

He judged himself accomplice with the thief.” 

Wide was his parish: not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a straggling house; 
Yet still he was at hand, without request, 

To serve the sick, to succor the distress'd : 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. 

All this, the good old man performed alone, 

Nor spared his pains; for curate ho had none. 

Nor durst he trust another with his care, 

Nor rode himself to Paurs, the public fair; 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold, 

Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold; 

But duly watch'd his flock, by night and day: 

And from the prowling wolf redeem’d the prey: 
And hungry sent the wily fox away. 

The proud he tamed, the pentinent he cheer’d: 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught;) 

For this by rules severe his life he squared ; 

That all might see the doctrine which they heard 
For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest. 

(The gold of heaven, who bear the God impress’d:) 
For, when the precious coin is kept unclean, 

The sovereign’s image is no longer seen. 

If they be foul on whom the people tnist, 

Well may the baser brass contract a rust. 
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The prelate for his holy life he prized; 

The worldly pomp of prelacy despised. 

His Saviour came not with a gaudy show: 

Nor was his kingdom of the world below. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

These marks of church and churchmen he designed, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn ; 

In purple he was crucified, not born. 

They who contend for place and high degree, 

Are not his sons, but those of Zebedee. 

Not but he knew the signs of earthly power 
Might well become Saint Peter’s successor; 

The holy father holds a double reign, 

The prince may keep his pomp, the fisher must be 
plain. 

Such was the saint; who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting, Moses like, his Maker’s face. 

God saw his image lively was express’d; 

And his own work, as in creation bless’d. 

The tempter saw him too with envious eye; 

And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 

He took the time when Richard was deposed, 

And high and low with happy Harry closed. 

This prince, though great in arms, the priest with- 
stood! 

Near though he was, yet not the next in blood. 

Had Richard unconstrain’d resign’d the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own : 

The title stood entail'd, had Richard had a son. 

Conquest, an odious name, was laid aside, 

Where all submitted, none the battle tried. 

The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was, by a flattering priest, invented since; 

And lasts no longer than the present sway; 

But justifies the next who comes in play, 
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The people’s right remains; let those who dare 
Dispute their power, when they the judges are. 


He joined not in their choice, because he knew 
Worse might, and often did, from cliange ensue; 
Much to himself he thought; but little spoke; 
And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 


Now, through the land, his care of souls he 
stretch’d, 

And like a primitive' aposth' preach’d. 

,^till cheerful; ever constant to his call; 

By many follow’d; loved by most, admired by all, 
With what ho begg’d, his brethren he relieved, 

And gave the charities himself received. 

Gave, while he tiiught; and edified the more, 
Because he showed, by proof, ’twas easy to be poor. 


He went not with the crowd to see a shrine ; 
But fed us by the way with food divine. 


In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To show you what the rest in orders were: 

This brilliant is so spotless, and so bright, 

He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper light. 


FROM THE DEATH OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL” 

IITIS grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
**■ For he was great ere fortune made him 80 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 
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No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 

But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring: 

Nor was his virtue poisoned soon as bom, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. 

And yet dominion was not his design ; 

We owe that blessing, not to him, but Heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join; 
Rewards that less to him than us were given. 

His palms, though under weights they did not stand, 
Still thrived; no Winter could his laurels fade; 
Heaven, in his portrait, showed a workman’s hand, 
And drew it perfect, yet without a shade. 

Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 

But when fresh laurels courted him to live: 

He seemed but to prevent some new success, 

As if above what triumphs earth could give. 

No civil broils have since his death arose, 

But faction now by habit does obey ; 

And wars have that respect for his repose, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at sea. 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 

His name a great example stands to show 
How strangely high example may be blest, 
yihere piety and valor justly grow. 


THE WAR WITH THE DUTCH 

(From “Annus Mirabilis”) 

TN thriving arts long time had Holland grown. 
Crouching at home and cruel when abroad; 
Scarce leaving us the means to claim our own ; 
Our king they courted and our merchants awed. 
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For them alone the heavens had kindly heat, 
In eastern quarries ripening precious dew; 
For them the Idumsean balm did sweat, 

And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 


The sun but seemed the laborer of their year ; 

Each waxing moon supplied her watery store, 
To swell those tides which from the Line did bear 
Their brim-full vessels to the Belgian shore. 


What peace can be where one to both pretend? — 
But they more diligent, and we more strong — 
Or, if a peace, it soon must have an end: 

For they would grow too powerful were it long. 

Behold two nations then, engaged so far 
That each seven years the fit must shake each 
land; 

Where France will side to weaken us by wwr, 

Who only can his vast designs withstand. 

Such deep designs of empires does he lay ' 

O’er them whose cause he seems to taken in hand; 
And prudently would make them lords at sea. 

To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

This saw our King ; and long within his breast 
His pensive counsels balanced to and fro; 

He grieved the land he freed should be oppressed, 
And he less for it than usurpers do. 

The loss and gain each fatally were great; 

And still his subjects called aloud for war; 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people set, 

Each other’s poise and counterbalance are. 
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At length resolved to assert the watery ball, 

He in himself did whole armadas bring ; 

His aged seaman might their master call, 

And choose for general, were he not their king. 

And now approached their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rising sun ; 

And precious sand from southern climates brought — 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

By the rich scent we found one perfumed prey, 
Which, flanked with rocks, did close in covert lie; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 

At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 

The English undertake the unequal war; 

Seven ships alone, by which the port is barred, 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

Amid whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

And now their odors armed against them fly; 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests of the prize bereft, 

In Heaven’s inclemency some ease we find: 

Our foes we vanquished by our valor left. 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

Till now alone the mighty nations strove ; 

The rest, at gaze, without the lists did stand 

And threatening France, placed like a painted Jove 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. 

Offended that we fought without his leave, 

He takes this time his secret hate to show; 

Which Charles does with a mind so calm receive, 
As one that neither seeks nor shuns his foe. 
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With France, to aid the Dutch, the Danes unite : 

France as their tyrtmt, Denmark as their slave ; 
But when with one three nations join to fipjht. 
They silently confess that one more brave. 


LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 

(Prom “Annua Mirabilis” ) 

A LREADY, laboring with a mighty fate, 

She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow 

And seems to have renewed her charter’s date 
Which Heaven will to the death of Time allow. 

More great than human now, and more august; 

Now deified, she from her fires doth rise; 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 

And, opening, into larger parts she flies. 

The silver Thames her own domestic flood 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train; 

And often wind, as of his mistress proud, 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. 

The venturous merchant who designed more far 
And touches on our hospitable shore. 

Charmed with the splendor of this northern star 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. 

Our powerful navy shall no longer meet 
The wealth of France or Holland to invade: 

The beauty of this town without a fleet 
From all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

And while this famed emporium we prepare. 

The British ocean shall such triumphs boast, 

That those who now dislike our trade to spare, 

Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coEist. 
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Already we have conquered half the war, 

And the less dangerous part is left behind : 

Our trouble now is but to make them dare, 

And not so great to vanquish as to find. 

Thus to the Eastern wealth through storms we go; 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more : 

A constant trade-wind will securely blow. 

And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 
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Alexander Davy Dumas, Sr., French novelist and 
dramatist, son of General Alexander Dumas, bom 
at Villers-Cotterets, France, in 1803; died near 
Dieppe in 1870. At school he distinguished himself 
in outdoor sports, and but little in his studies. In 
1828 he brought out an historical play, “Henry III 
and His Court.” Other dramas followed, and were 
very popular. His novels, “The Three Musketeers,” 
“Twenty Years After,” “The Count of Monte 
Cristo,” “Viscount de Bragelonne” and others are 
as well known to American readers as to the French. 
His works number over a thousand volumes. He 
had a most fertile imagination, and he is unsur- 
passed in variety of his plots and charactens. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE BASTION 

(From “The Three Musketeers”) 

'’O^HEN they reached the bastion, the four 
friends turned round and beheld over three 
hundred soldiers assembled at the gate of the camp ; 
M. De Busigny, the dragoon, the Swiss, and their 
silent companion forming a group apart. 

Athos removed his hat, put it on the edge of his 
sword, and waved it in the air. 

The spectators relumed the salute and gave a 
great hur»*Ah, which penetrated to their ears even 
at this distance. Then all four disappeared inside 
the bastion, where Grimaud had preceded them. 

As Athos had assumed, the bastion was only oc- 
cupied by a dozen dead men, French and Rochellois. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Athos, to whom the command 
of the expedition naturally fell, “while Grimaud lays 
out breakfast, we will begin by picking up the 
muskets and cartridges, and of course there in noth- 
ing in this employment to prevent our talking. 
Our friends here,” he added, pointing to the dead, 
“will pay no attention to us.” 

“But after we have made sure they have nothing 
in their pockets, we had better throw them into 
the trench,” said Porthos. 

“Yes,” replied Athos, “that is Grimaud^s business.” 

“Well, then,” said D*Artagnan, “let Grimaud 
search them, and after he has done so, throw them 
over the wall.” 

“He shall do nothing of the sort,” replied Athos; 
“we may find them useful yet.” 

“You are going mad, my good fellow I Of what 
use can these dead men be?” 

“Don’t judge hastily, say the Gospel and the 
Cardinal,” replied Athos. “How many guns have 
we got?” 

“Twelve,” said Aramis. 

“How many charges?” 

“A hundred.” 

“That will do. Now let us load.” 

They set to work; and as they finished loading 
the last gun, Grimaud made a sign that breakfast 
was ready. 

By a gesture Athos replied that they were ready 
also, and then pointed out a pepper-box turret, 
where Grimaud was to keep watch. To help him 
pass the time Athos allowed him to take some bread 
and two cutlets. 

“Now,” said D’Artagnan, “that there is no chance 
of our being overheard, I hope you will tell us 
your secret.” 

“I trust, gentlemen, to give you both pleasure 
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and glory at once,” replied Athos. “I have made 
you take a charming walk, and now here is an ex- 
cellent breakfast; while below, as you may see 
through the loop-holes, are five hundred persons, 
who consider us to be either lunatics or heroes — ^two 
classes of idiots who have much in common.” 

“What is the matter, Grimaud? As the circum- 
stances are grave, I will allow you to speak, but be 
short, I beg. What is it?” 

“A troop.” 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

“What are they?” 

“Sixteen pioneers, four soldiers.” 

“How far off?” 

“Five hundred paces.” 

“Then we have just time to finish this fowl and 
drink your health, D’Artagnan.” 

A few minutes later the troop hove in sight, 
marching along a narrow trench that connected the 
bastion and the town. 

“Bah I” said Athos. “It was scarcely worth while 
disturbing ourselves for a mere handful of rascals 
armed with pickaxes, hoes, and shovels. Grimaud 
had only got to make them a sign to return whence 
they came, and I am sure they would have left us 
in peace.” 

“I doubt it,” said D^Artagnan, “for tl^ey are ad- 
vancing steadily. And besides the sappers, there 
are four soldiers and a brigadier, all armed with 
muskets.” 

“It is only because they have not seen us,” replied 
Athos. 

“Upon my honor,” cried Aramis, “I feel quite 
ashamed to fire on poor rascals like that.” 

“False priest!” exclaimed Porthos, “to have pity 
on heretics.” 

“Aramis is right,” said Athos, “I will warn them.” 
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^'What on earth are you doing?’’ said D’Artagnan, 
‘‘You will get yourself shot, my good fellow.” 

But Athos paid no attention to this remark, and 
mounting the breach, his hat in one hand and his 
musket in the other, he addressed the troop, who 
were so astonished at this unexpected apparition 
that they halted about fifty paces distant. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, bowing courteously as he spoke, “I 
am at this moment breakfasting with some friends 
in the shelter of this bastion. As you know, there 
is nothing so unpleasant as to be disturbed during 
your meals; therefore we should be greatly obliged 
if you would postpone any business you may have 
here, till we have finished, or else call again. Unless, 
indeed, you have the happy inspiration to quit the 
side of the rebellion, and to drink, with us, to the 
health of the King of France.” 

“Do take care, Athos 1” exclaimed D’Artagnan; 
“don’t you see they are aiming at you?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Athos; “but they are 
only civilians, who don’t know how to shoot; and 
they will never touch me.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when four 
muskets fired simultaneously. The balls fell round 
Athos, but not one grazed him. 

Four muskets immediately answered, but these 
were better directed than the others. Three of the 
soldiers fell dead, and one of the sappers was 
wounded. 

“Grimaud, another musket,” said Athos, who was 
still on the breach. Grimaud obeyed; a second 
volley was fired; the brigadier and two pioneers 
fell dead, and the rest of the troop took flight. 

“Now we must make a sortie,” cried Athos; and 
the four comrades dashed out of the fort, picked 
up the muskets belonging to the dead soldiers, and 
retreated to the bastion, carrying the trophies of 
their victory. , . . 
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^To arms I” called Grimaud. 

The young men jumped up and ran for their 
muskets. 

This time the advancing troop was composed of 
twenty or twenty-five men, but they were no longer 
sappers, but soldiers of the garrison. 

^^Hadn’t we better return to the camp?” said 
Porthos. “The fight is not equal at all.” 

“Impossible, for three reasons,” said Athos. “First, 
because we haven’t finished breakfast; second, be- 
cause we have several important things to discuss; 
and third, because there are still ten minutes before 
the hour is up.” 

“Well, anyway,” remarked Aramis, “we had better 
have some plan of campaign.” 

“It is very simple,” replied Athos. “The moment 
the enemy is within reach, we fire. If they still come 
on, we fire again, and go on firing as long as our 
guns are loaded. If any of them are left, and they 
try to carry the place by assault, we will let them 
get well into the ditch, and then drop on their heads 
a piece of the wall, that only keeps poised by a kind 
of a miracle.” 

“Bravo,” cried Porthos. “Athos, you were born 
to be a general; and the Cardinal, who thinks him- 
self a great commander, is not to be compared to 
you.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied Athos, “remember, one 
thing at a time. Cover your man well.” 

“I have mine,” said D’Artagnan. 

“And I,” said Porthos and Aramis. 

“Then fire;” and as Athos gave the,, word, the 
muskets rang out and four men fell. Then the 
drum beat, and the little army advanced to the 
charge, while all the while the fire was kept up, 
irregularly, but with a sure aim. The Rochellois 
however did not flinch, but came on steadily. 
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When they reached the foot of the bastion, the 
enemy stUl numbered twelve or fifteen. A sharp 
fire received them, but they never faltered, and, 
leaping the trench, prepared to scale the breach. 

“Now, comrades!” cried Athos. “Let us make 
an end of them. To the wall !” 

And all four, aided by Grimaud, began to push 
with their guns a huge block of wall, which swayed 
as if with the wind, and then rolled slowly down 
into the trench. A horrible cry was heard, a cloud 
of dust mounted upwards; and all was silent. 

“Have we crushed them all, do you think?” said 
Athos. 

“It looks like it,” answered D’Artagnan, 

“No,” said Porthos, “for two or three are limp- 
ing off.” 

Athos looked at his watch. 

“Gentlemen,” be said, “an hour has elapsed since 
we came here, and we have won our bet. . . . ” 

“What is going on in the town?” asked Athos. 

“It is a call to arms.” 

They listened, and the sound of a drum reached 
their ears. 

“They must be sending us an entire regiment,” 
said Athos. 

“You don^t mean to fight a whole regiment?” 
said Porthos. 

“Why not?” asked the musketeer. “If we had 
only had the sense to bring another dozen bottles, 
I could make head against an army!” 

“As I live, the drum is coming nearer,” said 
D'Artagnan. 

“Let it,” replied Athos. “It takes a quarter of an 
hour to get from here to the town, so it takes a 
quarter of an hour to get from the town here. That 
is more than enough time for us to arrange our 
plans. If we leave this, we shall never find such a 
good position. . , . But I must first give Gri- 
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maud his orders;” and Athos made a sign to his 
servant. 

“Grimaud,” said he, pointing to the dead who 
were lying on the bastion, “you will take these gen- 
tlemen and prop them up against the wall, and put 
their hats on their heads and their guns in their 
hands.” 

“Great man!” ejaculated D’Artagnan; “I begin 
to see.” 

“You do?” asked Porthos. 

“Do you understand, Grirnaud?” said Aramis. 

Grirnaud nodded. 

“Then we are all right,” said Athos. . . . 

“On guard!” cried D’Artagnan. “Look at those 
red and black points moving down there! A regi- 
ment, did you call it, Athos? — it is a perfect army!” 

“My word, yes!” said Athos, “there they come! 
How cunning to beat neither drums nor trumpets. 
Are you ready, Grirnaud?” 

Grirnaud silently nodded, and showed them a 
dozen dead men, arranged skilfully in various atti- 
tudes, some porting arras, some taking aim, others 
drawing their swords. 

“Well done!” exclaimed Athos, “it does honor 
to your imagination.” 

“If it is all the same to you,” said Porthos, “I 
should like to understand what is going on.” 

“Let us get awa3'^ first,” replied D’Artagnan, “and 
you will understand after.” 

“One moment, i)lease! Give Grirnaud time to 
clear away the breakfast.” 

“Ah!” said Aramis; “the red and black specks 
are becoming more distinct, and I agree with DAr- 
tagnan that we have no time to lose before wo 
regain the camp.” 

“Very well,” rejoined Athos, “I have nothing to 
say against retreating. The wager was for an hour, 
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and we have been here an hour and a half. Let us 
be off at once,” 

The four comrades went out at the back, follow- 
ing Grimaud, who had already departed with the 
basket. 

“Oh I ” cried Athos, stopping suddenly, “what is 
to be done?” 

“Has anything been forgotten?” asked Aramis. 

“Our flag, man, our flag! We can^t leave our flag 
in the enemy’s hands, if it is nothing but a napkin.” 
And Athos dashed again into the bastion, and bore 
away the flag unhurt, amid a volley of balls from 
the Rochellois. 

He waved his flag, while turning his back on the 
troops of the town, and saluting those of the camp. 
From both sides arose great cries, of anger on the 
one hand and enthusiasm on the other, and the 
napkin, pierced with three bullet-holes, was in truth 
transformed into a flag. “Come down, come down!” 
they shouted from the camp. 

Athos came down, and his friends, who had waited 
him anxiously, received him with joy. 

“Be quick, Athos,” said D’Artagnan; “now that 
we have got everything but money, it would be 
stupid to get killed.” 

But Athos would not hurry himself, and they had 
to keep pace with him. 

By this time Grimaud and his basket were well 
beyond bullet range, while in the distance the 
sounds of rapid firing might be heard. 

“What are they doing?” asked Porthos; “what 
are they firing at?” 

“At our dead men,” replied Athos. 

“But they won’t fire back.” 

“Exactly so; therefore the enemy will come to 
the conclusion that there is an ambuscade. They 
will hold a council, and send an envoy with a flag 
of truce, and when they at last find out the joke, 
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WO shall be out of reach. So it is no use getting 
apoplexy by racing. 

^*Oh, I understand,” said Porthos, full of aston- 
ishment. 

“That is a mercy!” replied Athos, shrugging his 
shoulders, as they approached the camp, which was 
watching their progress in a ferment of admiration. 

This time a new fusilade was begun, and the 
balls whistled close to the heads of the four victors 
and fell about their ears. The Rochellois had en- 
tered the bastion. 

“What bad shooting!” said D'Artagnan. “How 
many was it we killed? Twelve?” 

“Twelve or fifteen.” 

“And how many did we crush?” 

“Eight or ten.” 

“And not a scratch to show for it.” 

*‘Ah, what is that on your hand, D’Artagnan? 
It looks to me like blood.” 

“It’s nothing,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“A spent ball?” 

“Not even that.” 

“But what is it, then?” As we have said, the silent 
and resolute Athos loved D’Artagnan like his own 
son, and showed every now and then all the anxiety 
of a father. 

“The skin is rubbed off, that is all,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. “My fingers were caught between two 
stones — the stone of the wall and the stone of my 
ring.” 

“That is what comes of having diamonds,” re- 
marked Athos disdainfully. . . . 

“Here wc are at the camp, and they are coming 
to meet us and bring us in triumphantly.” 

And he only spoke the truth, for the whole camp 
was in a turmoil. More than two thousand people 
had gazed, as at a play, at the lucky bit of brag- 
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Sadocio of the four friends — braggadocio of which 
they were far from suspecting the real motive. The 
cry of *Xong live the musketeers,” resounded on 
all sides, and M. de Buaigny was the first to bold 
out his hand to Athos and to declare that he had 
lost his wager. The dragoon and the Swiss had fol- 
lowed him, and all tlie others had followed the 
dragoon and the Swiss. There was nothing but con- 
gratulations, hand-ehakings, embraces; and the 
tumult became so great that the Cardinal thought 
there must be a revolt, and sent La Houdini^re, his 
captain of guards to find out what was the matter. 

“Well?” asked the Cardinal, as his messenger re- 
turned. 

“Well, monscigneur,” replied La Houdiniere, “it 
is about three musketeers and a guardsman who 
made a bet with M. de Busigny to go and breakfast 
at the bastion Saint^-Gervais, and while breakfasting, 
held it for two hours against the enemy, and killed 
I don^t know how many Rochellois.” 

“You asked the names of those gentlemen?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“What are they?” 

“Athos, Porthos, and Aramis.” 

“Always my three heroes,” murmured the Car- 
dinal. “And the guardsman?” 

“M. D’Artagnan.” 

“Always my young rogue I I must gain over these 
men.” 

And the same evening, the Cardinal had a conver- 
sation with M. de Treville about the morning’s ex- 
ploit, with which the whole camp was still ringing. 
M. de Treville, who had heard it all at first hand, 
gave his Eminence all the details, not forgetting 
the episode of the napkin. 

“Very good, M. de Treville,” said the C£u*dinal; 
“but you must get me that napkin, and I will have 
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three golden lilies embroidered on it, and give it as 
a banner to your company.” 

‘‘Monseigneur,” replied M. de Treville, “that 
would be an injustice to the guards. M. D’Artag- 
nan does not belong to me, but to M. Dos Essarts.” 

“Then you must take him,” said the Cardinal. 
“As these four brave soldiers love each other so 
much, they ought certainly to be in the same regi- 
ment.” 

That evening M, dc Treville announced the good 
news to the three musketeers and to DArtagnan, 
and invited them all to breakfast the following day. 

D^Artagnan was nearly beside himself with joy. 
As we know, it had been the dream of his life to 
be a musketeer. 
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Georg Moritz Ebers, born at Berlin, 1837; died 
1898. He spent most of his life as instnictor at the 
Universities of Jena and Leipsic. A visit to the 
East inspired his first work, in which he described 
the subjugation of Egypt by the Persians in the 
fashion of a historical novel. His other works, pro- 
jected along the same lines, are popular and widely 
read. They give the most accurate idea of life and 
manners in Egypt that has ever been written out- 
side of strictly historical and archsclogical works. 
In one of his searches he discovered an important 
papyrus, which was named in his honor. 


ON THE BARGE 

(Prom the “Bride of the Nile”) 

^T^HE Mukaiikas’ barge, urged forward by power- 
fill rowers, made its way smoothly down the 
river. On board there was whispering, and now 
and again singing. Little Mary had dropped asleep 
on Paula’s shoulder; the Greek duenna gazed some- 
times at the comet which filled her with terrors, 
sometimes at Orion, whose handsome face had be- 
witched her mature heart, and sometimes at the 
young girl, whom she was ill-pleased to see thus 
preferred by this favorite of the gods. It was a 
deliciously warm, still night, and the moon, which 
makes the ocean swell and flow, stirs the tide of 
feeling to rise in the human breast. 

Whatever Paula asked for Orion sang, as though 
nothing was unknown to him that had ever sounded 
on a Greek lute; and the longer they went on the 
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clearer and richer his voice grew, the more melting 
and seductive its expression, and the more urgently 
it appealed to the young girl’s heart. Paula gave 
herself up to the sweet enchantment, and when he 
laid down the lute, and asked in low tones if his 
native land was not lovely on such a night as this, 
or which song she liked best, and whether she had 
any idea of what it had been to him to find her in 
his parent’s house, she yielded to the charm, and 
answered him in whispers like his own. 

Under the dense foliage of the sleeping garden 
he pressed her hand to his lips, and she, tremulous, 
let him have his way. Bitter, bitter years lay be- 
hind her. The physician had spoken only too truly. 
The hardest blows of fate had brought her, the 
proud daughter of a noble father, to a course of 
cruel humiliations. The life of a friendless, though 
not penniless relation, taken into a wealthy house 
out of charity, had proved a thorny path to tread ; 
but now — since the day before yesterday — ^all was 
changed. Orion had come. His home and the city 
had held high festival on his return, as at some gift 
of Fortune, in which she, too, had a goodly share. 
He had met her, not as the dependent relative, but 
as a beautiful and high-born woman. There was 
sunshine in his presence which warmed her very 
heart, and made her raise her head once more, like 
a flower that is brought out under the open sky 
after long privation of light and air. His bright 
spirit and gladness of life refreshed her heart and 
brain; the respect he paid her revived her crushed 
self-confidence, and filled her soul with fervent 
gratitude. Ahf and how delightful it was to feel 
that she might be grateful— devotedly grateful. 
And then, then this evening had been hers — the 
sweetest, most blessed that she had known for years. 
He had reminded her of what she had almost for- 
gotten — ^that she was still young, that she was still 
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lovely, that she had a right to be happy, to enchant 
and be enchanted— perhaps even to love and to be 
loved. 

Her hand was still conscious of his burning kiss 
as she entered the cool room where the Lady Ne- 
foris sat awaiting the return of the party, turning 
her spinning-wheel by the couch of her invalid hus- 
band, who always went to rest at late hours. It 
was with an overflowing heart that Paula raised her 
uncle^s hand to her lips — Orion ^s father; might she 
not say hee Orion’s? Then she kissed her aunt, 
his mother — and it was long since she had done so — 
as she and little Mary bid her good-night. Neforis 
accepted the kiss coolly, but with some surprise, and 
looked up inquiringly at the girl and at her son. 
No doubt she thought many things, but deemed it 
prudent to give them no utterance for the present. 
She allowed the girl to retire as though nothing un- 
usual had occurred, superintended the servants who 
came to carry her husband into his bedroom, gave 
him the white globule which was to secure him 
sleep, and with indefatigable patience turned and 
moved his pillows till his couch was to his mind. 
Not till then, nor till she was satisfied that a servant 
was keeping watch in the adjoining room, did she 
leave him; and then — ^for there was danger in de- 
lay — she went to seek her son. 

This tall, large, and rather too portly woman had 
been in her youth a slender and elegant girl, a 
graceful creature, though her calm and expression- 
less features had never been strikingly beautiful. 
Age had altered them but little; her face was now 
that of a good-looking, plump, easy-going matron, 
which had lost its freshness through long and de- 
voted attendance on the sick man. Her birth and 
position gave her confidence and self-reliance, but 
there was nothing gracious or captivating in her 
individuality. The joys and woes of others were 
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not hers; still she could be moved and stirred by 
them, even to self-denial, and was very capable of 
feeling quite a passionate interest for others; only, 
those others must be her own immediate belongings 
and no one else. Thus a more devoted and anxious 
wife, or a more loving mother, would have been 
hard to find; but if we compare her faculty for 
loving with a star, its rays were too short to reach 
farther than to those nearest to her, and these re- 
garded it as an exceptional state of grace to be 
included within the narrow circle of those beloved 
by her somewhat grudging soul. 

She knocked at Orion’s sitting-room, and he hailed 
her late visit with surprise and pleasure. She had 
come to speak of a matter of importance, and had 
done so promptly, for her son’s and Paula’s con- 
duct just now urged her to lose no time. Some* 
thing was going on between these two, and her hus- 
band’s niece was far outside the narrow limifis of 
her loving kindness. 

This, she began by saying, would not allow her 
to sleep. She had but one heart’s desire, and hia 
father shared it: Orion must know full well what 
she meant; she had spoken to him about it only 
yesterday. His father had received him with warm 
affection, had paid his debts unhesitatingly and 
without a word of reproach, and now it was his 
part to turn over a new leaf, to break with hia 
former reckless life, and set up a home of his 
own. The bride, as he knew, was chosen for him, 
“Susannah was here just now,” she said. “You 
scapegrace, she confessed that you had quite turned 
her Katherina’s little head this morning.” 

“I am sorry for it,” he interrupted, in a tone of 
annoyance. “These ways with women have grown 
upon me as a habit; but I have done with them 
henceforth. They are unworthy of me now, and I 

feel, my dear mother ” 
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"That life is beginning in earnest,” Neforis threw 
in. "The wish which brings me to you now entirely 
accords with that. You know what it is, and I can- 
not imagine what you can have to say against it. 
In short, you must let me settle the matter to- 
morrow with Dame Susannah. You are sure of her 
daughter’s affection ; she is the richest heiress in the 
country, well brought up, and as I said before, she 
has quite lost her little heart to you.” 

"And she had better have kept it!” said Orion, 
with a laugh. 

Then his mother waxed wroth, and exclaimed : "I 
must beg you to reserve your mirth for a more fit- 
ting season and for laughable things. I am very 
much in earnest when I say the girl is a sweet, good 
little creature, and will be a faithful and loving 
wife to you, under God. Or have you left your 
heart in Constantinople! Has the Senator Justinus’ 
fair relation — But nonsense 1 You can hardly sup- 
pose that that volatile Greek girl ” 

Orion clasped her in his arms, and said tenderly: 
“No, dearest mother, no. Constantinople lies far, 
far behind me, in a gray mist beyond the farthest 
Thule; and here, close here, under my father’s roof, 
I have found something far more lovely and more 
perfect than has ever been beheld by the dwellers 
on the Bosphorus. That little girl is no match for 
a son of our stalwart and broad-shouldered race. 
Our future generations must still tower proudly 
above the common herd in every respect; I want 
no plaything for a wife, but a woman, such as you 
yourtaelf were in youth — tall, dignified, and hand- 
aome. My heart goes forth to no gold-crested wren, 
but to a really royal maiden. Of what use to waste 
words! Paula, the noble daughter of a glorious 
father, is my choice. It came upon me just now 
like a revelation ; I ask your blessing on my union 
wkh her!” 
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So far had Neforis allowed her son to speak. He 
had frankly and boldly uttered what she had in- 
deed feared to hear. And so long she had suc- 
ceeded in keeping silence. But now her patience 
gave way. Trembling with anger, she abruptly 
broke in, exclaiming, as her face grew crimson: 

more; no more! Heaven grant that this 
which I have been compelled to hear may be no 
more than a fleeting and foolish whim! Have you 
quite forgotten who and what we are? Have you 
forgotten that those were Melchites who slew your 
two dear brothers — our two noble sons? Of what 
account are we among the orthodox Greeks? While 
among the Egyptians and all who confess the sav- 
ing doctrine of Eutyches, among the Monophysites 
we are the chief — and we will remain so, and close 
our ears and hearts against all heretics and their 
superstitions. What! A grandson of Menas, the 
brother of two martyrs for our glorious faith, mar- 
ried to a Melchite! The mere idea is sacrilege — is 
blasphemy; I can give it no milder name! I and 
your father will die childless before we consent! 
And it is for the love of this woman, whose heart 
is so cold, that I shiver only to think of it — for 
this waif and stray, who has nothing but her ragged 
pride and the mere scrapings of a lost fortune, 
which never could comyjare with ours — ^for this 
thankless creature, who can hardly bring herself to 
bid me, your mother, such a civil good-morning — 
by heaven, it is the truth — as I can say to a slave 
— for her that I, that your parents are to be bereft 
of their son, the only child that a gracious Provi- 
dence has left to be their joy and comfort? No, 
no; never! Far be it from me! You, Orion, my 
heart’s darling, you have been a wilful fellow all 
your life, but you cannot have such a perverse heart 
as to bring your old mother, who has kept you in 
her heart these four-and-twenty years, in sorrow 
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to the grave, and embitter your father^s few re- 
maining days — ^for his hours are numbered! And 
all for the sake of this cold beauty, whom you have 
seen for a few hours these last two days. You can- 
not have the heart to do this, my heart’s treasure; 
no, you cannot! But if you should in some ac- 
cursed hour, I tell you, and I have been a tender 
mother to you all your life — but as surely as God 
shall be my stay and your father’s in out* last hour, 
I will tear all love for you out of my heart like a 
poisonous weed — will, though that heart should 
break!” 

Orion put his arms round the excited woman, 
who had freed herself from his embrace, laid his 
hand lightly on her lips, and kissed her eyes, whis- 
pering in her ear. 

“I have not the heart, indeed, and could scarcely 
find it.** Then, taking both her hands, he looked 
straight into her face. 

“Brrrl** he exclaimed, ^Vour dare-devil son was 
never so much frightened in his life as by your 
threats. What dreadful words are these? and even 
worse were at the tip of your tongue! Mother! 
Mother Neforis! Your name means kindness, but 
you can be cruel, bitterly cruel.” 

Still he drew her fondly to him, and kissed her 
hair, and brow, and cheeks with eager haste, in a 
vehemence of feeling which came over him like a 
revulsion after the shock he had gone through; and 
when they parted he had given her leave to nego- 
tiate for little Katherina’s hand on his behalf, and 
she had promised in return that it should be not 
on the morrow, but the day after at soonest. This 
delay seemed to him a sort of victory, and when 
he found himself alone, and reflected on what he 
had done in yielding to his mother, though his heart 
bled from the wounds of which he himself knew 
not the depth, he rejoiced that he had not bound 
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Paula by any closer tie. His eyes had indeed told 
her much, but the word “Love” had not passed his 
lips — and yet that was what it came to. But, surely, 
a cousin might be allowed to kiss the hand of a 
lovely relation. She was a desirable woman — ah, 
how desirable! — and must ever be; but to quarrel 
with his parents for the sake of a girl, were she 
Aphrodite herself, or one of the Muses or the 
Graces — ^that was impossible ! There were thousands 
of pretty women in the world, but only one mother; 
and how often had his heart beat high and won 
another heart, taken all it had to give, and then 
easily and quickly recovered its balance. 

This time, however, it seemed more deeply hit 
than on former occasions: even the lovely Persian 
slave, for whose sake he had committed the wildest 
follies while yet scarcely more than a schoolboy — 
even the bewitching Heliodora at Constantinople, 
for whom he still had a tender thought, had not 
agitated him so strongly. It was hard to give up this 
Paula ; but there was no help for it. To-morrow he 
must do his best to establish their intercourse on a 
friendly and fraternal footing; for he eould have 
no hope that she would be content to accept his 
love only, like the gentle Heliodora, who was quite 
her equal in birth. Life would have been fair, un- 
utterably fair, with this splendid creature by his 
side! If only he could take her to the Capital, he 
felt sure that all the world would stand still to 
turn round and gaze at her. And if she loved himt 
— ^if she met him open-armed . . . Oh, why had 
spiteful fate made her a Melchite? But then, alas, 
alas I There must surely be something wrong with 
her nature and temper; would she not otherwise 
have been able in two years to gain the love instead 
of the dislike of his excellent and fond mother? 
Well, after all, it was best so; but Paula’s image 
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haunted him, nevertheless, and spoiled his sleep, and 
his longing for her was not to be stilled. 

Neforis, meanwhile, did not return at once to her 
husband, but went to find Paula. This business 
must be settled on all sides, and at once. If she 
could have believed that her victory would give the 
invalid unqualified pleasure, she would have hast- 
ened to him with the good news, for she knew no 
higher joy than to procure him a moment ^s happi- 
ness; but the Mukaukas had agreed to her choice 
very reluctantly. Katherina seemed to him too 
small and childish for his noble son, whose mental 
superiority had been revealed to him unmistakably 
and undeniably in many long discussions since his 
return, to the delight of his father’s heart. “The 
water-wagtail,” though he wished her every happi- 
ness, did not satisfy him for Orion. To him, the 
father, Paula would have been a well-beloved 
daughter-in-law, and he had often found pleasure 
in picturing her by Orion’s side. But she was a 
Melchite; he knew, too, how ill-affccted his wife was 
tc^wards her, so he kept his wish locked in his own 
breast, in order not to vex the faithful companion 
who lived, thought, and felt for him alone; and 
Dame Neforis knew or guessed all this, and said 
to herself that it would cost him his night’s rest if 
he were to be told at once what a concession Orion 
bad made. 

With Paula is was different. The sooner she 
learned that she had nothing to expect from their 
son the better for her. 

That very morning she and Orion had greeted 
each other like a couple of lovers, and just now they 
had parted like a promised bride and bridegroom. 
She would not again be witness to such vexatious 
doings; so she went to the young girl’s room, and 
confided to her with much satisfaction the happy 
prospects her son had promised them, only Paula 
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must say nothing about it till the day after to- 
morrow. 

The moment she entered the room Paula inferred 
from her beaming expression that she had some- 
thing to say unpleasant to herself, so she preserved 
due composure. Her face wore a look of unmoved 
indifference while she submitted to the overflow of 
a too happy mother’s heart, and she wished the be- 
trothed couple joy, but she did so with a smile that 
infuriated Neforis. 

She was not, on the whole, spiteful ; but, face to 
face with this girl, her nature was transformed, and 
she rather liked the idea of showing her, once more 
in her life, that in her place humility would beseem 
her. All this she said to herself as she quitted 
Paula’s room; but perhaps this woman, who had 
much that was good in her, might have felt some 
ruth if, in the course of the next few hours, she 
could but have looked into the heart of the orphan 
intrusted to her protection. Only once did Paula 
sob aloud; then she indignantly dried her tears, 
and sat for a long time gazing at the floor, shakfhg 
her pretty head again and again, as though some- 
thing unheard of and incredible had befallen her. 

At last, with a bitter sigh, she went to bed; and, 
while she vainly strove for sleep, and for strength 
to pray and be silently resigned. Time seemed to 
her a wild-beast chase. Fate a relentless himter, 
and the quarry he was pursuing was herself. 
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Kalph Waldo Emerson, bom in Boston, 1803; 
died in Concord, Mass., 1882. His reputation is 
that of having been the most influential writer in 
America. He gave to the world his thoughts in the 
form of essays, which he had previously used as 
lectures. His style is condensed and oracular. He 
announces, but does not reveal the process by which 
he reaches his conclusions. His “Nature,” a small 
volume published in 1836, told the world that a new 
literary star had risen in America. Emerson was 
a poet of rare insight, but his prose has the chief 
attraction for the average reader. 


NATURE 


The rounded world is fair to see, 

Nine times folded in mystery: 

Though baflled seers cannot impart 
The secret of its laboring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature^s tlirobbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 

Spirit that lurks each form within 
Beckons to spirit of its kin; 

Self-kindled every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owes. 


^^HERE are days which occur in this climate, at 
almost any season of the year, wherein the world 
reaches its perfection, when the air, the heavenly 
bodies, and the earth, make a harmony, as if nature 
would indulge her offspring; when, in these bleak 
upper sides of the planet, nothing is to desire that 
we have heard of in the happiest latitudes, and we 
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bask in the shining hours of Florida and Cuba; 
when everything that has life gives sign of satisfac- 
tion, and the cattle that lie on the ground seem to 
have great and tranquil thoughts. These halcyons 
may be looked for with a little more assurance in 
that pure October weather, which we distinguish by 
the name of Indian summer. The day, immeasur- 
ably long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm 
wide fields. To have lived through all its sunny 
hours, seems longevity enough. The solitary places 
do not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the for- 
est, the surprised man of the world is forced to 
leave his city estimates of great and small, wise and 
foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off his back 
with the first step he makes into these precincts. 
Here is sanctity which shames our religions, and re- 
ality which discredits our heroes. Here we find 
nature to be the circumstance which dwarfs every 
other circumstance, and judges like a god all men 
that come to her. We have crept out of our close 
and crowded houses into the night and morning, 
and we see what majestic beauties daily wrap us in 
their bosom. How willingly we would escape the 
barriers which render them comparatively impotent, 
escape the sophistication and second thought, and 
suffer nature to entrance us. The tempered light 
of the woods is like a perpetual morning, and is 
stimulating and heroic. The anciently reported 
spells of these places creep on us. The stems of 
pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam like iron on 
the excited eye. The incommunicable trees begin to 
persuade us to live with them, and quit our life of 
solemn trifles. Here no history, or church, or state, 
is interpolated on the divine sky and the immortal 
year. How easily we might walk onward into the 
opening landscape, absorbed by new pictures and 
by thoughts fast succeeding each other, until by de- 
grees the recollection of home was crowded out of 
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the mind, all memory obliterated by the tyranny of 
the present, and we were led in triumph by nature. 

These enchantments are medicinal, they sober 
and heal us. These are plain pleasures, kindly and 
native to us. We come to our own, and make friends 
with matter, which the ambitious chatter of the 
schools would persuade us to despise. We never 
can part with it; the mind loves its old home; as 
water to our thirst, so is the rock, the ground, to 
our eyes, and hands, and feet. It is firm water: it 
is cold flame: what health, what affinity! Ever an 
old friend, ever like a dear friend and brother, when 
we chat affectedly with strangers, comes in this hon- 
est face, and takes a grave liberty with us, and 
shames us out of our nonsense. Cities give not the 
human senses room enough. We go out daily and 
nightly to feed the eyes on the horizon, and require 
so much scope, just as we need water for our bath. 
There are all degrees of natural influence, from 
these quarantine powers of nature, up to her dearest 
and gravest ministrations to the imagination and 
the soul. There is the bucket of cold water from 
the spring, the wood-fire to which the chilled trav- 
eler rushes for safety, — and there is the sublime 
moral of autumn and of noon. We nestle in nature, 
and draw our living as parasites from her roots and 
grains, and we receive glances from the heavenly 
bodies, which call us to solitude, and foretell the 
remotest future. The blue zenith is the point in 
which romance and reality meet. I think, if we 
should be rapt away into all that we dream of 
heaven, and should converse with Gabriel and Uriel, 
the upper sky would be all that would remain of 
our furniture. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, 
in which we have given heed to some natural object. 
The fall of snowflakes in a still air preserving to 
each crystal its perfect form; the blowing of sleet 
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over a wide sheet of water, and over plains, the 
waving rye-field, the mimic waving of acres of 
houstonia, whoso innumerable florets whiten and 
ripple before the eye; the reflections of trees and 
flowers in glassy lakes; the musical steaming odor- 
ous south wind, which converts all trees to wind- 
harps; the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the 
flames; or of pine logs, which yield glory to the 
walls and faces in the sitting-room, — these are the 
music and pictures of the most ancient religion. My 
house stands in low land, with limited outlook, and 
on the skirt of the village. But I go with my friend 
to the shore of our little river; and with one stroke 
of the paddle, I leave the village politics and person- 
alities, yes, and the world of villages and person- 
alities behind, and pass into a delicate realm of sun- 
set and moonlight, too bright almost for spotted 
man to enter without novitiate and probation. We 
penetrate bodily this incredible beauty; we dip our 
hands in this painted element: our eyes are bathed 
in these lights and forms. A holiday, a villeggia- 
tura, a royal revel, the proudest, most heart-rejoic- 
ing festival that valor and beauty, power and taste, 
ever decked and enjoyed, establishes itself on the 
instant. These sunset clouds, these delicately emerg- 
ing stars, with their private and ineffable glances, 
signify it and proffer it. I am taught the poorness 
of our invention, the ugliness of towns and palaces. 
Art and luxury have early learned that they must 
work as enchantment and sequel to this original 
beauty. I am over-instructed for my return. 
Henceforth I shall be hard to please. I cannot go 
back to toys. I am grown expensive and sophisti- 
cated, I can no longer live without elegance : but a 
countryman shall be my master of revels. He who 
knows the most, he who knows what sweets and vir- 
tues are in the ground, the waters, the plants, the 
heavens, and how to come at these enchantments, is 
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the rich and royal man. Only as far as the masters 
of the world have called in nature to their aid, can 
they reach the height of magnificence. This is the 
meaning of their hanging-gardens, villas, garden- 
houses, islands, parks, and preserves, to back their 
faulty personality with these strong accessories. I 
do not wonder that the landed interest should be 
invincible in the state with these dangerous auxil- 
iaries. These bribe and invite; not kings, not pal- 
aces, not men, not women, but these tender and 
poetic stars, eloquent of secret promises. Wc heard 
what the rich man said, we knew of his villa, his 
grove, his wine, and his company, but the provoca- 
tion and point of the invitation came out of these 
beguiling stars. In their soft glances, I see what 
men strove to realize in some Versailles, or Paphos, 
or Ctesiphon. Indeed, it is the magical lights of the 
horizon, and the blue sky for the background, which 
save all our works of art, which were otherwise 
baubles. When the rich tax the poor with servility 
and obsequiousness, they should consider the effect 
of men reputed to be the possessors of nature, on 
imaginative minds. Ah! if the rich were rich as the 
poor fancy riches! A boy hears a military band 
play on the field at night, and he has kings and 
queens, and famous chivalry palpably before him. 
He hears the echoes of a horn in a hill country, in 
the Notch Mountains, for example, which converts 
the mountains into an yEolian harp, and this super- 
natural tiralira restores to him the Dorian mythol- 
ogy, Apollo, Diana, and all divine hunters and 
huntresses. Can a musical note be so lofty, so 
haughtily beautiful ! To the poor young poet, thus 
fabulous is his picture of society ; he is loyal ; he re- 
spects the rich ; they are rich for the sake of his im- 
agination; how poor his fancy would be, if they 
were not rich! That they have some high-fenced 
grove, which they call a park; that they live in 
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larger and better-garnished saloons than he has 
visited, and go in coaches, keeping only the society 
of the elegant, to watering-places, and to distant 
cities, are the ground-work from which he has de- 
lineated estates of romance, compared with which 
their actual possessions are shanties and paddocks. 
The muse herself betrays her son, and enhances the 
gifts of wealth, and well-bom beauty, by a radia- 
tion out of the air, and clouds, and forests that skirt 
the road, — a certain haughty favor, as if from pa- 
trician genii to patricians, a kind of aristocracy in 
nature, a prince of the power of the air. 

The moral sensibility which makes Edens and 
Tempos so easily, may not always be found, but the 
material landscape is never far off. We can find 
these enchantments without visiting the Como 
Lake, or the Madeira Islands. We exaggerate the 
praises of local scenery. In every landscape, the 
point of astonishment is the meeting of the sky and 
the earth, and that is seen from the first hillock as 
well as from the top of the Alleghanies. The stars at 
night stoop down over the brownest, homeliest com- 
mon, with all the spiritual magnificence which they 
shed on the Campagna, or on the marble deserts of 
Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the colors of morn- 
ing and evening will transfigure maples and alders. 
The difference between landscape and landscape is 
small, but there is great difference in the beholders. 
There is nothing so wonderful in any particular 
landscape, as the necessity of being beautiful under 
which every landscape lies. Nature cannot be sur- 
prised in undress. Beauty breaks in everywhere. 

But it is very easy to outrun the sympathy of 
readers on this topic, which schoolmen called natura 
naturata, or nature passive. One can hardly speak 
directly of it without excess. It is as easy to broach 
in mixed companies what is called ‘Hhe subject of 
religion.’* A susceptible person does not like to in- 
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dulge his tastes in this kind, without the apology 
of some trivial necessity: he goes to see a wood-lot, 
or to look at the crops, or to fetch a plant or a 
mineral from a remote locality, or he carries a fowl- 
ing-piece, or a fishing-rod. I suppose this shame 
must have a good reason. A dilettantism in nature 
is barren an<i unworthy. The fop of fields is no 
better than his brother of Broadway, Men are 
naturally hunters and inquisitive of wood-craft, and 
I suppose that such a gazetteer as wood-cutters and 
Indianas should furnish facts for, would take place 
in the most sumptuous drawing-rooms of all the 
“Wreaths” and “Flora’s Chaplets” of the book- 
shops; yet ordinarily, whether we are too clumsy 
for so subtle a topic, or from whatever cause, as 
soon as men begin to write on nature, they fall into 
euphuism. Frivolity is a most unfit tribute to Pan, 
who ought to be represented in the mythology as 
the moat continent of gods. I would not be frivo- 
lous before the admirable reserve and prudence of 
time, yet I cannot renounce the right of returning 
often to this old topic. The multitude of false 
churches accredits the true religion. Literature, 
poetry, science, are the homage of man to this un- 
fathorned secret, concerning which no sane man can 
affect an indifference or incuriosity. Nature is 
loved by what is best in us. It is loved as the city 
of God, although, or rather because there is no citi- 
zen. The sunset is unlike anything that is under- 
neath it: it wants men. And the beauty of nature 
must always seem unreal and mocking, until the 
landscape has human figures, that are as good as it- 
self. If there were good men, there would never be 
this rapture in nature. If the king is in the palace, 
nobody looks at the walls. It is when he is gone and 
the house is filled with grooms and gazers, that we 
turn from the people, to find relief in the majestic 
men that are suggested by the pictures and the 
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architecture. The critics who complain of the sickly 
separation of the beauty of nature from the thing 
to be done, must consider that our hunting of the 
picturesque is inseparable from our protest against 
false society. Man is fallen; nature is erect and 
serves as a differential thermometer, detecting the 
presence or absence of the divine sentiment in man. 
By fault of our dullness and selfishness, we are look- 
ing up to nature, but when we are convalescent, na- 
ture will look up to us. We see the foaming brook 
with compunction: if our own life flowed with the 
right energy, we should shame the brook. The 
stream of zeal sparkles with real fire, and not with 
reflex rays of sun and moon. Nature may be as 
selfishly studied as trade. Astronomy to the selfish 
becomes astrology. Psychology, mesmerism (with 
intent to show where our spoons are gone) ; and 
anatomy and ph)'^siology become phrenology and 
palmistry. 

But taking timely warning, and leaving many 
things unsaid on this topic, let us not longer omit 
our homage to the Efficient Nature, natura natur- 
anSj the quick cause, before which all forms flee as 
the driven snows, itself secret, its works driven be- 
fore it in flocks and multitudes (as the ancients 
represented nature by Proteus, a shepherd), and in 
undescribable variety. It publishes itself in crea- 
tures, reaching from particles and spicula, through 
transformation on transformation to the highest 
symmetries, arriving at consummate results without 
a shock or a leap. A little heat, that is, a little mo- 
tion, is all that differences the bald, dazzling white, 
and deadly cold poles of the earth from the pro- 
lific tropical climates. All changes pass without 
violence, by reason of the two cardinal conditions 
of boundless space and boundless time. Geology 
has initiated us into the secularity of nature, and 
taught us to disuse our dame-school measures, and 
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exchange our Mosaic and Ptolemaic schemes for her 
large style. We knew nothing rightly, for want of 
perspective. Now we learn what patient periods 
must round themselves before the rock is formed, 
then before the rock is broken, and the first lichen 
race has disintegrated the thinnest external plate 
into soil, and opened the door for the remote Flora, 
Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona, to come in. How far 
off yet is the trilobite! how far the quadruped! 
how inconceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, 
and then race after race of men. It is a long way 
from granite to the oyster; farther yet to Plato, 
and the preaching of the immortality of the soul. 
Yet all must come, as surely as the first atom has 
two sides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, are the 
first and second secrets of nature: Motion and 
Rest. The whole code of her laws may be written 
on the thumbnail, or the signet of a ring. The 
whirling bubble on the surface of a brook admits 
us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky. Every 
shell on the beach is a key to it. A little water 
made to rotate in a cup explains the formation of 
the simpler shells; the addition of matter from 
year to year arrives at last at the most complex 
form; and yet so poor is nature with all her craft, 
that from the beginning to the end of the universe, 
she has but one stuff, — ^but one stuff with its two 
ends, to serve up all her dream-like variety. Com- 
pound it how she will, star, sand, fire, water, tree, 
man, it is still one stuff, and betrays the same prop- 
erties. 

Nature is always consistent, though she feigns to 
contravene her own laws. She keeps her laws, and 
seems to transcend them. She arms and equips an 
animal to find its place and living in the earth, and, 
at the same time, she arms and equips another ani- 
mal to destroy it. Space exists to divide creatures; 
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but by clothing the sides of a bird with a few feath- 
ers, she gives him a petty omnipresence. The direc- 
tion is forever onward, hut the artist still goes back 
for materials, and begins again with the first ele- 
ments on the most advanced stage: otherwise, all 
goes to ruin. If we look at her work, we seem to 
catch a glance of a system in transition. Plants 
are the young of the world, vessels of health and 
vigor; but they grope ever upward toward con- 
sciousness; the trees are imperfect men, and seem to 
bemoan their imprisonment., rooted in the ground. 
The animal is the novice and probationer of a more 
advanced order. The men, though young, having 
tasted the first drop from the cup of thought, are 
already dissipated: the maples and ferns are still 
uncorrupt; yet no doubt, when they come to con- 
sciousness, they too will curse and swear. Flowers 
so strictly belong to youth that we adult men soon 
come to feel that their beautiful generations con- 
cern not us : we have had our day ; now let the chil- 
dren have theirs. The flowers jilt us, and we are 
old bachelors with our ridiculous tenderness. 

Things are so strictly related, that according to 
the skill of the eye, from any one object the parts 
and properties of any other may be predicted. If 
we had eyes to sec it, a bit of stone from the city 
wall would certify us of the necessity that man 
must exist, as readily as the city. That identity 
makes us all one, and reduces to nothing great in- 
tervals on our customary scale. We talk of devia- 
tions from natural life as if artificial life were not 
also natural. The smoothest curled courtier in the 
boudoirs of a palace has an animal nature rude and 
aboriginal as a white bear, omnipotent to its own 
ends, and is directly related, there amid essences 
and billets-doux to Himmaleh mountain-chains, and 
the axis of the globe. If we consider how much we 
are nature’s, we need not be superstitious about 
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towns, as if that terrific or benefic force did not 
find us there also, and fashion cities. Nature who 
made the mason, made the house. We may easily 
hear too much of rural influences. The cool disen- 
gaged air of natural objects makes them enviable 
to us, chafed and irritable creatures with red faces, 
and we think we shall be as grand as they, if we 
camp out and eat roots; but let us be men instead 
of woodchucks, and the oak and the elm shall 
gladly serve us, though we sit in chairs of ivory on 
carpets of silk. 

This guilding identity runs through all the sur- 
prises and contrasts of the piece, and characterizes 
every law. Man carries the world in his head, the 
whole astronomy and chemistry suspended in a 
thought. Because the history of nature is charac- 
terred in his brain, therefore is he the prophet and 
discoverer of her secrete. Every known fact in 
natural science was divided by the presentiment of 
somebody, before it was actually verified. A man 
does not tie his shoe without recognizing laws which 
bind the farthest regions of nature: moon, plant, 
gas, crystal, are concrete geometry and numbers. 
Common sense knows its own, and recognizes the 
fact at first sight in chemical experiment. The com- 
mon sense of Franklin, Dalton, Davy, and Black, is 
the same common sense which made the arrange- 
ments which now it discovers. 

If the identity expresses organized rest, the coun- 
ter action runs also into organization. The as- 
tronomers said, ^'Give us matter, and a little mo- 
tion, and we will construct the universe. It is not 
enough that we should have matter, we must also 
have a single impulse, one shove to launch the mass, 
and generate the harmony of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. Once heave the ball from the 
hand, and we can show how all this mighty order 
grew ” — very unreasonable postulate,” said the 
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metaphysicians, “and a plain begging of the ques- 
tion. Could you not prevail to know the genesis of 
projection, as well as the continuation of it?” 
Nature, meanwhile, had not waited for the discus- 
sion, but, right or wrong, bestowed the impulse, and 
the balls rolled. It was no great affair, a mere 
push, but the astronomers were right in making 
much of it, for there is no end to the consequences 
of the act. That famous aboriginal push propa- 
gates itself through all the balls of the system, and 
through every atom of every ball, through all the 
races of creatures, and through the history and per- 
formances of every individual. Exaggeration is in 
the course of things. Nature sends no creature, no 
man into the world, without adding a small excess 
of his proper quality. Given the planet, it is still 
necessary to add the impulse; so, to every creature 
nature added a little violence of direction in its 
proper path, a shove to put it on its way; in every 
instance, a slight generosity, a drop too much. 
Without electricity the air would rot, and without 
this violence of direction, which men and women 
have, without a spice of bigot and fanatic, no ex- 
citement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark, to 
hit the mark. Every act hath some falsehood of 
exaggeration in it. And when now and then comes 
along some sad, sharp-eyed man, who sees how 
paltry a game is played, and refuses to play, but 
blabs the secret; — ^how then? is the bird flown? O 
no, the wary Nature sends a new troop of fairer 
forms, of lordlier youths, with a little more excess 
of direction to hold them fast to their several aims; 
makes them a little wrong-headed in that direction 
in which they are Tightest, and on goes the game 
again with new whirl, for a generation or two more. 
The child with his sweet pranks, the fool of his 
senses, commanded by every sight and sound, with- 
out any power to compare and rank his sensations, 
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abandoned to a whistle or a painted ship, to a lead 
dragoon, or a gingerbread-dog, individualizing 
everything, generalizing nothing, delighted with 
every new thing, lies down at night overpowered by 
the fatigue, which this day of continual pretty 
madness had incurred. But Nature has answered 
her purpose with the curiy, dimpled lunatic. She 
has tasked every faculty, and has secured the sym- 
metrical growth of the bodily frame, by all these 
attitudes and exertions, — an end of the first im- 
portance, which could not be trusted to any care 
less perfect than her own. This glitter, this opaline 
luster plays round the top of every toy to his eye, 
to insure his fidelity, and he is deceived to his good. 
We arc made alive and kept alive by the same arts. 
Let the stoics say what they please, we do not eat 
for the good of living, but because the meat is 
savory and the appetite is keen. The vegetable life 
does not content it^lf with casting from the flower 
or the tree a single seed, but it fills the air and 
earth with a prodigality of seeds, that, if thousands 
perish, thousands may plant themselves, that hun- 
dreds may come up, that tens may live to maturity, 
that, at least, one may replace the parent. All 
things betray the same calculated profusion. The 
excess of fear with which the animal frame is 
hedged round, shrinking from cold, starting at sight 
of a snake, or at a sudden noise, protects us, through 
a multitude of groundless alarms, from some one 
real danger at last. The lover seeks in marriage 
his private felicity and perfection, with no prospec- 
tive end ; and nature hides in his happiness her own 
end, namely, progeny, or the })erpetuity of the race. 
But the craft with which the world is made, runs 
also into the mind and character of men. No man 
is quite sane; each has a vein of folly in his compo- 
sition, a slight determination of blood to the head, 
to make sure of holding him hard to some one point 
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which nature had taken to heart. Great causes are 
never tried on their merits; but the cause is re- 
duced to particulars to suit the size of the partisans, 
and the contention is ever hottest on minor matters. 
Not less remarkable is the overfaith of each man 
in the importance of what he has to do or say. 
The poet, the prophet, has a higher value for what 
he utters than any hearer, and therefore it gets 
spoken. The strong, self-complacent Luther de- 
clares with an emphasis, not to be mistaken, that 
“God Himself cannot do without wise men.” Jacob 
Behmen and George Fox betray their egotism in 
the pertinacity of their controversial tracts, and 
James Naylor once suffered himself to be worshiped 
as the Christ. Each prophet comes presently to 
identify himself with his thought, and to esteem 
his hat and shoes sacred. However this may dis- 
credit such persons with the judicious, it helps 
them with the people; as it gives heat, pungency, 
and publicity to their words. A similar experience 
is not infrequent in private life. Each young and 
ardent person writes a diary, in which, when the 
hours of prayer and penitence arrive, he inscribes 
his soul. The pages thus written are, to him, burn- 
ing and fragrant: he reads them on hi$ knees by 
midnight and by the morning star; he wets them 
with his tears: they are sacred; too good for the 
world, and hardly yet to be shown to the dearest 
friend. This is the manchild that is bom to the 
soul, and her life still circulates in the babe. The 
umbilical cord has not yet been cut. After gome 
time has elapsed, he begins to wish to admit his 
friend to this hallowed experience, and with hesita- 
tion, yet with firmness, exposes the pages to his eye. 
Will they not burn his eyes? The friend coldly 
turns them over, and yiassc^s from the writing to 
conversation, with easy transition, which strikes the 
other party with astonishment and vexation. He 
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cannot suspect the writing itself. Days and nights 
of fervid life, of communion with angels of dark- 
ness and of light, have engraved their shadowy 
characters on that tear-stained book. He suspects 
the intelligence or the heart of his friend. Is there 
then no friend? He cannot yet credit that one may 
have impressive experience, and yet may not know 
how to put his private fact into literature ; and per- 
haps the discovery that wisdom has other tongues 
and ministers than we, that though we shoiild hold 
our peace, the truth would not the less be spoken, 
might chock injuriously the flames of our zeal. A 
man can only speak, so long as he does not feel his 
speech to be partial and inadequate. It is partial, 
but he does not see it to be so, whilst he utters it. 
As soon as he is released from the instinctive and 
particular, and sees its partiality, he shuts his 
mouth in disgust. For, no man can write anything, 
who does not think that what he writes is for the 
time the history of the world; or do anything well, 
who does not esteem his work to be of importance. 
My work may be of none, but I must not think it 
of none, or I shall not do it with impunity. 

In like manner, there is throughout nature some- 
thing mocking, something that leads us on and on, 
but arrives nowhere, keeps no faith with us. All 
promise outruns the performance. We live in a 
system of approximations. Every end is prospec- 
tive of some other end, which is also temporary; a 
round and final success nowhere. We are encamped 
in nature, not domesticated. Hunger and thirst 
lead us on to eat and to drink; but bread and wine, 
mix and cook them how you will, leave us hungry 
and thirsty, after the stomach is full. It is the 
same with all our arts and performances. Our 
music, our poetry, our language itself, are not satis- 
factions, but suggestions. The hunger for wealth, 
which reduces the planet to a garden, fools the 
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eager pursuer. What is the end sought? Plainly 
to secure the ends of good sense and beauty, from 
the intrusion of deformity or vulgarity of any kind. 
But what an operose method! What a train of 
means to secure a little conversation! This palace 
of brick and stone, these servants, this kitchen, these 
stables, horses and equippage, this bank-stock, and 
file of mortgages; trade to all the world, country- 
house and cottage by the waterside, all for a litUe 
conversation, high, clear, and spiritual ! Could it 
not be had as well by beggars on the highway? No, 
all these things came from successive efforts of 
these beggars to remove friction from the wheels of 
life, and give opportunity. Conversation, char- 
acter, were the avowed ends; wealth was good as it 
appeased the animal cravings, cured the smoky 
chimney, silenced the creaking door, brought friends 
together in a warm and quiet room, and kept the 
children and the dinner-table in a different apart- 
ment. Thought, virtue, beauty, were the ends; but 
it was known that men of thought and virtue some- 
times had the headache, or wet feet, or could lose 
good time whilst the room was getting warm in 
winter days. Unluckily, in the exertions necessary 
to remove these inconveniences, the main attention 
has been diverted to this object; the old aims have 
been lost sight of, and to remove friction has come 
to be the end. That is the ridicule of rich men, 
and Boston, London, Vienna, and now the govern- 
ments generally of the world, are cities and govern- 
ments of the rich, and the masses are not men, but 
poor men, that is, men who would be rich; this is 
the ridicule of the class, that they arrive with pains 
and sweat and fury nowhere ; when all is done, it is 
for nothing. They are like one who has interrupted 
the conversation of a corajiany to make his speech, 
and now has forgotten what he went to say. The 
appearance strikes the eye everywhere of an aim- 
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less society, of aimless nations. Were the ends of 
nature so great and cogent, as to exact this im- 
mense sacrifice of men? 

Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, as 
might be expected, a similar effect on the eye from 
the face of external nature. There is in woods and 
waters a certain enticement and flattery, together 
with a failure to yield a present satisfaction. This 
disappointment is felt in every landscape. I have 
seen the softness and beauty of the summer clouds 
floating feathery overhead, enjoying, as it seemed, 
their height and privilege of motion, whilst yet they 
appeared not so much the drapery of this place 
and hour, as forelooking to some pavilions and 
gardens of festivity beyond. It is an odd jealousy; 
but the poet finds himself not near enough to his 
object. The pine-tree, the river, the bank of 
flowers before him, does not seem to be nature. 
Nature is still elsewhere. This or this is but out- 
skirt and far-off reflection and echo of the triumph 
that has passed by, and is now at its glancing 
splendor and heyday, perchance in the neighboring 
fields, or, if you stand in the field, then in the 
adjacent woods. The present object shall give you 
this sense of stillness that follows a pageant which 
has just gone by. What splendid distance, what 
recesses of ineffable pomp and loveliness in the sun- 
set I But who can go where they are, or lay his 
hand or plant his foot tliereon? Off they fall from 
the round world forever and ever. It is the same 
among the men and women, as among the silent 
trees, always a referred existence and absence, 
never a presence and satisfaction. Is it, that beauty 
can never be grasped? in persons and in landscape 
is equally inaccessible? The accepted and betrothed 
lover has lost the wildest charm of his maiden in 
her acceptance of him. She was heaven whilst he 
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pursued her as a star: she cannot be heaven, if dhe 
stoops to such a one as he. 

What shall we say of this omnipresent appear- 
ance of that first projectile impulse, of this flattery 
and balking of so many well-meaning creatures? 
Must we not suppose somewhere in the universe a 
slight treachery and derision? Are we not engaged 
to a serious resentment of this use that is made of 
us? Are we tic.kicd trout, and fools of nature? 
One look at the face of heaven and earth lays all 
petulance at rest, and soothes us to wiser convic- 
tions. To the intelligent, nature converts itself into 
a vast promise, and will not be rashly explained. 
Her secret is untold. Many and many an CEdipus 
arrives: he has the whole mystery teeming in his 
brain. Alas! the same sorcery has spoiled his skill; 
no syllable can he shapci on his lips. Her mighty 
orbit vaults like the fresh rainbow into the deep, 
but no archangel’s wing was yet strong enough to 
follow it, and report of the return of the curve. 
But it also appears, that our actions are seconded 
and disposed to greater conclusions than we de- 
signed. We arc escorted on every hand through 
life by spiritual agents, and a beneficent purpose 
lies in wait for us. Wc cannot bandy words with 
Nature, or deal with her as we deal with persons. 
If we measure our individual forces against hers, 
we may easily feel as if we were the sport of an in- 
superable destiny. But if, instead of identifying 
ourselves with the work, we feel that the soul of 
the workman streams through us, we shall find the 
peace of the morning dwelling first in our hearts, 
and the fathomless powers of gravity and diem- 
istry, and, over them, of life, preexisting within us 
in their highest form. 

The uneasiness which the thought of our helpless- 
ness in the chain of causes occasions us, results 
from looking too much at one condition of nature. 
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namely, Motion. But the drag is never taken from 
the wheel. Wherever the impulse exceeds, the Rest 
or Identity insinuates its compensation. All over 
the wide fields of earth grows the prunella or self- 
heal. After every foolish day we sleep off the 
fumes and furies of its hours; and though we are 
always engaged with particulars, and often en- 
slaved to them, we bring with us to every experi- 
ment the innate universal laws. These, while they 
exist in the mind as ideas, stand around us in 
nature forever embodied, a present sanity to ex- 
pose and cure the insanity of men. Our servitude 
to particulars betrays into a hundred foolish ex- 
pectations. We anticipate a new era from the in- 
vention of a locomotive, or a baloon ; the new engine 
brings with it the old checks. They say that by 
electro-magnetism, your salad shall be grown from 
the seed, whilst your fowl is roasting for dinner: 
it is a symbol of our modern aims and endeavors, — 
of our condensation and acceleration of objects: 
but nothing is gained: nature cannot be cheated: 
man^s life is but seventy salads long, grow they 
swift or grow they slow. In these checks and im- 
possibilities, however, we find our advantage, not 
less than in the impulses. Let the victory fall 
where it will, we are on that side. And the knowl- 
edge that we traverse the whole scale of being, 
from the center to the poles of nature, and have 
some stake in every possibility, lends that sublime 
luster to death, which philosophy and religion have 
too outwardly and literally striven to express in 
the popular doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
The reality is more excellent than the report. Here 
is no ruin, no discontinuity, no spent ball. The 
divine circulations never rest nor linger. Nature is 
the incarnation of a thought, and turns to a 
thought, again, as ice becomes water and gas. The 
world is mind precipitated, and the volatile essence 
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is forever escaping again into the state of free 
thought. Hence the virtue and pungency of the 
influence on the mind, of natural objects, whether 
inorganic or organized. Man imprisoned, man 
crystallized, man vegetative, speaks to man imper- 
sonated. That power which does not respect quan- 
tity, which makes the 'whole and the particle its 
equal channel, delegates its smile to the morning, 
and distills its essence into every drop of rain. 
Every moment instructs, and every object: for wis- 
dom is infused into every form. It has been poured 
into us as blood ; it con\mlscd us as pain ; it slid into 
us as pleasure; it enveloped us in dull, melancholy 
days, or in days of cheerful labor; we did not guess 
its essence, until after a long time. 

THE HUMBLE-BEE 

OURLY, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou ai*t is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek; 

I will follow thee alone. 

Thou animated torrid zone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun. 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 

Voyager of light and noon; 

Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 
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When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining base 
Silvers the horiaon wall, 

And with softness touching ail, 

Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 

Turns the sod to violets, — 

Thou in sunny solitudes. 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace, 

With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me, thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daflodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfiy, addcr’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among ; 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet 
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Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 
Thou already slumbercst deep; 

Woe and want thou canet outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


HYMN SUNG AT THE COMPLETION 
OF THE CONCORD MONUMENT, 
APRIL 19, 1836 

O Y the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

^ Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward oreepB. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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THE COMPENSATIONS OF 
CALAMITY 

(From the “Essay on Compensation") 

^T^HE changes which break up at short intervals 
the prosperity of men are advertisements of a 
nature whose law is growth. Evermore it is the 
order of nature to grow, and every soul is by this 
intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system of 
things, its friends, and home, and laws, and faith, as 
the shell-fish crawls out of its beautiful but stony 
case, because it no longer admits of its growth, and 
slowly forms a new house. In proportion to the 
vigor of the individual these revolutions are fre- 
quent, until in some happier mind they are incessant, 
and all worldly relations hang very loosely about 
him, becoming, as it were, a transparent fluid mem- 
brane through which the form is always seen, and 
not as in most men an indurated heterogeneous 
fabric of many dates, and of no settled character, in 
which the man is imprisoned. Then there can be en- 
largement, and the man of to-day scarcely recognizes 
the man of yesterday. And such should be the out- 
ward biography of man in time, a putting off of dead 
circumstances day by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to us, in our lapsed state, resting 
not advancing, resisting not co-operating with the 
divine expansion, this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot let 
our angels go. We do not see that they only go out 
that archangels may come in. We are idolaters of 
the old. We do not believe in the riches of the soul, 
in its proper eternity and omnipresence. We do 
not believe there is any force in to-day to rival or 
recreate that beautiful yesterday. We linger in the 
ruins of the old tent, where once we had bread and 
shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can 
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feed, cover, and nerve us again. We cannot again 
find aught so dear, so sweet, so graceful. But we 
sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Almighty 
saith, “Up and onward for evermore!” We cannot 
stay amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the 
new; and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, like 
those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are made 
apparent to the understanding also, after long inter- 
vals of time. A fever, a mutilation, a cniel disai>- 
pointment, a loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems 
at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable- But the 
sure years reveal the deep remedial force that under- 
lies all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 
brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, 
somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide or gen- 
ius; for it commonly operates revolutions in our 
way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of 
youth which was waiting to he closed, breaks up a 
wonted occupation, or a household, or style of living, 
and allows the formation of new ones more friendly 
to the growth of character. It permits or constrains 
the formation of new acquaintances, and the recep- 
tion of new influences that prove of the first im- 
portance to the next years; and the man or woman 
who would have remained a sunny garden flower, 
with no room for its roots and too much sunshine 
for its head, by the falling of its walls and the neg- 
lect of its gardener, is made the banian of the forest, 
yielding shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of 


GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD! 

/^OOD-BYE, proud world! I'm going home; 

Thou art not my friend ; I am not thine : 
Too long through weary crowds I roam: — 

A river ark on the ocean brine, 
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Too long I am tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 

€rood-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace: 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street^ 

To frozen hearts, and hasting feet, 

To those who go, and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home. 

I go to seek my own hearth-stone, 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone; 

A secret lodge in a pleasant land. 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And evil men have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and CJod. 

Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Home; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening-star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


LOVE 


P^RE let us examine a little nearer the nature 
of that influence which is thus potent over the 
human youth. Beauty, whose revelation to man we 
now celebrate, welcome as the sun wherever it 
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pleases to shine, which pleases everybody with it 
and with themselves, seems sufficient to itself. The 
lover caimt)t paint his maiden to his fancy poor and 
solitary. Like a tree in flower, so much soft, bud- 
ding, informing loveliness is society for itself; and 
she teaches his eye why Beauty was pictured with 
Loves and Graces attending her steps. Her existence 
makes the world rich. Though she extrudes all 
other persons from his attention as cheap and un- 
worthy, she indemnifies him by carrying out her 
own being into somewhat impersonal, large mun- 
dane, so that the maiden stands to him for a repre- 
sentative of all select things and virtues. For that 
reason the lover never sees personal resemblance in 
his mistress to her kindred or to others. His friends 
find in her a likeness to her mother, or her sisters, 
or to persons not of her blood. The lover sees no 
resemblance except, to summer evenings and dia- 
mond mornings, to rainbows and the song of birds. 

The ancients called beauty the flowering of virtue. 
Who can analyze the nameless charm vdiich glances 
Loin one and another face and form? We are 
touched with emotions of tenderness and com- 
placency, but we cannot find whereat this dainty 
emotion, this wandering gleam, pomta It is de- 
stroyed for the imagination by any attempt to refer 
it to organization. Nor does it point to any rela- 
tions of friendship or love known and described in 
society ; but, as it seems to me, to a quite other and 
unattainable sphere, to relations of transcendant 
delicacy and sweetness, to what roses and violets 
hint and fore.show. We cannot approach beauty. 
Its nature is like opaline dove’s neck Ittsters, hover- 
ing and evanescent. Herein it resembles the most 
excellent things, which all have this rainbow char- 
acter, defying all a^empts at appropriation and 
use. What else did Jean Paul Richter signify when 
he said to music, ‘‘Away! away! thou speakest to 
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me of things which in all my endless life I have not 
found and shall not find.” The same fluency may 
be observed in every work of the plastic arts. The 
statue is then beautiful when it begins to be incom- 
prehensible, when it is passing out of criticism and 
can no longer be defined by compass and measuring 
wand, but demands an active imagination to go with 
it and to say what it is in the act of doing. The god 
or hero of the sculptor is always represented in a 
transition from that which is representable to the 
senses, to that which is not. Then first it ceases to 
be a stone. The same remark holds of painting. 
And of poetry the success is not attained when it 
lulls and satisfies, but when it astonishes and fires 
us with new endeavors after the unattainable. Con- 
cerning it Landor inquires “whether it is not to be 
referred to some purer state of sensation and exist- 
ence.” 

In like manner personal beauty is then first 
charming and itself when it dissatisfies us with any 
end ; when it becomes a story without an end ; when 
it suggests gleams and visions and not earthly satis- 
factions; when it makes the beholder feel his un- 
worthiness; when he cannot feel his right to it, 
though he were Cxsar; he cannot feel more right 
to it than to the firmament and the splendors of a 
sunset. 

Hence arose the saying, “If I love you, what is 
that to you?” We say so because we feel that what 
we love is not in your will, but above it. It is not 
you, but your radiance. It is that which you know 
not in yourself and can never know. 

This agrees well with that high philosophy of 
Beauty which the ancient writers delighted in; for 
they said that the soul of man, embodies here on 
earth, went roaming up and down in quest of that 
other world of its own out of which it came into 
this, but was soon stupefied by the light of the 
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natural sun, and unable to see any other objects 
than those of this world, which are but shadows of 
real things. Therefore the Diety sends the glory of 
youth before the soul, that it may avail itself of 
beautiful bodies as aids to its recollection of the 
celestial good and fair; and the man beholding such 
a person in the female sex nms to her and finds the 
highest joy in contemplating the form, the move- 
ment, and intelligence of this person, because it 
suggests to him the presence of that which indeed 
is within the beauty, and the cause of the beauty. 

If, however, from too much conversing with mate- 
rial objects, the soul was gross, and misplaced its 
satisfaction in the body, it reaped nothing but sor- 
row ; body being unable to fulfill the promise which 
beauty holds out ; but if, accepting the hint of these 
visions and suggestions which beauty makes to his 
mind, the soul passes through the body and falls to 
admire strokes of character, and the lovers con- 
template one another in their discourses and their 
actions, then they pass to the true palace of beauty, 
more and more inflame their love for it, and by this 
love extinguishing the base affection, as the sun puts 
out fire by shining on the hearth, they become pure 
and hallowed. By conversation with that which is 
in itself excellent, magnanimous, lowly and just, the 
lover comes to a warmer love of these nobilities and 
a quicker apprehension of them. Then he passes 
from loving them in one to loving them in all, and 
so is the one beautiful soul only the door through 
which he enters to the society of all true and pure 
souls. In the particular society of his mate he at- 
tains a clearer sight of any spot, any taint which 
her beauty has contracted from this world, and is 
able to point it out; and this with mutual joy that 
they are now able without offense to indicate blem- 
ishes and hindrances in each other, and give to each 
all help and comfort in curing the same. And be- 
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bolding in many eouls the traits of the divine beauty 
and separating in each soul that which is divine 
from the taint which it has contracted in the world, 
the lover ascends to the highest beauty, to the love 
and knowledge of the Divinity, by steps on this lad- 
der of created souls. 
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Eubipides, bora on the island of Salamis, 480 B.C. ; 
died 406. Only nineteen of tlie ninety-two tragedies 
which he wrote for the Athenian stage have sur- 
vived to modern times. He l:)egan writing at the 
age of eighteen, and won many prizes for his plays. 
The ^^Medca ” “Philoctetes,” '‘Electra,” ^'Orestes/’ 
“Iphigenia’^ and ^'Hecuba” l^st reveal the range of 
his merits. He wrote about ninety plays, of which 
only eighteen are extant. The last of his work was 
done in Macedonia, where he had gone in 408 B.C., 
at the invitation of King Archclaus. 


THE SACRIFICE OF POLYXENA 

^HE assembled host of Greece before the tomb 
Stood in full ranks at this sad sacrifice — 
Achilles^ son holding the virgin^s hand 
On the mount’s summit: near to him I stood; 

Of chosen youths an honorable train 
Were ready there her stragglings to restraim. 


[When silence had been proclaimed through the 
host, and libations poured to the shade of Achillee, 
Pyrrhus spoke these words: — ] 


“0 son of Peleus, 0 my father, 
Accept my offering soothing to the dead: 
Drink this pure crimson stream of virgin-blood, 
Loose all our cables, fill our sails, and grant 
Swift passage homeward to the Grecian host.” 
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[The people joined in the prayer. Pyrrhus drew 
from its scabbard his golden sword, and — 1 

At his nod 

The noble youths stept forth to hold the maiden, 
Which, she perceiving, with these words addressed 
them: 

“Willing I die ; let no hand touch me ; boldly 
To the uplifted sword I hold my neck. 

You give me to the gods, then give me free.” 

Loud the applause, then Agamemnon cried: 

“Let no man touch her” : and the youths drew back. 
Soon as she heard the royal words, she clasped 
Her robe, and from her shoulder rent it down, 

And bared her snow-white bosom, beauteous 
Beyond the deftest sculptor's nicest art. 

Then bending to the earth her knee, she said — 

Ear never yet has heard more mournful words — 

“If *tis thy will, young man, to strike this breast, 
Strike; or my throat dost thou prefer, behold 
It stretched to meet thy sword.” 

[Even the “rugged Pyrrhus” is touched with pity, 
pauses, and at last reluctantly — ] 

Deep in her bosom plunged the shining steel. 

Her life-blood gushed in streams: yet e'en in death, 
Studious of modesty, her beauteous limbs 
She covered with her robe. 


ACCOUNT OF ALCESTIS’S FARE- 
WELL TO HER HOME 

(From Robert Browning’s “Balanstion”) 

^^HAT kind of creature should the woman prove 
That has surpassed Alcestis? — surelier shown 
Preference for her husband to herself 
Than by determining to die for him? 
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But SO much all our city knows indeed: 

Hear what she did indoors, and wonder then I 
For when she felt the crowning day was come, 
She washed with river waters her white skin, 
And taking from the cedar closets forth 
Vesture and ornament, bedecked herself 
Nobly, and stood before the hearth, and prayed: 
“Mistress, because I now depart the world. 
Falling before thee the last time, I ask — 

Be mother to my orphans 1 wed the one 
To a kind wife, and make the other’s mate 
Some princely person: nor, as I who bore 
My children perish, suffer that they, too, 

Die all untimely, but live, happy pair, 

Their full glad life out in the fatherland !” 

And every altar through Admetos’s house 
She visited, and crowned, and prayed before, 
Stripping the myrtle foliage from the boughs, 
Without a tear, without a groan, — no change 
At all to that skin’s nature, fair to see, 

Caused by the imminent evil. But this done, — 
Reaching her chamber, falling on her bed, 

There, truly, burst she into tears and spoke: — 

“O bride-bed 1 where I loosened from my life 
Virginity for that same husband’s sake 
Bec.ause of whom I die now — fare thee well I 
Since nowise do I hate thee: me alone 
Hast thou destroyed : for, shrinking to betray 
Thee and my spouse, I die: but thee, O bed! 
Some other woman shall possess as wife — 

Truer, no I but of better fortune, say!” — 

So falls on, kisses it, till all the couch 
Is moistened with the eye’s sad overflow. 

But when of many tears she had her fill, 

She flings from off the couch, goes headlong forth. 
Yet — ^forth the chamber — still keeps turning back 
And casts her on the couch again once more. 

Her children, clinging to their mother’s robe, 
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Wept meanwhile; but she took them in her arms, 
And as a dying woman might, embraced 
Now one and now the other: *neath the roof, 

All of the household servants wept as well, 

Moved to compassion for their mistress; she 
Extended her right hand to all and each, 

And there was no one of such low degree 
She spoke not to nor had no answer from. 

Such are the evils in Admetos’s house. 


FRAGMENTS FROM LOST PLAYS 

(Translation of J. A. Symonds) 

PROFESSIONAL ATHLETICS 

all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas, 

Not one is greater than the tribe of athletes; 
For, first, they never learn how to live well, — 

Nor indeed could they; seeing that a man 
Slave to his jaws and belly, cannot hope 
To heap up wealth superior to his sire's. 

How to be poor and row in fortune's boat 
They know no better; for they have not learned 
Manners that make men proof against ill luck. 
Lustrous in youth, they lounge like living statues 
Decking the streets; but when sad old age comes, 
They fall and perish like a threadbare coat. 

I've often blamed the customs of us Hellenes, 

Who for the sake of such men meet together 
To honor idle sport and feed our fill ; 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling, 
Swiftness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits, 
Has served his city by the crown he gains? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits in hand, 

Or in the press of shields drive forth the foeman 
By force of fiisticuffs from hearth and home? 

Such follies are forgotten face to face 
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AVith steel. We therefore ought to crown with 
wreaths 

Men wise and good, and him who guides the State, 
A man well-tempered, just, and sound in counsel, 
Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 

Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 
Bring honor on the city and all Hellenes. 

CHILDREN A BLESSING 

T ADY, the sun’s light tf) our eyes is dear, 

And fair the tranquil reaches of the sea, 

And flowery earth in May, and bounding waters; 
And so right many fair things I might praise; 

Yet nothing is so radiant and so fair 

As for souls childless, with desire sore smitten. 

To see the light of babes about the house. 

RESIGNATION 

T HINKEST thou that Death will heed thy tears 
at all, 

Or send thy son back if thou wilt but groan? 

Nay, cease; and gazing at thy neighbor’s grief, 
Grow calm — if thou will take the pains to reckon 
How many have toiled out their lives in bonds, 
How many wear to old age, robbed of children, 

And all who from the tyrant’s height of glory 
Have sunk to nothing. These things shouldst thou 
heed. 

No man was ever bom who did not suffer: 

He buries children, then begets new sons, 

Then dies himself ; and men forsooth are grieved, 
Conf 'ming dust to dust. Yet needs must be 
Lives should be garnered like ripe harvest sheaves, 
And one man lives, another perish. Why 
Mourn over that which nature puts upon us? 
Naught that must be is terrible to mortals. 
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^CAPTIVE GOOD ATTENDING 
CAPTAIN ILL” 

T^OTH some one say that there be gods above? 

There are not; no, there are not. Let no fool, 
Led by the old false fable, thus deceive you. 

Look at the facts themselves, yielding my words 
No undue credence; for I say that kings 
Kill, rob, break oaths, lay cities waste by fraud, 
And doing thus are happier than those 
Who live calm, pious lives day after day. 

How many little States that serve the gods 
Are subject to the godless but more strong. 

Made slaves by might of a superior armyt 
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MARIAN EVANS 

“GEORGE ELIOT” 

Marian Evans (“George Eliot”), bom in War- 
wickshire, England, 1820; died 1880, at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. She enjoys the reputation of being 
the most intellectual woman who has won fame by 
literature. She was, for a time, associate editor of 
the W esiminisier Rcmew, for which she wrote arti- 
cles evincing breadth of learning and force of rea- 
soning of a remarkable power. Her fame rests on 
her novels. The most famous are “Romola,” de- 
picting Italian life in the times of Savonarola, and 
“Middicraarch,” with the scenes laid in England. 
^The Mill on the Floss,” “Felix Holt, the Radical,” 
and “Adam Bede” are enduring favorites of the 
reading world. Her novels are striking examples 
of the best English. 


AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE AND A 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION 

(From “Adam Bede") 

'T^HE Green lay at the extremity of the village, 
and from it the road branched off in two 
directions, one leading farther up the hill by the 
church, and the other winding gently down toward 
the valley. On the side of the Green that led to- 
ward the church the broken line of thatched cot- 
tages was continued nearly to the churchyard gate ; 
but on the opposite, northwestern side there was 
nothing to obstruct the view of gently-swelling 
meadows, and wooded valley, and dark masses of 
distant hills. The rich undulating district of Loam- 
shire to which Hayslope belonged lies close to a 
grim outskirt of Stonyshire, overlooked by its 
barren hills, as a pretty blooming sister may some- 
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times be seen linked in the arm of a rugged, tall, 
swarthy brother ; and in two or three hours’ ride the 
traveler might exchange a bleak, treeless region 
intersected by lines of cold gray stone, for one 
where his road wound under the shelter of the 
woods, or upswelling hills, inuflacd with hedgerows 
and long meadow-grass and thick corn; and where 
at every turn he came upon some fine old country- 
seat nestled in the valley or crowning the slope, 
some homestead with its long length of barn and its 
cluster of golden ricks, some gray steeple looking 
out from a pretty confusion of trees and thatch 
and dark-red tiles. It was just such a picture as 
this last that Hayslope church had made to the 
traveler as he began to mount the gentle slope lead- 
ing to its pleasant uplands, and now from his 
station near the Green he had before him in one 
view nearly all the other typical features of this 
pleasant land. High up against the horizon were 
the huge conical masses of hill, like giant mounds 
intended to fortify this region of com and grass 
against the keen and hungry winds of the north, 
not distant enough to be clothed in purple mystery, 
but with somber greenish sides visibly speckled 
with sheep, whose motion was only revealed by 
memory, not detected by sight ; wooed from day to 
day by the changing hours, but responding with no 
change in themselves — left forever grim and sullen 
after the flush of morning, the winged gleams of 
the April noonday, the parting crimson glory of the 
ripening summer sun. And directly below them 
the eye rested on a more advanced line of hanging 
woods, divided by bright patches of pasture or 
furrowed crops, and not yet deepened into the uni- 
form leafy curtain of high summer, but still show- 
ing the warm tints of the young oak and the tender 
green of the ash and lime. Then came the valley, 
where the woods grew thicker, as if they had rolled 
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down and hurried together from the patches left 
smooth on the slope, that they might take the better 
care of the tall mansion which lifted its parapets and 
sent its faint blue summer smoke among them. 
Doubtless there was a large swoop of park and a 
broad, glassy pool in front of that mansion, but the 
swelling slope of meadow would not let our traveler 
see them from the village green. He saw, instead, a 
foreground which was just as lovely — ^the level sun- 
light lying like transparent gold among the gently- 
curving stems of the feathered grass and the tall 
red sorrel, and the white umbels of the hemlocks 
lining the bushy hedgerows. It was that moment 
in summer when the sound of the scythe being 
whetted makes us cast more lingering looks at the 
ffower-sprinklod tresses of the meadows. 

He might have seen other beauties in the land- 
scape if he had turned a little in his saddle and 
looked eastward, beyond Jonathan Burge’s pasture 
and wood-yard toward the green corn fields and 
walnut-trees of the Hall Farm; but apparently 
there was more interest for him in the living 
groups close at hand. Every generation in the vil- 
lage was there, from ‘^oid Feyther Tsft” in his 
brown worsted night-cap, who was bent nearly 
double, but seemed tough enough to keep on his 
legs a long while, leaning on his short stick, down to 
the babies with their little round heads lolling for- 
ward in quilted linen caps. Now and then there was 
a new arrival; perhaps a slouching laborer, who, 
having eaten his supper, came out to look at the un- 
usual scene with a slow bovine gaze, willing to hear 
what any one had to say in explanation of it, but 
by no means excited enough to ask a question. But 
all took care not to join the Methodists on the 
Green, and identify themselves in that way with the 
expected audience, for there was not one of them 
that would not have disclaimed the imputation of 
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having come out to hear the ^‘preacher-woman” — 
they had only come out to see “what war-a-goin’ 
on, like.” The men were chiefly gathering in the 
neighborhood of the blacksmith’s shop. But do not 
imagine them gathered in a knot. Villagers never 
srwarm ; a whisper is unknown among them, and they 
seem almost as incapable of an undertone as a cow 
or a stag. 

Your true rustic turns his back on his inter- 
locutor, throwing a question over his shoulder as 
if he meant to run away from the answer, and 
walking a step or two farther off when the interest 
of the dialogue culminates. So the group in the 
vicinity of the blacksmith’s door was by no means 
a close one, and formed no screen in front of Chad 
Cranage, the blacksmith himself, who stood with 
his black brawny arms folded, leaning against the 
door-post, and occasionally sending forth a bellow- 
ing laugh at his own jokes, giving them a marked 
preference over the sarcasms of Wiry Ben, who had 
renounced the pleasures of the Holy Bush for the 
sake of seeing life under a new form. But both 
styles of wit were treated with equal contempt by 
Mr. Joshua Rann. Mr. Rann’s leathern apron and 
subdued grimness can leave no one in any doubt 
that he is the village shoemaker; the thrusting out 
of his chin and stomach, and the twirling of his 
thumbs, are more subtle indications, intended to 
prepare unwary strangers for the discovery that 
they are in the presence of the parish clerk. “Old 
Joshway,” as he is irreverently called by his neigh- 
bors, is in a state of simmering indignation ; but he 
has not yet opened his lips except to say, in a re- 
sounding bass undertone, like the tuning of a violon- 
cello, “Sehon, King of the Amorites; for His 
mercy endureth forever; and Og, the King of 
Basan; for His mercy endureth forever” — ^a quota- 
tion which may seem to have slight bearing on the 
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present occasion, but, as with every other anomaly, 
adequate knowledge will show it to be a natural 
sequence. Mr. Kann was inwardly maintaining the 
dignity of the Church in the face of this scandalous 
irruption of Methodism; and as that dignity was 
bound up with his own sonorous utterances of the 
responses, his argument naturally suggested a quo- 
tation from the psalm he had read the last Sunday 
afternoon. 


MRS. POYSER AND THE SQUIRE 

(Prom “Adam Bede”) 

A H, now this I like,” said Mr. Donnithorne, 
looking round at the damp temple of clean- 
liness (Mrs. Poyser’s dairy) but keeping near the 
door. am sure I should like my breakfast better 
if I knew the butter and cream came from this 
dairy. Thank you, that really is a pleasant sight. 
Unfortunately, my slight tendency to rheumatism 
makes me afraid of damp; I’ll sit down in your 
comfortable kitchen. Ah, Poyser, how db you do? 
In the midst of business, I see, as usual. IVe been 
looking at your wife’s beautiful dairy, — the best 
manager in the parish, is she not?” 

Mr. Poyser had just entered in shirt-sleeves and 
open waistcoat, with a face a shade redder than 
usual from the exertion of ‘‘pitching.” As he stood 
— ^red, rotund, and radiant before the small wiry, 
cool old gentleman — he looked like a prixe-apple by 
the side of a withered crab. 

“Will you please to take this chair, sir?” he said, 
lifting his father’s arm-chair forward a little ; “you’ll 
find it easy.” 

“No, thank you, I never sit in easy-chairs,” said 
the old gentleman, seating himself on a small chair 
near the door. “Do you know, Mrs. Poyser, — sit 
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down, pray, both of you, — ^IVe been far from con- 
tented for some time with Mrs. SatchelPs dairy 
management. 1 think she has not a good method, 
as you have.” 

“Indeed, sir, I can't speak to that,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, in a hard voice, rolling and unrolling her 
knitting, and looking icily out of the window, as she 
continued to stand opposite the Squire.- Poyser 
might sit down if he liked, she thought: she wasn’t 
going to sit down, as if she’d give in to any such 
smooth-tongued palaver. Mr. Poyser, who looked 
and felt the reverse of icy, did sit down in his 
three-cornered chair. 

“And now, Poyser, as Satchell is laid up, I am 
intending to let the Chase Farm to a respectable 
tenant. I’m tired of having a farm on my own 
hands, — nothing is made the best of in such cases, 
as you know. A satisfactory bailiff is hard to find; 
and I think you and I, Poyser, and your excellent 
wife here, can enter into a little arrangement in 
consequence, which will be to our mutual ad- 
vantage.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Poyser, with a good-natured 
blankness of imagination as to the nature of the 
arrangement. 

“If I’m called upon to speak, sir,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, after glancing at her husband with pity at 
his softness, “you know better than me ; but I don’t 
see what the Chase Farm is t’ us, — ^we’ve cumber 
enough w’ our own farm. Not but what I’m glad 
to hear o’ anybody respectable coming into the 
parish; there’s some as ha’ been brought in as 
hasn’t been looked on i’ that character.” 

“You’re likely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent 
neighbor, I assure you. Such a one as you will feel 
^ad to have accommodated by the little plan I’m 
going to mention, especially as I hope you will find 
it as much to your advantage as his.” 
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“Indeed, sir, if it’s an3rthmg t’ our advantage, 
it’ll be the first offer o* the sort I’ve beared on. It’s 
them as take advantage that gets advantage i’ this 
world, I think ; folks have to wait long enough afore 
it’s brought to ’em.” 

“The fact is, Poyser,” said the Squire, ignoring 
Mrs. Poyser’s theory of worldly prosperity, “there 
is too much dairy land, and too little plough land, 
on the Chase Farm, to suit Thurle’s purpose, — 
indeed, he will only take the farm on condition of 
some change in it; his wife, it appears, is not a 
clever dairy-woman like yours. Now, the plan I’m 
thinking of is to effect a little exchange. If you 
were to have the Hollow Piistures you might in- 
crease your dairy, which must bo so profitable under 
your wife’s management: and I should request you, 
Mrs. Poyser, to supply my house with milk, cream, 
and butter at the market prices. On the other hand, 
Poyser, you might let Thurle have the Lower and 
Upper Ridges, which really, with our wet seasons, 
would he a good riddance for you. Th^e is much 
less risk m dairy land than corn land,” 

Mr. Poyser was leaning forward, with his elbows 
on his knees, his head on one side and his mouth 
screwed up, — apparently absorbed in making the 
tips of his fingers meet so as to represent with per- 
fect accuracy the ribs of a ship. He was much too 
acute a man not to sec through the whole business, 
and to foresee perfectly what would be his wife’s 
view of the subject; but he disliked giving unpleas- 
ant answers. Unless it was on a point of farming 
practice, he would rather give up than have a 
quarrel any day; and after all it mattered more to 
his wife than to him. So after a few moment’s 
silence he looked up to her, and said mildly, “What 
dost say?” 

Mrs. Poyser had had her eyes fixed on her hus- 
band with cold severity during his silence, but now 
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she turned away her head with a toss, looked icily 
at the opposite roof of the cow-shed, and spearing 
her knitting together with the loose pin, held it 
firmly between her clasped hands. 

“Say? Why I say you may do as you like about 
giving up any o’ your corn land afore your lease 
is up, which it won’t be for a year come next 
Michaelmas, but I’ll not consent to take more dairy 
work into my hands either for love or money, and 
there’s nayther love nor money here, as I can see, 
on’y other folks’s love o’ themselves, and the money 
as is to go into other folks’s pockets. I know 
there’s them as is born t’ own the land, and them as 
is born t’ sweat on’t,” — ^here Mrs. Poyser paused to 
gasp a little, — “and I know it’s christened folks’s 
duty to submit to their betters as fur as flesh and 
blood ’ull bear it; but I’ll not make a martyr o’ 
myself, and wear myself to skin and bone, and 
worret myself as if I was a churn wi’ butter a- 
coming in it, for no landlord in England, not if he 
was King George himself.” 

“No, no, my dear Mrs. Poyser, certainly not,” 
said the Squire, still confident in his own powers 
of persuasion; “you must not overwork yourself; 
but don’t you think your work will rather be les- 
sened than increased in this way? There is so much 
milk required at the Abbey that you will have little 
increase of cheese and butter-making from the ad- 
dition to your dairy; and I believe selling milk is 
the most profitable way of disposing of dairy 
produce, is it not?” 

“Ay, that’s ti*ue,” said Mr. Poyser, unable to 
repress an opinion on a question of farming profits, 
and forgetting that it was not in this case a purely 
abstract question. 

“I dare say,” said Mrs. Poyser bitterly, turning 
her head half way towards her husband, and look- 
ing at the vacant arm-chair, — dare say it’s true 
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for men as sit i’ th* chimney-corner and make 
believe as everything’s cut wi’ ins an’ outs to fit 
inf everything else. If you could make a pudding 
wi’ thinking o’ the batter, it ’ud be easy getting 
dinner. How do I know whether the milk ’ll be 
wanted constant? Whafs to make me sure as the 
house won’t be put o’ board wage afore we’re many 
months older, and then I may have to lie awake o’ 
nights wi’ twenty gallons o’ milk on my mind, — and 
Dingall ’ull take no more butic'r, let alone paying 
for it; and we must fat pigs till we’re obliged to 
beg the butcher on our knees to buy ’em, and lose 
half of ’em wi’ the meaale.s. And there’s the fetch- 
ing and carrying, as ’ud be welly half a day’s work 
for a man an’ boss , — thaVs to be took out o’ the 
profits, I reckon? But there’s folks ’ud hold a sieve 
under the pump and expect to carry away the 
water.” 

^‘That difficulty — about the fetching and carrying 
— ^you will not have, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Squire, 
who thought that this entrance into particulars in- 
dicated a distant inclination to compromise on Mrs. 
Poyscr’s part, — ‘‘Bethell will do that regularly with 
the cart and pony.” 

“Oh, sir, begging j^our pardon, I’ve never been 
used t’ having gentlefolks’s serv^ants coming about 
ray back places, a-inaking love to both the gells at 
once, and keeping ’em with their hands on their 
hips listening to all manner o’ gossip when they 
should be down on their knees a-scouring. If we’re 
to go to ruin, it shanna’ be wi’ having our back 
kitchen turned into a public.” 

“Well, Poyser,” said the Squire, shifting his 
tactics, and looking as if he thought Mrs. Poyser 
had suddenly withdrawn from the proceedings and 
left the room, “you can turn the Hollows into 
feeding-land. I can easily make another arrange- 
ment about supplying ray house. And I shall not 
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forget your readiness to accommodate your land- 
lord as well as a neighbor. I know you will be glad 
to have your lease renewed for three years when 
the present one expires, otherwise I dare say Thurle, 
who is a man of some capital, would be glad to take 
both the farms, as they could be worked so well 
together. But I don^t want to part with an old 
tenant like you.” 

To be thrust out of the discussion in this way 
would have been enough to complete Mrs. Poyser’s 
exasperation, even without the final threat. Her 
husband, really alarmed at the possibility of their 
leaving the old place where he had been bred and 
bom, — ^for he believed the old Squire had small 
spite enough for anything, — ^was beginning a mild 
remonstrance explanatory of the inconvenience he 
should find in having to buy and sell more stock, 
with — 

'*Well, sir, I think as it^s rether hard”. . . . 
when Mrs. Poyser burst in with the desperate deter- 
mination to have her say out this once, though it 
were to rain notices to quit, and the only shelter 
were the workhouse. 

^‘Then, sir, if I may speak, — as for all I'm a 
woman, and there's folks as thinks a woman's a 
fool enough to stan' by an' look on while the men 
sign her soul away, I’ve a right to speak, for I 
make one quarter o' the rent, and save the other 
quarter, — I say, if Mr. Thurle's so ready to take 
farms under you, it's a pity but what he should take 
this, and see if he likes to live in a house wi' all 
the plagues o' Egypt in't, — ^wi' the cellar full o' 
water, and frogs and toads hoppin’ up the steps by 
dozens, — and the floors rotten, and the rats and 
mice gnawing every bit o' cheese, and runnin' over 
our heads as we lie i' bed till we expect 'em to eat 
us up alive, — as it's a mercy they hanna eat the 
children long ago. I should like to see if there's 
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another tenant besides Poyser as ^ud put up wi* 
never having a bit repairs done till a place 
tumbles down, — ^and not then, on'y wi^ begging and 
praying, and having to pay half, — and being stnmg 
up wi’ the rent as it*s much if he gets enough out o^ 
the land to pay, for all he’s put his own money into 
the ground beforehand. See if you’ll get a stranger 
to lead such a life here as that; a maggot must be 
born i’ the rotten cheese to like it, I reckon. You 
may run away from my words, sir,” continued Mrs. 
Poyser, following the old Squire beyond the door. — 
for after the first moments of stunned surprise he 
had got up, and, waving his hand towards her with 
a smile, had walked out towards his pony. But it 
was impossible for him to get away immediately, 
for John was walking the pony up and down the 
yard, and was some distance from the causeway 
when his master beckoned. 

“You may run away from my words, sir, and 
you may go spinnin’ underhand ways o’ doing us a 
mischief, for you’ve got Old Harry to your friend, 
though nobody else is; but I tell you for once as 
we're not dumb creatures to be abused and made 
money on by them as ha’ got the lash i’ their hands, 
for want of knowing how t’ undo the tackle. An’ 
if I’m th’ only one as speaks my mind, there’s 
plenty of the same way o’ thinkin’ i’ this parish and 
the next to ’t, for your name’s no better than a 
brimstone match in everybody’s nose, — it isna two 
or three old folks as you think o’ saving your soul 
by giving ’em a bit o’ flannel and a drop o’ por- 
ridge. An’ you may be right i’ thinking it’ll take 
but little to save your soul, for it’ll be the smallest 
savin’ y’ iver made, wi’ all your scrapin’.” 

There are occasions on which two servant girls 
and a wagoner may be a formidable audience, and 
as the Squire rode away on his black pony even 
the gift of short-sightedness did not prevent him 
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from being aware that Molly and Nancy and Tim 
were grinning not far from him. Perhaps he sus- 
I)ected that sour old John was grinning behind him, 
— ^which was also the fact. Meanwhile the bull-dog, 
the black-and-tan terrier, Alick’s sheep-dog, and the 
gander hissing at a safe distance from the pony’s 
heels, carried out the idea of Mrs. Poyser’s solo in 
an impressive quartette. 

Mrs. Poyser, however, had no sooner seen the 
pony move off than she turned round, gave the two 
hilarious damsels a look which drove them into the 
back kitchen, and unspearing her knitting began to 
knit again with her usual rapidity as she re-entered 
the house. 

‘^Thee’st done it now,” said Mr. Poyser, a little 
alarmed and uneasy, but not without some triumph- 
ant amusement at his wife’s outbreak. 

“Yis, I know IVe done it,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
“but I’ve had my say out, and I shall be th’ easier 
for^t all my life. Thore^s no pleasure i’ living if 
you’re to be corked up for iver, and only dribble 
your mind out by the sly, like a leaky barrel. I 
shan’t repent saying what I think if I live to be as 
old as the old Squire, and there’s little likelihoods, 
— ^for it seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are 
th’ only folks as aren’t wanted i’ th’ other world.” 

“But thee wotna like moving from th’ old place 
this Michaelmas twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyser, 
“and going into a strange parish, where thee know’st 
nobody. It’ll be hard upon us both, and upo’ father 
too.” 

“Eh, it’s no use worreting; there’s plenty o’ things 
may happen between this and Michaelmas twelve- 
month. The Captain may be master afore then, 
for what we know,” said Mrs. Poyser, inclined to 
take an unusually hopeful view of an embarrass- 
ment which had been brought about by her own 
merit, and not by other people’s fault. 
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“J'wi none for worreting,” said Mr. Poyser, rising 
from his three-cornered chair and walking slowly 
towards the door : “but I should be loth to leave th’ 
old place, and the parish where I was bred and 
born, and father afore me. We should leave our 
roots behind us, I doubt, and niver thrive again.” 


THE HALL FARM 

(From “Adam Bede”) 

I^VIDENTLY that gate is never opened; for the 
long grass and the great hemlocks grow close 
against it; and, if it were opened, it is so rusty 
that the force necessary to turn it on its hinges 
would be likely to pull down the square stone-built 
pillars, to the detriment of the two stone lionesses 
which grin, with a doubtful carnivorous affability, 
above a coat of arms surmounting each of the 
pillars. It would be easy enough, by the aid of the 
nicks in the stone pillars, to climb over the brick 
wall, with its smooth stone coping; but by putting 
your eyes close to the rusty bars of the gate we can 
see the old house well enough, and all but the very 
corners of the graissy inclosiire. 

It is a very fine old place, of red brick, softened 
by a pale, powdery lichen, which has dispersed itself 
with happy irregularity, so as to bring the red brick 
into terms of friendly companionship with the lime- 
stone ornaments surrounding the three gables, the 
windows, and the door-place. But the windows are 
patched with wooden panes, and the door, I think, 
is like the gate — it is never opened; how it would 
groan and grate against the stone floor if it were! 
For it is a solid, heavy, handsome door, and must 
once have been in the habit of shutting with a sonor- 
ous bang behind a liveried lackey, who had just seen 
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his master and mistress off the grounds in a car- 
riage and pair. 

But at present one might fancy the house in the 
early stage of a chancery suit, and that the fruit 
from that grand double row of walnut-trees on the 
right hand of the inclosure would fall and rot 
among the grass, if it were not that we heard the 
booming bark of dogs echoing from great buildings 
at the back. And now the half-weaned calves that 
have be(in sheltering themselves in a gorse-built 
hovel against the left-hand wall, come out and set 
up a silly answer to that terrible bark, doubtless 
supposing that it has reference to buckets of milk. 

Yes, the house must be inhabited, and we will see 
by whom, for imagination is a licensed trespasser; 
it has no fear of dogs, but may climb over walls 
and peep in at windows with impunity. Put your 
face to one of the glass panes in the right-hand 
window; what do you sec? A large, open fire-place, 
with rusty dogs in it, and a bare-boarded floor, at 
the far end fleectes of wool stacked up; in the 
middle of the floor some empty corn-bags. That is 
the furniture of the dining-room. And what 
through the left-hand window? Several clothes- 
horses, a pillion, a spinning-wheel, and an old box, 
wide open, and stuffed full of colored rags. At the 
edge of this box there lies a great wooden doll, 
which, so far as mutilation is concerned, bears a 
strong resemblance to the finest Greek sculpture, 
and especially in the total loss of its nose. Near it 
there is a little chair, and the butt-end of a boy’s 
leather long-lashed whip. 

The history of the house is plain now. It was 
once the residence of a country squire, whose 
family, probably dwindling down to mere spinster- 
hood, got merged into the more territorial name of 
Donnithorne. It was once the Hall; it is now the 
Hall Farm. Like the life in some coast-town that 
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was once a watering-place, and is now a port, where 
the genteel streets are silent and grass-grown, and 
the docks and warehouses busy and resonant, the 
life at the Hall has changed its focus, and no longer 
radiates from the parlor, but from the kitchen and 
the farmyard. 

Plenty of life there! though this is the drowsiest 
time of the year, just before hay-harvest; and it 
is the drowsiest time of the day, too, for it is close 
upon three by the sun, and it is half past three by 
Mrs. Poyser’s handsome eight-day clock. But there 
is always a stronger sense of life when the sun is 
brilliant after rain; and now he is pouring down 
his beams, and making sparkles among the wet 
straw, and lighting up every patch of vivid green 
moss on the red tiles of the cow-shcd, and turning 
even the muddy water that is hurrying along the 
channel to the drain into a mirror for the yellow- 
billed ducks, who are seizing the opportunity of 
getting a drink with as much body in it as possible. 
There is quite a concert of noises; the great bull- 
dog, chained against the stables, is thrown into 
furious exasperation by the unwary approach of a 
cock too near the mouth of his keime!, and 8end^ 
forth a thundering bark, which is answered by two 
fox-hounds shut up in the opposite cow-house; the 
old top-knotted hens scratching with their chicks 
among the straw, set up a sympathetic croaking as 
the discomfited cock joins them; a sow with her 
brood, all veiy muddy as to the legs, and curled as 
to the tail, throws in some deep staccato notes; our 
friends the calves are bleating from the home croft; 
and, under all, a fine ear discerns the continuous 
hum of human voices. 

For the great barn-doors are thrown wide open, 
and men are busy there mending the harness, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Goby, tlie ‘Vhittaw,” 
otherwise saddler, who entertains them with the 
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latest Treddleston gossip. It is certainly rather an 
unfortunate day that Alick» the shepherd, has 
chosen for having the whittaws, since the morning 
turned out so wet; and Mrs. Poyser has spoken her 
mind pretty strongly as to the dirt which the extra 
number of men’s shoes brought into the house at 
dinner-time. 

Indeed, she has not yet recovered her equanimity 
on the subject, though it is now nearly three hours 
since dinner, and the house-floor is perfectly clean 
again — ^as clean as everything else in that wonderful 
house-place, where the only chance of collecting a 
few grains of dust would be to climb on the salt 
coffer, and put your finger on the high mantel-shelf 
on which the glittering brass candlesticks are en- 
joying their summer sinecure; for at this time of 
the year, of course, every one goes to bed while it 
is yet light, or at least light enough to discern the 
outline of objects after you have bruised your shins 
against them. Surely nowhere else could an oak 
clock-case and an oak table have got such a polish 
by the hand; genuine '^elbow polish,” as Mrs. Poy- 
ser called it, for she thanked God she never had any 
of your varnished rubbish in her house. Hetty 
Sorrel had often taken the opportunity, when her 
aunt’s back was turned, of looking at the pleasing 
reflection of herself in those polished surfaces, for 
the oak table was usually turned up like a screen, 
and was more for ornament than for use; and she 
could see herself sometimes in the great round 
pewter dishes that were ranged on the shelves above 
the long deal dinner-table, or in the hobs of the 
grate, which always shone like jasper. 

Everything was looking at its brightest at this 
moment, for the sun shone right on the pewter 
dishes, and from their reflecting surfaces pleasant 
jets of light were thrown on yellow oak and bright 
brass; and on a still pleasanter object than these, 
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for some of the rays fell on Dinah’s finely molded 
cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to auburn, as 
she bent over the heavy household linen which she 
was mending for her aunt. No scene could have 
been more peaceful, if Mrs. Poyser, who was iron- 
ing a few things that still remained from the Mon- 
day's wash, had not been making a frequent clink- 
ing with her iron, and moving to and fro whenever 
she wanted it to cool; carrying the keen glance of 
her blue-gray eye from the kitchen to the dairy, 
where Hetty was making up the butter, and from 
the dairy to the back kitchen, where Nancy was 
taking the pies out of the oven. Do not suppose, 
however, that Mrs. Poyser was elderly or shrewish 
in her appearance; she was a good-looking woman, 
not more than eight-and-thirty, of fair complexion 
and sandy hair, well-shaped, light-footed; the most 
conspicuous article in her attire was an ample 
checkered linen apron, which almost covered her 
skirt; and nothing could be plainer and less notice- 
able than her cap and gown, for there waa no weak- 
ness of which she was less tolerant than feminine 
vanity, and the preference of ornament to utility. 
The family likeness between her and her niece, 
Dinah Morris, with the contrast between her keen- 
ness, and Dinah’s seraphic gentleness of expression, 
might have served a painter as an excellent sugges- 
tion for a Martha and Mary. Their eyes were just 
of the same color, but a striking test of the differ- 
ence in their operation was seen in the demeanor 
of Trip, the black and tan terrier, whenever that 
much suspected dog unwarily exposed himself to 
the freezing Arctic ray of Mrs. Poyser 's glance. 
Her tongue was not less keen than her eye, and, 
whenever a damsel came within ear-shot, seemed to 
take up an unfinished lecture, as a barrel-organ 
takes up a tune, precisely at the point where it had 
left off. 
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The fact that it was churning-day was another 
reason why it was inconvenient to have the “whit- 
taws,” and why, consequently, Mrs. Poyser should 
scold Molly the house-maid with unusual severity. 
To all appearance, Molly had got through her after- 
dinner work in an exemplary manner, had “cleaned 
herself” with great dispatch, and now came to ask, 
submissively, if she should sit down to her spinning 
till milking-time. But this blameless conduct, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Poyser, shrouded a secret indul- 
gence of unbecoming wishes, which she now dragged 
forth and held up to Molly’s view with cutting elo- 
quence. 

“Spinning, indeed! It isn’t spinning as you’d 
be at, I’ll bound, and let you have your own way, 
I never knew your equals for gallowsness. To think 
of a gell o’ your age wanting to go and sit with 
half a dozen men! I’d ha’ been ashamed to let the 
word pass over my lips if I’d been you. And you, 
as have been here ever since last Michaelmas, and I 
hired you at Treddle’son stattits without a bit o’ 
character — as I say, you might be grateful to be 
hired in that way to a respectable place; and you 
know no more o’ what belongs to work when you 
come here than the mawkin i’ the field. As poor a 
two-fisted thing as ever I saw, you know you was. 
Who taught you to scrub a floor, I should like to 
know? Why, you’d leave the dirt in heaps i’ the 
comers — anybody ’ud think you’d never been 
brought up among Christians. As for spinning, 
why you’ve wasted as much as your wage i’ the flax 
you’ve spoiled learning to spin. And you’ve a right 
to feel that, and not to go about as gaping and as 
thoughtless as if you was beholding to nobody. 
Comb the wool for the whittaws, indeed! That’s 
what you’d like to be doing, is it? That’s the way 
with you — ^that’s the road you’d all like to go, head- 
long to ruin. You’re never easy till you’re got some 
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sweetheart as is as big a fool as yourself. You 
think you^ll be finely off when youVe married, 1 dare 
say, and have got a three-legged stool to sit on, 
and never a blanket to cover you, and a bit o’ oat- 
cake for your dinner, as three children are a 
snatching at.” 

‘I’m sure I donna want t’ go wi’ the whittaws,” 
said Molly, whimpering, and quite overcome by this 
Dantean picture of her future, “on’y we allays used 
to comb the wool for’n at Master Ottley’s; an’ so 
I just axed ye. I donna want to set eyes on the 
whittaws again, I wish I may never stir if I do.” 

“Mr. Ottley’s, indeed I It’s fine talking o’ what 
you did at Mr. Ottley’s. Your missis there might 
like her floors dirtied wi’ whittaws, for what I 
know. There’s no knowing what people wonna like 
— such ways as I’ve heard of! I never had a gell 
come into my house as seemed to know what clean- 
ing was; I think people live like pigs, for my part. 
And as to that Betty as was dairy-maid at Trent^s 
before she come to me, she’d ha’ left the cheese 
without turning from one week’s end to week’s end, 
and the dairy thralls, I might ha’ wrote my name on 
’em, when I came down-stairs after my illness, as 
the doctor said it was inflammation — it Was a mercy 
I got well of it. And to think o’ your knowing no 
better, Molly, and been here a-going i^ nine months, 
and not for want o’ talking to, neither — ^and what 
are you stanning there for, like a jack as is run 
down, instead o’ getting your wheel out? You’re 
a rare un for sitting down to your work a little 
while after it’s time to put it by.” 

“Munny, my iron’s twite told; pease put it down 
to warm.” The small chirruping voice that uttered 
thiH request came from a little sunny-haired girl 
between three and four, who, seated on a high chair 
at the end of the ironing-table, was arduously 
clutching the handle of a miniature iron with her 
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tiny fat fist, and ironing rags with an assiduity that 
required her to put her little red tongue out as far 
as anatomy would allow. 

‘‘Cold, is it, my darling? Bless your sweet face!” 
said Mrs. Poyser, who was remarkable for the fa- 
cility with which she could relapse from her oflScial 
objurgatoiy tone to one of fondness or of friendly 
converse. “Never mind! Mother’s done her ironing 
now. She’s going to put the ironing things away.” 

“Munny, I tould ’ike to do into de barn to 
Tommy, to see de whittawd.” 

“No, no, no; Totty ’ud get her feet wet,” said 
Mrs. Poysor, carrying away her iron. “Run into 
the dairy, and see Cousin Hetty make the butter.” 

“I tould ’ike a bit o’ pum-take,” rejoined Totty, 
who seemed to be provided with several relays of 
requests; at the same time, taking the opportunity 
of her momentary leisure to put her fingers into a 
bowl of starch, and drag it down so as to empty the 
contents with tolerable completeness on to the iron- 
ing-sheet. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” screamed Mrs. 
Poyser, running toward the table when her eye had 
fallen on the blue stream. “The child’s allays i’ 
mischief if your back’s turned a minute. What shall 
I do to you, you naughty, naughty gell?” 

Totty, however, had descended from her chair 
with great swiftness, and was already in retreat 
toward the dairy, with a sort of waddling run, and 
an amount of fat on the nape of her neck, which 
made her look like the metamorphosis of a white 
sucking pig. 

The starch having been wiped up by Molly’s help, 
and the ironing apparatus put by, Mrs. Poyser took 
up her knitting, which always lay ready at hand, 
and was the work she liked best, because she could 
carry it on automatically as she walked to and fro. 
But now she came and sat down opposite Dinah, 
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whom she looked at in a meditative way, as she 
knitted her gray worsted stocking. 

“You look th’ image .o* your aunt Judith, Dinah, 
when you sit a-sewing. I could almost fancy it 
was thirty years back, and I was a little gell at 
home, looking at Judith as she sat at her work, after 
she^d done th^ house up ; only it was a little cottage, 
father’s was, and not a big rambling house as gets 
dirty i’ one corner as fast as you can clean it in 
another; but for all that, I could fancy you was 
your aunt Judith, only her hair was a deal darker 
than yours, and she was stouter and broader i’ the 
shoulders. Judith and me allays hung together, 
though she had such queer ways, but your mother 
and her never could agree. Ah I your mother little 
thought as she’d have a daughter just cut out after 
the very pattern o’ Judith, and leave her an orphan, 
too, for Judith to take care on, and bring up with 
a spoon when she was in the graveyard at Stoniton. 
I allays said that o^ Judith, as she’d bear a pound 
weight any day, to save anybody else carrying a 
ounce. And she was just the same from the first 
o’ my remembering her; it made no (^fference in 
her, as I could see, when she took to the Methodists, 
only she talked a bit different, and wore a different 
sort o’ cap; but she’d never in her life spent a 
penny on herself more than keeping herself decent.” 

“She was a blessed woman,” said Dinah; “God 
had given her a loving, self-forgetting nature, and 
he perfected it by grace. And she was very fond 
of you, too, Aunt Rachel. I’ve often heard her 
talk of you in the same sort of w’ay. When she 
had that bad illness, and I was only eleven years 
old, she used to say, ‘You’ll have a friend on earth 
in your Aunt Rachel, if I’m taken from you; for she 
has a kind heart;’ and I’m sure I’ve found it so.” 

“I don’t know how, child; anybody ’ud be cun- 
ning to do anything for you, I think ; you’re like the 
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birds o’ th’ air, and live nobody knows how. I’d ha’ 
been glad to behave to you like a mother’s sister, 
if you’d come and live i’ this country, where there’s 
some shelter and victual for man and beast, and 
folks don’t live on the naked hills, like poultry 
anscratching on a gravel bank. And then you might 
get married to some decent man, and there ’d be 
plenty ready to have you, if you’d only leave off 
that preaching, as is ten times worse than any- 
thing your Aunt Judith ever did. And even if 
you’d marry Seth Bede, as is a poor wool-gathering 
Methodist, and’s never like to have a penny before- 
hand, I know your uncle ’ud help you with a pig, 
and very like a cow, for he’s allays been good- 
natur’d to my kin, for all they’re poor, an’ made 
’em welcome to th’ house; and ’ud do for you, I’ll 
be bound, qb much as ever he’d do for Hetty, 
though she his own niece. And there’s linen in the 
house as I could well spare you, for I’ve got lots 
o’ sheeting, and table-clothing, and toweling, as 
isn’t made up. There’s a piece o’ sheeting I could 
give you as that squinting Kitty spun — ^e was a 
rare girl to spin, for all she squinted, and the 
children couldn’t abide her; and, you know, the 
spinning’s going on constant, and there’s new linen 
wove twice as fast as th’ old wears out. But 
where’s the use o’ talking, if you wonna be per- 
suaded and settle down like any other woman in 
her senses, i’stead o’ wearing yourself out, with 
walking and preaching, and giving away every 
penny you get, so as you’ve nothing saved against 
sickness ; and all the things you’ve got i’ the world, 
I verily believe, ’ud go into a bundle no bigger nor 
a double cheese. And all because you’ve got notions 
i’ your head about religion more nor what’s i’ the 
Catechism and the Prayer-book.” 

‘‘But not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt,” 
said Dinah. 
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“Yes, and the Bible too, for that matter,” Mw. 
Poyser rejoined, rather sharply; “else why shouldn’t 
them as know best what’s in the Bible — ^the parsons 
and people as have got nothing to do but learn it — 
do the same as you do? But, for the matter o’ that, 
if everybody was to do like you, the world must 
come to a stand-still ; for if everybody tried to do 
without house and home, and with poor eating and 
drinking, and was allays talking as we must despise 
the things o’ the world, as you say, I should like to 
know where the pick o’ the stock, and the corn, and 
the best new milk cheeses ’ud have to go. Every- 
body ’ud be wanting bread made o’ tail ends, and 
everybody ’ud be running after everybody else to 
preach to ’em i’stead o’ bringing up their families, 
and laying by against a bad harvest. It stands to 
sense as that can’t be the right religion.” 

“Nay, dear aunt, you never heard me say that all 
people are called to forsake their work and their 
families. It’s quite right the land should be 
ploughed and sowed, and the precious corn stored, 
and the things of this life cared for, and right that 
people should rejoice in their families, and pro- 
vide for them, so that this is done in the fear of the 
Lord, and that they are not unmindful of the soul’s 
wants while they are caring for the body. We can 
all be servants of God wherever our lot is cast, but 
He gives us different sorts of work, according as 
He fits US for it and calls us to it. I can no more 
help spending my life in trying to do what I can 
for the souls of others than you could help running 
if you heard little Totty crying at the other end of 
tlie house; the voice would go to your heart, you 
would think the dear child was in trouble or in 
danger, and you couldn’t rest without running to 
help her and comfort her.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Poyser, rising and walking to- 
ward the door, I know it ’ud be just the same if I 
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was to talk to you for hours. YouM make me the 
same answer at the end. I might as well talk to the 
running brook, and tell it to stan’ still.” 

The causeway outside the kitchen door was dry 
enough now for Mrs. Poyser to stand there quite 
pleasantly and see what was going on in the yard, 
the gray worsted stocking making a steady progress 
in her hands all the while. But she had not been 
standing there more than five minutes before she 
came in again, and said to Dinah, in rather a flur- 
ried, awe-stricken tone; 

*Tf there isn’t Captain Donnithorne and Mr. 
Lrwine, a-coming into the yard! Ill lay my life 
they’re coming to speak about your preaching on 
the Green, Dinah; it’s you must answer ’em, for 
I’m dumb. I’ve said enough a’ready about your 
bringing such disgrace upo’ your uncle’s family. I 
wouldn’t ha’ minded if you’d been Mr. Poyser’s own 
niece; folks must put up wi’ their own kin as they 
put up wi’ their own noses — it’s their own flesh and 
blood. But to think of a niece o’ mine being cause 
o’ my husband’s being turned out o' his farm, and 
me brought him no fortin but my savin’s ” 

"Nay, dear Aunt Rachel,” said Dinah, gently, 
"you have no cause for such fears. I’ve strong 
assurance that no evil will happen to you and my 
uncle and the children from anything I’ve done. I 
didn’t preach without direction.” 

"Direction! I know very well what you mean by 
direction,” said Mrs. Poyser, knitting in a rapid 
and agitated manner. "When there’s a bigger mag- 
got than usual in your head you call it ‘direction,^ 
and then nothing can stir you; you look like the 
statty o’ the outside o’ Treddles’on church, a-starin’ 
and a-smilin’ whether it’s fair weather or foul. I 
hanna common patience with you.” 

By this time the two gentlemen had reached the 
palings, and got down from their horses; it was 
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plain they meant to come in. Mrs. Poyser advanced 
to the door to meet them, courtesying low, and 
trembling between anger with Dinah and anxiety to 
conduct herself with perfect propriety on the occa- 
sion; for in those days the keenest of bucolic minds 
felt a whispering awe at the sight of the gentry, 
such as of old men felt when they stood on the 
tip-toe to watch the gods passing by in tall human 
shape. 

*‘WeIl, Mrs. Poyser, how are you after this stormy 
morning?” said Mr. Irwine, with his stately cor- 
diality. “Our feet are quite dry; we shall not soil 
your beautiful floor.” 

“Oh, sir, don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Poyser. 
“Will you and the captain please to walk into the 
parlor?” 

“No, indeed, thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said the 
captain, looking eagerly around the kitchen, as if 
his eye were seeking something it could not find. I 
delight in your kitchen. I think it’s the most charm- 
ing room I know. I should like every farmer’s wife 
to come and look at it for a pattern.” 

“Oh, you’re pleased to say so, sir; pray, take a 
seat,” said Mrs, Poyser, relieved a little by this 
compliment and the captain’s evident good-humor, 
but still glancing anxiously at Mr. Irwine, who, she 
saw, was looking at Dinah and advancing toward 
her. 

“Poyser is not at home, is he?” said Captain 
Donnithorne, seating himself where he could see 
along the short passage to the open dairy door. 

“No, sir; he isn’t; he’s gone to Rosseter to see 
Mr. West, the factor, about the wool. But there’s 
father i’ the bam, sir, if he’d be of any use.” 

“No, thank you; I’ll just look at the whelps, and 
leave a message about them with your shepherd. I 
must come another day and see your husband. I 
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want to have a coneultation with him about horses. 
Do you know when he’s likely to be at liberty?” 

*'Why, sir, you can hardly miss him, except it’s 
o’ Treddles’, on market-day — ^that’s of a Friday, you 
know; for if he’s anywhere on the farm we can 
send for him in a minute. If we’d got rid o’ the 
Scantlands we should have no outlying fields; and 
I should be glad of it, for if ever anything happens 
he’s sure to be gone to the Scantlands. Things al- 
Ia3r8 happens so contrary, it there’s a chance; and 
it’s an unnat’ral thing to have one bit o’ your farm 
in one county and all the rest in another.” 

“Ah! the Scantlands would go much better with 
Choyce’s farm, especially as he wants dairy-land 
and you’ve got plenty. I think yours is the prettiest 
farm on the estate, though; and do you know. Mrs. 
Poyser, if I were going to marry and settle I 
should be tempted to turn you out and do up this 
fine old house, and turn farmer myself.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Poyser, rather alarmed, “you 
wouldn’t like it at all. As for farming, it’s putting 
money into your pocket wi’ your right hand and 
fetching it out wi’ your left. As fur as I can see, 
it’s raising victuals for other folks, and just getting 
a mouthful for yourself and your children as you 
go along. Not as you’d be like a poor man as 
wants to get his bread: you could afford to lose as 
much money as you liked i’ farming; but it’s i>oor 
fun, losing money, I should think, though I under- 
stan’ it’s what the great folks i’ London play at 
more than anything. For my husband heard at 
market as Lord Dacey’s eldest son had lost thou- 
sands upo’ thousands to the Prince of Wales, and 
they said my lady was going to pawn her jewels 
to pay for him. But you know more about that 
than I do, sir. But as for farming, sir, I canna 
think as you’d like it; and this house — ^the draughts 
in it arc enough to cut you through, and it’s my 
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opinion the floors upstairs are very rotten, and the 
rats i’ the cellar are beyond anything.” 

^^Why, that^s a terrible picture, Mrs. Poyser. I 
think I should be doing you a service to turn you 
out of such a place. But there’s no chance of that. 
I’m not likely to settle for the next twenty years, 
till I’m a stout gentleman of forty; and my grand-* 
father would never consent to part with such good 
tenants as you.” 

'‘Well, sir, if he thinks so well of Mr. Poyser for 
a tenant, I wish you could put in a word for him 
to allow us some new gates for the Five Closes, for 
my husband’s been asking and asking till he’s tired, 
and to think o’ what he’s done for the farm, and’s 
never had a penny allowed him, be the times bad 
or good. And, as I’ve said to my husband often 
and often, I’m sure if the captain had anything to 
do with it, it wouldn’t be so. Not as I wish to 
speak disrespectfully o’ them as have got the power 
i’ their hands, but it’s more than flesh and blood 
’ll bear sometimes, to be toiling and istriving, and up 
early and down late, and hardly sleeping a wink 
when you lie down for thinking as the cheese may 
swell, or the cows may slip their calf, or the wheat 
may grow green again i’ the sheaf; and, after all, 
at th’ end o’ the year, it’s like as if you’d been cook- 
ing a feast and had got the smell of it for your 
pains.” 

Mrs. Poyser once launched into conversation al- 
ways sailed along without any check from her pro- 
liminaiy awe of the gentry. The confidence she feW 
in her own powers of exposition was a motive force 
that overcame all resistance. 

“I’m afraid I should only do harm instead of 
good if I were to speak about the gates, Mrs. Poy- 
ser,” said the captain, “though I assure you there’a 
no man on the estate I would sooner say a word 
for than your husband. I know his farm is in bet- 
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ter order than any other within ten miles of us; 
and as for the kitchen,” he added, smiling, ‘‘I don^t 
believe there ^s one in the kingdom to beat it. By 
the bye, IVe never seen your dairy ; I must see your 
dairy, Mrs. Poyser.” 

“Indeed, sir, it^s not fit for you to go in, for 
Hetty's in the middle o' making the butter, for the 
churning was thrown late, and I’m quite ashamed.” 
This Mrs. Poyser said, blushing and believing that 
the captain was really interested in her milk-pans, 
and would adjust his opinion of her to the appear- 
ance of her dairy. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt it's in capital order. Take 
me in,” said the captain, himself leading the way, 
while Mrs. Poyser followed. 


MAGGIE AND TOM GO A-FISHING 


(Prom “The Mill on the PIoss”) 



other, stepping always, by a peculiar gift, in the 
muddiest places, and looking darkly radiant from 
under her beaver bonnet because Tom was good to 
her. She had told Tom, however, that she should 
like him to put the worms on the hook for her, al- 
though she accepted his word when he assured her 
that worms couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s private 
opinion that it didn’t much matter if they did). He 
knew all about worms, and fish, and those things; 
and what birds were mischievous, and how padlocks 
opened, and which way the handles of the gates 
were to be lifted. Maggie thought this sort of 
knowledge was very wonderful — much more difficult 
than remembering what was in the books; and she 
was rather in awe of Tom’s superiority, for he was 
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the only person who ealled her knowledge “stuff,*' 
and did not feel surprised at her cleverness. Tom, 
indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was a silly little 
thing; all girls were silly; they couldn’t * throw a 
stone so as to hit anything, couldn’t do anything 
with a pocket-knife, and were frightened at frogs. 
Still he was very fond of his sister, and meant al- 
ways to take care of her, make her his housekeeper, 
and punish her when she did wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool — ^the 
wonderful pool, which the floods had made a long 
while ago. No one knew how deep it was; and it 
was mysterious, too, that it should be almost a per- 
fect round, framed in with willows and tall reeds, 
so that the water was only to be seen when you 
get close to the brink. The sight of the old W- 
orite spot always heightened Tom’s good humor, 
and he spoke to Maggie in the most amiable whis- 
pers, as he opened the precious basket and prepared 
their tackle. He throw her line for her, and put the 
rod into her hand. Maggie thought it probable that 
the small fish would come to her hook, and the la^e 
one’s to Tom’s. But she had forgotten all about 
the fish, and was looking dreamily at the glassy 
water, when Tom said, in a loud whisper, “Look! 
look, Maggie I” and came running to prevent her 
from snatching her line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew 
out her line and brought a large trench pouncing on 
the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

“Oh, Magsiel you little duckl Empty the bas- 
ket.” 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but 
it was enough that Tom called her Magsie, and was 
pleased with her. There was nothing to mar her de- 
light in the whispers and the dreamy silences, when 
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she listened to the light dipping sound of the rising 
fish, the gentle rustling, as if the willows, and the 
reeds, and the water had their happy whisperings 
also. Maggie thought it would make a very nice 
heaven to sit by the pool in that way, and never be 
scolded. She never knew she had a bite till Tom 
told her, but she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted 
along and set down together, with no thought that 
life would ever change much for them; they would 
only get bigger and not go to school, and it would 
always be like the holidays; they would always live 
together and be fond of each other. And the mill 
with its booming — ^the great chestnut-tree under 
which they played at houses — ^their own little river, 
the Ripple, whore the banks seemed like home, and 
Tom was always seeing the water-rats, while Mag- 
gie gathered the purple plumy tops of the reeds, 
which she forgot and dropped afterward — ^above all, 
the great Floss, along which they wandered with a 
sense of travel, to see the rushing spring-tide, the 
awful Eagre, come up like a hungry monster, or to 
see the Great Ash which had once wailed and 
groaned like a man — these things would always be 
just the same to them. Tom thought people were at 
a disadvantage who lived on any other spot on the 
globe; and Maggie, when she read about Christiana 
passing ‘^the river over which there is no bridge,” 
always saw the Floss between the green pastures 
by the Great Ash. 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet 
they were not wrong in believing that the thoughts 
and loves of these first years would always make 
part of their lives. We could never have loved the 
earth so well if we had had no childhood in it — if it 
were not the earth where the same flowers came up 
again every spring that we used to gather with our 
tiny fingers as we sat lisping to ourselves on the 
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grass — ^the same hips and haws on the autumn 
hedge-rows — ^the same redbreasts that we used to 
call “God^s birds,” because they did no harm to the 
precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and loved 
because it is known? 

The wood I walk in on this May-day, with the 
young yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me 
and the blue sky, the white star-flowers, and the 
blue-eyed speedwell, and the ground-ivy at my feet 
— ^what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or 
splendid broad-petaled blossoms, could ever thrill 
such deep and delicate fibers within me as this home 
scene? These familiar flowers, these well-remem- 
bered bird-notes, this sky with its fitful brightness, 
these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort 
of personality given to it by the capricious hedge- 
rows — such things as these are the mother-tongue of 
our imagination, the language that is laden with afl 
the subtle inextricable associations the fleeting hours 
of our childhood loft behind them. Our delight in 
the sunshine on the deep bladed grass to-day might 
be no more than the faint perception of wearied 
souls if it were not for the sunshine and the grass 
in the far-off years, which still live in us, and trans- 
form our perception into love. 


MAGGIE MEDITATES OVER TOM’S 
BOOKS 

(Prom “The Mill on the PloBs”) 

AGGIE’S sense of lonelinesB and utter priva- 
tion of joy had deepened with the brightness 
of advancing spring. All the favorite out-door nooks 
about home, which seemed to have done their part 
with her parents in nurturing and cherishing her, 
were now mixed up with the home-sadness, and 
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gathered no smile from the sunshine. Every affec- 
tion, every delight the poor child had had, was like 
an aching nerve to her. There was no music for 
her any more — ^no piano, no harmonized voices, no 
delicious stringed instruments, with their passionate 
cries of imprisoned spirits sending a strange vibra- 
tion through her frame. And of all her school life 
there was nothing left her now but her little collec- 
tion of school-books, which she turned over with a 
sickening sense that she knew them all, and they 
were all barren of comfort. Even at school she 
had often wished for books with more in them; 
everyiihing she learned there seemed like the ends 
of long threads that snapped immediately. And 
now, without the indirect charm of school emula- 
tion, Telemaque was mere bran; so were the hard, 
dry questions on Christian doctrine: there was no 
flavor in them — ^no strength. Sometimes Maggie 
thought she could have been contented with absorb- 
ing fancies; if she could have had all of Scott^s 
novels and Byron’s poems, then, perhaps, she might 
have found happiness enough to dull her sensibility 
to her actual daily life. And yet — ^they were hardly 
what she wanted. She could make dream-world of 
her own ; but no dream-world would satisfy her now. 

She wanted some explanation of this hard, real 
life; the unhappy-looking father, seated at the dull 
breakfast table; the childish, bewildered mother; 
the little sordid tasks that filled the hours, or the 
more oppressive emptiness of weary, joyless leisure ; 
the need of some tender, demonstrative love; the 
cruel sense that Tom didn’t mind what she thought 
or felt, and that they were no longer playfellows 
together; the privation of all pleasant things that 
had come to her more than to others — she wanted 
some key that would enable her to understand, and, 
in understanding, endure, the heavy weight that had 
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fallen on her young heart. If she had been taught 
*^real learning and wisdom, such as great men knew,” 
she thought she should have held the secrets of 
life; if she had only books, that she might learn 
for herself what wise men knew! Saints and mar- 
tyrs had never interested Maggie so much as sages 
and poets. She knew little of saints and martyrs, 
and had gathered, as a general result of her teach- 
ing, that they were a temporary provision against 
the spread of Catholicism, and had all died at 
Smithfield. 

In one of these meditations, it occurred to her 
that she had forgotten Tom’s school-books, which 
had been sent home in his trunk. But she found 
the stock unaccountably shrunk down to the few 
old ones which had been well thumbed — the Latin 
Dictionary and Grammar, a Delectus, a torn Eutro- 
pius, the well-worn Virgil, Aldrich’s Logic, and the 
exasperating Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid, and Logic 
would surely be a considerable step in masculine 
wisdom — in that knowledge which made men con- 
tented, and even glad to live. Now that the yearn- 
ing for effectual wisdom was quite unmixed: a cer- 
tain mirage would now and then rise on the desert 
of the future, in which she seemed to see herself 
honored for her surprising attainments. And so 
the poor child, with her soul’s hunger and her illu- 
sions of self-flattery, began to nibble at this thick- 
rinded fruit of the tree of knowledge, filling her 
vacant hours with Jjatin, geometry, and the forms 
of the syllogism, and feeling a gleam of triumph 
now and then that her understanding was quite 
equal to these peculiarly masculine studies. For a 
week or two she went on resolutely enough, though 
with an occasional sinking of heart, as if she had 
set out toward the Promised Lane alone, and found 
it a thirsty, trackless, uncertain journey. In the 
severity of her early resolution, she would take 
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Aldrich out into the fields, and then look ofi her 
book toward the sky, where the lark was twinkling, 
or to the reeds and bushes by the river, from which 
the water-fowl rustled forth on its anxious, awk- 
ward flight, with a startled sense that the relation 
between Aldrich and this living world was extremely 
remote for her. The discouragement deepened as 
the days went on, and the eager heart gained faster 
and faster on the patient mind. Somehow, when she 
sat at the window with her book, her eyes wovld 
fix themselves blankly on the outdoor sunshine; 
then they would fill with tears, and sometimes, if 
her mother was not in the room, the studies would 
all end in sobbing. She rebelled against her lot, she 
fainted under its loneliness, and fits even of anger 
and hatred toward her father and mother, who were 
so unlike what she would have had them to be — 
toward Tom, who checked her, and met her thought 
or feeling always by some thwarting difference — 
would flow out over affections and conscience like a 
lava-stream, and frightened her with the sense that 
it was not difficult for her to become a demon. 
Then her brain would be busy with wild romances 
of flight from home in search of something less 
sordid and dreary ; she would go to some great man 
— Walter Scott, perhaps — and tell him how wretched 
and how clever she weis, and he would surely do 
something for her. But in the middle of her vision, 
her father would perhaps enter the room for the 
evening, and, surprised that she still sat without 
noticing him, would say, complainingly ; “Come, am 
I to fetch my slippers myself?” The voice pierced 
through Maggie like a sword; there was another 
sadness beside her own, and she had been thinking 
on turning her back on it and forsaking it. 

This afternoon the sight of Bob^s cheerful, 
freckled face had given her discontent a new direc- 
tion. She thought it was part of the hardship of her 
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life that there was laid upon her the burden of larger 
wants than others seemed to feel — that she had to 
endure this wide, hopeless yearning for that some- 
thing, whatever it was, that was greatest and best 
on this earth. She wished she could have been like 
Bob, with his easily satisfied ignorance, or like Tom, 
who had something to do on which he could fix his 
mind with a steady purpose, and disregarded every- 
thing else. Poor child! as she leaned her head 
against the window-frame, with her hands clasped 
tighter and tighter, and her foot beating the ground, 
she was as lonely in her troubles as if she had been 
the only girl in the civilized world of that day who 
had come out of her school-life with a soul un- 
trained for inevitable struggles — ^with no other part 
of her inherited share in the hard-won treasures of 
thought, which generations of painful toil have laid 
up for the race of men, than shreds and patches of 
feeble literature and false history — ^with much futile 
information about Saxon and other kings of doubt- 
ful example, but unhappDy quite without that 
knowledge of the irreversible laws within and with- 
out her, which, governing the habits, becomes moral- 
ity, and, developing the feelings of submission and 
dependence, becomes religion; — as lonely in her 
trouble as if every other girl beside herself had been 
cherished and watched over by elder minds, not 
forgetful of their own early times, when need was 
keen and impulse strong. 

At last Maggie’s eyes glanced down on the books 
that lay on the window-shelf, and she half forsook 
her reverie, to turn over listlessly the leaves of the 
^Tortrait Gallery;” but she soon pushed this aside 
to examine the little row of books tied together with 
a string. “Beauties of the Spectator,” “Rasselas,” 
“Economy of Human Life,” “Gregory’s Letters,” — 
she knew the sort of matter that was inside of 
these ; “Christian Year” — ^that seemed to be a 
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hymn-book, and she laid it down again ; but Thomas 
a Kempisf — ^the name had come across her in read- 
ing, and she felt the satisfaction, which every one 
knows, of getting some idea to attach to a name 
that strays solitary in the memory. She took the 
little old, clumsy book with some curiosity; it had 
the corners turned down in many places, and some 
hand, now for ever quiet, had made at certain pas- 
sages strong pen and ink marks, long since browned 
by time. Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, and read 
where the quiet hand pointed — ^‘‘Know that the love 
of thyself doth hurt thee more than anything in 
the world. ... If thou seekest this or that, and 
wouldst be here or there to enjoy thy own will 
and pleasure, thou shalt never be quiet or free 
from care; for in everything somewhat will cross 
thee. . . . Both above and below, which way so- 
ever thou dost turn thee, everywhere thou shalt find 
the Cross, and everywhere of necessity thou must 
have patience, if thou wilt have inward peace, and 
enjoy an everlasting crown. ... If thou desire 
to mount into this height, thou must set out 
courageously, and lay the axe to the root, that thou 
mayest pluck up and destroy that hidden, inordinate 
inclination to thyself, and unto all private and 
earthly good. On this sin, that a man inordinately 
loveth himself, almost all dependeth, whatsoever is 
thoroughly to be overcome; which evil being once 
overcome and subdued, there will presently ensue 
great peace and tranquility. . . . It is but little 
thou sufferest in comparison of them that have suf- 
fered so much, were so strongly tempted, so griev- 
ously afiiicted, so many ways tried and exercised. 
Thou oughtest therefore to call to mind the more 
heavy sufferings of others, that thou mayest the 
easier bear thy little adversities. And if they seem 
not little unto thee, beware lest thy impatience be 
the cause thereof. . . . Blessed are those ears 
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that receive the whispers of the divine voice, and 
listen not to the whisperings of the world. Blessed 
are those ears which hearken not unto the voice 
which soundeth outward, but unto the Truth which 
teaches inwardly ” 

A strange thrill of awe passed through Maggie 
while she read, as if she had awakened in the night 
by a strain of solemn music, telling of beings whose 
souls had been astir while hers was in stupor. She 
went on from one brown mark to another, where the 
quiet hand seemed to point, hardly conscious that 
she was reading — seeming rather to listen while a 
low voice said, 

“Why dost thou here gaze about, since this is not 
the place of thy rest? In heaven ought to be thy 
dwelling, and all earthly things are to be looked on 
as they forward thy journey thither. All things 
pass away, and thou together with them. Beware 
thou cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled 
and perish. ... If a man should give all his 
substance, yet it is nothing. And if he should at- 
tain to all knowledge, he is yet far off. And if he 
shoul<rte of great virtue, and very fervent devotion, 
yet is there much wanting; to wit, one thing, which 
is most necessary for him. What is that? That 
having left all, he leave himself, and go wholly out 
of himself, and retain nothing of self-love. . . . 
I have often said unto thee, and now again I say 
the same, Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and thou 
shalt enjoy much inward peace. . . . Then shall 
all vain imaginations, evil perturbations, and super- 
fluous cares fly away; then shall immoderate fear 
leave thee, and inordinate love shall die,” 

Maggie drew a long breath and pushed her heavy 
hair back, as if to see a sudden vision more clearly. 
Here, then, was a secret of life that would enable 
her to renounce all other secrets — ^here was a sub- 
lime height to be reached without the help of out- 
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ward things — here was insight, and strength, and 
conquest to be won by means entirely within her 
own soul, where a supreme Teacher was waiting to 
be heard. It flashed through her like the suddenly 
apprehended solution of a problem, that all the mis- 
eries of her young life had come from fixing her 
heart on her own pleasure, as if that were the cen- 
tral necessity of the universe; and for the first time 
she saw the position from \/hich she looked at the 
gratification of her own desires, of taking her stand 
out of herself, and looking at her own life as an 
insignificant part of a divinely-guided whole. She 
read on and on in the old book, devoured eagerly 
the dialogues with the invisible teacher, the pattern 
of sorrow, the source of all strength; returning to 
it after she had been called away, and reading till 
the sun went down behind the willows. 

With all the hurry of an imagination that could 
never rest in the present, she sat in the deepening 
twilight forming plans of self-humiliation and en- 
tire devotedness, and, in order of first discovery, 
renunciation seemed to her the entrance into that 
satisfaction which she had so long been craving in 
vain. She had not perceived — how could she until 
she had lived longer? — the inmost truth of the old 
monk^s outpourings, that renunciation remains sor- 
row, though a sorrow borne willingly. Maggie was 
still panting for happiness, and was in ecstacy be- 
cause she had found the key to it. She knew noth- 
ing of doctrines and systems — of mysticism or quiet- 
ism: but this voice out of the far-off Middle Ages 
was the direct communication of a human soul’s 
belief and experience, and came to Maggie as an 
unquestioned message. 

I suppose that is the reason why the small old- 
fashioned book, for which you need only pay six- 
pence at the book-stall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness, while expen- 
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sive sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave all 
things as they were before. It was written down 
by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting; 
it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust, and triumph, not written on velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to those who are tread- 
ing with bleeding feet on the stones. And so it re- 
mains to all time a lasting record of human needs 
and human consolations; the voice of a brother who 
ages ago, felt and suffered, and renounced in the 
cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured 
head, with much chanting and long fasts, and with 
a fashion of speech different from ours, but under 
the same silent far-off heavens, and with the same 
passionate desires, the same stirrings, the same fail- 
ures, the same weariness. 


MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR 
INVISIBLE” 

may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we stniggled, failed, and agonized. 

With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
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Bebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child, — 

Poor anxious penitence, — ^is quick dissolved; 

Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air; 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 

That watched to ease the burthen of the world. 
Laboriously tracing what must be. 

And what may yet be better — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love — 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven ; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Enkindle generous ardor; feed pure love; 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion even more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
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Edward Everett, born in Dorchester, Mass., 1794; 
died in Boston, 1865. This remarkably gifted man 
was one of the foremost scholars of his generation, 
and one of America’s great orators. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard when seventeen years of age, 
and served as ite president from 1845 to 1848. His 
public life embraced the governorship of Massachu- 
setts, several terms in Congress, secretaryship of 
state and a mission to England. His orations, de- 
livered chiefly on anniversary and similar occasions, 
are models of patriotic thought and perfection of 
style. 


THE EMIGRATION OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 

(From the Oration at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1824) 

T T is sad indeed to reflect on the disasters which 
this little band of Pilgrims encountered. Sad 
to see a portion of them the prey of unrelenting 
cupidity, treacherously embark in an unseaworthy 
ship, which they are soon obliged to abandon, and 
crowd themselves into one vessel ; one hundred per- 
sons, besides the ship’s company, in a vessel of one 
hundred and sixty tons. One is touched at the story 
of the long, cold and weary autumnal passage; of 
the landing on the inhospitable rocks at this dismal 
season, where they are deserted before long by the 
ship which had brought them, and which seemed 
their only hold upon the world of fellow-men — a 
prey to the elements and to want, and fearfully ig- 
norant of the numbers, the power, and the temper 
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of the savage tribes that filled the unexplored con- 
tinent upon whose verge they had ventured. But all 
this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, the 
wilderness, and the savage foe, where the final assur- 
ance of success. It was these that put far away 
from our fathers’ cause all patrician softness, all 
hereditary claims to pre-eminence. No effeminate 
nobility crowded into the dark and austere ranks of 
the Pilgrims. No Carr nor Villiers desired to lead 
on the ill-provided band of despised Puritans. No 
well-endowed clergy were on the alert to quit their 
cathedrals and set up a pompous hierarchy in the 
frozen wilderness. No craving governors were anx- 
ious to be sent over to our cheerless El Dorados of 
ice and of snow. No; they could not say they had 
encouraged, patronized, or helped the Pilgrims. 
They could not afterwards fairly pretend to reap 
where they had not strewn; and as our fathers 
reared this broad and solid fabric with pains and 
watchfulness, unaided, barely tolerated, it did not 
fall when the arm which had never supported was 
raised to destroy. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adven- 
turous vessel, the Ma3rflower of a forlorn hope, 
freighted with the prospects of a future State, and 
bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, 
with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the 
tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, 
but brings them not to sight of the wished-for shore. 
I see them now scantily supplied with provisions, 
crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored 
prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous 
route; and now driven in fury before the raging 
tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The awful 
voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The 
laboring masts seem straining from their base; the 
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dismal sound of the pumps is heard; the ship leaps^ 
as it were, madly from billow to billow; the ocean 
breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods over the 
floating deck, and beats with deadening weight 
against the staggered vessel. I see them, escaped 
from these perils, pursuing their all but desperate 
undertaking, and landed at last, after five months* 
passage on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — weak 
and weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily 
provisioned, depending on the charity of their ship- 
master for a draught of beer on board, drinking 
nothing but water on shore, without shelter, with- 
out means, suiTOundcd by hostile tribes. Shut now 
the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle 
of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers? Tell me, man of military 
science, in how many months were they all swept off 
by the thirty savage tribes enumerated within the 
early limits of New England? Tell me, politician, 
how long did this shadow of a colony, on which your 
conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the distant coast? Student of history, compare 
for me the baffled projects, the deserted settlements, 
the abandoned adventures of other times, and find 
the parallel of tliis. Was it the winter’s storm, beat- 
ing upon the houseless heads of women and chil- 
dren; was it hard labor and spare meals; was it 
disease, was it the tomahawk, was it the deep mal- 
ady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterj^rise, and a 
broken hc^art, aching in its last moments at the 
recollection of the loved and left Ixjyond the sea; 
was it some, or all of these united, that hurried this 
forsaken company to their melancholy fate? And 
is it possible that neither of these causes, that not 
all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope? 
Is it possible that from a beginning so feeble, so 
frail, so worthy not so much of admiration as of 
pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, a 
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growth SO wonderful, a reality so important, a 
promise yet to be fulfilled so glorious? 


SHAKING HANDS 

'^HERE are few things of more common occur- 
rence than shaking hands; and yet I do not 
recollect that much has been speculated upon the 
subject. I confess, when I consider to what unim- 
portant and futile concerns the attention of writers 
and readers has been directed, I am surprised that 
no one has been found to handle so important a 
matter as this, and attempt to give the public a 
rational view of the doctrine and discipline of shak- 
ing hands. It is a theme on which I have myself 
theorized a good deal, and I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks on the origin of the practice, and the 
various forms in which it is exercised. 

I have been unable to find in the ancient writers 
any distinct mention of shaking hands. They fol- 
lowed the heartier practice of hugging or embracing, 
which has not wholly disappeared among grown 
persons in Europe, and children in our own country, 
and has unquestionably the advantage on the score 
of cordiality. When the ancients trusted the busi- 
ness of salutation to the hands alone, they joined 
but did not shake them; and although I find fre- 
quently such phrases as jungere dextras hospitio, I 
do not recollect to have met with that of agitare 
dextras. I am inclined to think that the practice 
grew up in the ages of chivalry, when the cumbrous 
iron mail, in which the knights were cased, pre- 
vented their embracing; and when, with fingers 
clothed in steel, the simple touch or joining of the 
hands would have been but cold welcome ; so that a 
prolonged junction was a natural resort, to express 
cordiality; and as it would have been awkward to 
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keep the hands unemployed in this position, a gentle 
agitation or shaking might have been naturally in- 
troduced. How long the practice may have re- 
mained in this incipient stage it is impossible, in the 
silence of history, to say; nor is there anything in 
the chronicles, in Philip de Comines, or the Byzan- 
tine historians, which enables us to trace the prog- 
ress of the art into the forms in which it now exists 
among us. 

Without therefore availing myself of the privilege 
of theorists to supply by conjecture the absence of 
history or tradition, I shall pass immediately to the 
enumeration of these forms: 

1. The pump-handle shake is the first which de- 
serves notice. It is executed by taking your friend’s 
hand, and working it up and down, through an arc 
of fifty degrees, for about a minute and a half. To 
have its nature, force, and character, this shake 
should be performed with a fair steady motion. No 
attempt should be made to give it grace, and still 
less vivacity; as the few imsiances in which the lat- 
ter has been tried have uniformly resulted in dis- 
locating the shoulder of the person on whom it has 
been attempted. On the contrary, pcmons who are 
partial to the pump-handle shake should be at some 
pains to give an equable, tranquil movement to the 
operation, which should on no account be continued 
after perspiration on the part of your friend has 
commenced. 

2. The pendulum shake may be mentioned next, 
as being somewhat similar in character ; but moving, 
as the name indicates, in a horizontal instead of a 
perpendicular direction. It is executed by sweeping 
your hand horizontally toward your friend’s, and 
after the junction is effected, rowing with it from 
one side to the other, according to the pleasure of 
the parties. The only caution in its use which needs 
particularly to be given, is not to insist on perform- 
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ing it in a plane strictly parallel to the horizon, 
when you meet with a person who has been edu- 
cated to the pump-handle shake. It is well known 
that people cling to the forms in which they have 
been educated, even when the substance is sacrificed 
in adhering to them. I had two acquaintances, both 
estimable men, one of whom had been brought up 
in the pump-handle shake, and another had brought 
home the pendulum from a foreign voyage. They 
met, joined hands, and attempted to put them in 
motion. They were neither of them feeble men. 
One endeavored to pump, and the other to paddle; 
their faces reddened ; the drops stood on their fore- 
heads; and it was, at last, a pleasing illustration of 
the doctrine of tlie composition of forces, to see 
their hands slanting into an exact diagonal — in 
which line they ever after shook. But it was plain 
to see there was no cordiality in it ; and, as is usually 
the case with compromises, both parties were dis- 
contented. 

3. The tourmqitet shake is the next in importance. 
It derives its name from the instrument made use 
of by surgeons to stop the circulation of the blood 
in a limb about to be amputated. It is performed 
by clasping the hand of your friend, as far as you 
can, in your own, and then contracting the muscles 
of your thumb, fingers, and palm, till you have in- 
duced any degree of compression you may propose 
in the hand of your friend. Particular care ought 
to be taken, if your own hand is as hard and as 
big as a frying-pan, and that of your friend as 
small and soft as a young maiden’s, not to make 
use of the tourniquet shake to the degree that will 
force the small bones of the wrist out of place. 
It is also seldom safe to apply it to gouty persons. 
A hearty young friend of mine, who had pursued 
the study of geology, and acquired an unusual hard- 
ness and strength of hand and wrist by the use of 
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the hammer, on returning from a scientific excursion 
gave his gouty uncle the tourniquet shake, with such 
severity as nearly reduced the old gentleman’s 
fingers to powder; for which my friend had the 
pleasure of being disinherited, as soon as his uncle’s 
fingers got well enough to hold a pen. 

4. The cordial grapple is a shake of some interest. 
Tt is a hearty, boisterous agitation of your friend’s 
hand, accompanied with moderate pressure, and 
loud, cheerful exclamations of welcome. It is an 
excellent travelling shake, and well adapted to make 
friends. It is indiscriminately performed. 

5. The Peter Grievous touch is opposed to the 
cordial grapple. It is a pensive, tranquil junction, 
followed by a mild subsuitary motion, a east-down 
look, and an inarticulate inquiry after your friend’s 
health. 

6. The prude major and prude minor are nearly 
monopolized by ladies. They cannot be accurately 
described, but are constantly to be noticed in prac- 
tice. They never extend beyond the fingers; and 
the prude major allows you to touch even then only 
down to the second joint. The prude minor gives 
you the whole of the forefinger. Considerable skill 
may be shown in performing these, with nice varia- 
tions, such as extending the left hand, instead of 
the right, or stretching a new, glossy kid glove over 
the finger you extend. 

I might go through a list, of the gripe royal, the 
saw~mill shake, and the shake with malice prepense; 
but these are only factitious combinations of the 
three fundamental forms already described as the 
pump-handle, the pendulum and the tourniquet; as 
the loving pat, the reach romantic, and the senti- 
mental clasp, may be reduced in their main move- 
ments to various combinations and modifications of 
the cordial grapple, Peter Grievous touch, and the 
prude major and minor. I should trouble the 
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reader with a few remarks, in conclusion, on the 
mode of shaking hands, as an indication of char- 
acters, but I see a friend coming up the avenue who 
is addicted to the pump-handle. I dare not tire my 
wrist by further writing. 


WASHINGTON ABROAD AND AT 
HOME 

T FEEL, sir, more and more, as I advance in life, 
^ and watch with mingled confidence, solicitude 
and hope, the development of the momentous 
drama of our national existence, seeking to pene- 
trate that future which His Excellency has so elo- 
quently fore-shadowed, that it is well worth our 
while — that it is at once one of our highest social 
duties and important privileges — to celebrate with 
ever-increasing solemnity, with annually augmented 
pomp and circumstance of festal commemoration, 
the anniversary of the nation^s birth, were it only 
as affording a fitting occasion to bring the character 
and services of Washington, with ever fresh recog- 
nition, to the public attention, as the great central 
figure of that unparalleled group, that “noble army” 
of chieftains, sages, and patriots, by whom the 
Revolution was accomplished. 

This is the occasion, and here is the spot, and this 
is the day, and we citizens of Boston are the men, 
if any in the land, to throw wide open the portals 
of the temple of memory and fame, and there gaze 
with the eyes of a reverent and grateful imagination 
on his benignant countenance and majestic form. 
This is the occasion and the day; for who needs to 
be told how much the cause of independence owes 
to the services and character of Washington; to the 
purity of that stainless purpose, to the firmness of 
that resolute soul? This is the spot, this immortal 
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hall, from which as from an altar went forth the 
burning coals that kindled into a consuming fire at 
Lexington and Concord, at Bunker Hill and Dor- 
chester Heights. We citizens of Boston are the men ; 
for the first great success of Washington in the 
Revolutionary War was to restore to our fathers 
their ancient and beloved town. This is the time, the 
accepted time, when the voice of the Father of his 
Country cries aloud to us from the sods of Mount 
Vernon, and calls upon us, east and west, north and 
south, as the brethren of one great household, to be 
faithful to the dear-bought inheritance which he did 
so much to secure for us. 

But the fame of Washington is not confined to 
our own country. Bourdaloue, in his eulogy on the 
military saint of France, exclaims, “The other saints 
have been given by the Church to France, but 
France in return has given St. Louis to the Church.” 
Born into the family of nations in these latter days, 
receiving from foreign countries and inheriting from 
ancient times the bright and instructive example 
of all their honored sons, it is the glpry of America, 
in the very dawn of her national existence, to have 
given back to the world many names of which the 
luster will never fade; and especially one name of 
which the whole family of Christendom is willing 
to acknowledge the unenvied pre-eminence ; a name 
of which neither Greece nor Rome, nor republican 
Italy, Switzerland, nor Holland, nor constitutional 
England can boast the rival. character of virtues 
so happily tempered by one another” (I use the 
language of Charles James Fox), "and so wholly 
unalloyed by any vices, is hardly to be found on 
the pages of history.” 

It is delightful to witness the generous recogni- 
tion of Washington’s merits, even in countries 
where, from political reasons, some backwardness 
in that respect might have been anticipated. Not- 
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withstanding his leading agency in wrestling a colo- 
nial empire from Great Britain, England was not 
slow to appreciate the grandeur and beauty of his 
character. Mr. Rufus King, our minister at that 
time to the Court of St. James, writing to General 
Hamilton in 1797, says: 

"No one who has not been in England can have a 
just idea of the admiration expressed among all 
parties for General Washington. It is a common 
observation, that he is not only the most illustrious, 
but the most meritorious character which has yet 
appeared.” 

Nor was France behind England in her admira- 
tion of Washington. Notwithstanding the uneasy 
relations of the two countries at the time of his 
decease, when the news of his death reached Paris, 
the youthful and fortunate soldier who had already 
reached the summit of power by paths which Wash- 
ington could never have trod, commanded the high- 
est honors to be paid to his memory. "Washing- 
ton,” he immediately exclaimed, in the orders of the 
day, "is dead! This great man fought against 
tioiinny; he consolidated the liberty of his country. 
His memory will be ever dear to the French people, 
as to all freemen in both hemispheres, and especially 
to the soldiers of France, who like him and the 
American soldiers are fighting for liberty and equal- 
ity. In consequence, the First Consul orders that 
for ten days black crape shall be suspended from all 
the standards and banners of the republic.” By 
order of Napoleon a solemn funeral service was 
performed in the "Invalides,” in the presence of all 
that was most eminent in Paris. "A sorrowful cry,” 
said Fontanes, the orator chosen for the occasion, 
"has reached us from America, which he liberated. 
It belongs to France to yield the first response to 
the lamentation which will be echoed by every 
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great soul. These august arches have been well 
chosen for the apotheosis of a hero.” 

How often in those wild scenes of her revolution, 
when the best blood of France was shed by the 
remorseless and ephemeral tyrants who chased each 
other, dagger in hand, across that dismal stage of 
crime and woe, during the reign of terror, how often 
did the thoughts of Lafayette and his companions 
in arms, who had fought the battles of constitu- 
tional liV)erty in America, call up the image of the 
pure, the just, the humane, the unambitious Wash- 
ington I How different would have been the fate of 
France, if her victorious chieftain, when he had 
reached the giddy heights of power, had imitated 
the great example which he caused to he eulogized! 
He might have saved his country from being 
crushed by the leagued hosts of Europe; he might 
have prevented the names of Moscow and Waterloo 
from being written in letters of blood on the pages 
of history; he might have escaped himself the »Bwi 
significance of those memorable words of Fontanes, 
on the occasion to which I have alluded, when, in 
the presence of Napoleon, he spoke of Washington 
as a man who, “by a destiny seldom shared by those 
who change the fate of empires, died in peace as a 
private citizen, in his native land, where he had held 
the first rank, and which he had himself made free!” 

How different would have been the fate of Spain, 
of Naples, of Greece, of Germany, of Mexico and 
the South American Republics, had their recent 
revolutions been conducted by men like Washington 
and his patriotic associates, whose prudence, patriot- 
ism, probity, and disinterestedness conducted our 
Revolution to an auspicious and honorable result! 

But it is, of course, at home that we must look 
for an adequate appreciation of our Washington’s 
services and worth. He is the friend of the liber- 
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ties of other countries; he is the father of his own. 
I own, Mr. Mayor, that it has been to me a source 
of inexpressible satisfaction, to find, amidst all the 
bitter dissensions of the day, that this one grand 
sentiment, veneration for the name of Washington, 
is buried — ^no, planted — down in the very depths of 
the American heart. It has been my privilege, 
within the last two years to hold it up to the 
reverent contemplation of my countrymen, from 
the banks of the Penobscot to the banks of the 
Savannah, from New York to St. Louis, from 
Chesapeake Bay to Lake Michigan; and the same 
sentiments, expressed in the same words, have 
everywhere touched a sympathetic chord in the 
American heart. 

To that central attraction I have been delighted 
to find that the thoughts, the affections, the mem- 
ories of the people, in whatever part of the country, 
from the ocean to the prairies of the West, from 
the land of granite and ice to the land of the pal- 
metto and the magnolia, instinctively turn. They 
have their sectional loves and hatreds, but before 
the dear name of Washington they are all absorbed 
and forgotten. In whatever region of the country, 
the heart of patriotism warms to him; as in the 
starry heavens, with the circling of the seasons, the 
pointers go round the sphere, but their direction is 
ever toward the pole. They may point from the 
east, they may point from the west, but thej^ will 
point to the northern star. It is not the brightest 
luminary in the heavens, as men account brightness, 
but it is always in its place. The meteor, kindled 
into momentary blaze from the rank vapors of the 
lower sky, is brighter. The comet is brighter that 
streams across the firmament, 

^*And from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 
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But the meteor explodes; the comet rushes back to 
the depths of the heavens ; while the load-star shines 
steady at the pole, alike in summer and in winter, 
in seed-time and in harvest, at the equinox and the 
solstice. It shone for Columbus at the discovery of 
America; it shone for the pioneers of settlement, 
the pilgrims of faith and hope at Jamestown and 
Plymouth; it will shine for the mariner who shall 
enter your harbor to-night; it will shine for the 
navies which shall bear the sleeping thunders of 
your power, while the flag of the Union shall brave 
the battle and the breeze. So, too, the character, 
the counsels, the example of our Washington, of 
which you bid me speak: they guided our fathers 
through the storms of the Revolution; they will 
guide us through the doubts and difificulties that 
beset us; they will guide our children and our 
children’s children in the paths of prosperity and 
peace, while America shall hold her place in the 
family of nations. 


THE LANDING OF THE MAYFLOWER 

(From a Centennial Address at Barnstable) 

T^O you think, sir, as we repose beneath this 
splendid pavilion, adorned by the hand of 
taste, blooming with festive garlands, wreathed 
with the stars and stripes of this great republic, 
resounding with strains of heart-stirring music, 
that, merely because it stands upon the soil of 
Barnstable, we form any idea of the spot as it 
appeared to Captain Miles Standish, and his com- 
panions, on the 15th or 16th of November, 1620? 
Oh, no, sir. Let us go up for a moment, in imagi- 
nation, to yonder hill, which overlooks the village 
and the bay, and suppose ourselves standing there 
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on some bleak, ungenial morning » in the middle of 
November of that year. The coast is fringed with 
ice. Dreary forests, interspersed with sandy tracts, 
fill the background. Nothing of humanity quickens 
on the spot, save a few roaming savages, who, ill- 
provided with what even they deem the necessaries 
of life, are digging with their fingers a scanty 
repast out of the frozen sands. No friendly light- 
houses had as yet hung up their cressets upon your 
headlands; no brave pilot-boat was hovering like a 
sea-bird on the tops of the waves, beyond the Cape, 
to guide the shattered bark to its harbor; no charts 
and soundings made the secret pathways of the 
deep as plain as a graveled road through a lawn; 
no comfortable dwellings along the line of the shore, 
and where are now your well-inhabited streets, 
spoke a welcome to the Pilgrim; no steeple poured 
the music of Sabbath mom into the ear of the 
fugitive for conscience* sake. Primeval wildness 
and native desolation brood over sea and land; and 
from the 9t.h of November, when, after a most 
calamitous voyage, the Mayflower first came to 
anchor in Provincetown harbor, to the end of De- 
cember, the entire male portion of the company 
was occupied, for the greater part of every day, 
and often by night as well as by day, in exploring 
the coast and seeking a place of rest, amidst perils 
from the savages, from the unknown shore, and the 
elements, which makes one’s heart bleed to think 
upon. 

But this dreary waste, which we thus contem- 
plate in imagination, and which they traversed in 
sad reality, is a chosen land. It is a theater upon 
which an all-glorious drama is to be enacted. On 
tliis frozen soil, — driven from the ivy-clad churches 
of their mother land, — escaped at last, from loath- 
some prisons, — ^the meek fathers of a pure church 
will lay the spiritual basement of their temple. 
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Here, on the everlasting rock of liberty, they will 
establish the foundation of a free State. Beneath 
its ungenial wintry sky, principles of social right, 
institutions of civil government, shall germinate, in 
which, what seemed the Utopian dreams of vision- 
ary sagos, are to be more than realized. 

But let us contemplate, for a moment, the instru- 
ments selected by Providence, for this political and 
moral creation. However unpromising the field of 
action, the agents must correspond with the excel- 
lence of the work. The time is tmly auspicious. 
England is well supplied with all the materials of a 
generous enterprise. She is in the full affluence of 
her wealth of intellect and character. The age of 
Elizabeth has passed and garnered up its treasures. 
The age of the commonwealth, silent and unsus- 
pected, is ripening towards its harvest of great 
men. The Burleigha and Cecils have sounded the 
depths of statesmanship; the Drakes and Raleighs 
have run the whole round of chivedry and adven- 
ture; the Cokes and Bacons arc spreading the light 
of their master-minds through the entire universe 
of philosophy and law. Out of a generation of 
which men like these are the guides and lights, it 
cannot be difficult to select the leaders of any lofty 
undertaking; and, through their iniluenoe, to secure 
to it the protection of royalty. But, alas, for New 
England! No. sir, happily for New England, Prov- 
idence works not with human instruments. Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called. The stars of human 
greatness, that glitter in a court, are not destined 
to rise on the lowering horizon of the despised 
Colony. The feeble company of Pilgrims is not to 
be marshaled by gartered statesmen, or mitered 
prelates. Fleets will not be despatched to convoy 
the little band, nor armies to protect it. Had there 
been honors to be won, or pleasures to be enjoyed, 
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or plunder to be grasped, hungry courtiers, mid- 
summer friends, godless adventurers, would have 
eaten out the heart of the enterprise. Silken Buck- 
inghams and Somersets would have blasted it with 
their patronage. But, safe amidst their unenvied 
perils, strong in their inoffensive weakness, rich in 
their untempting poverty, the patient fugitives are 
permitted to pursue unmolested the thorny paths 
of tribulation ; and, landed at last on the unfriendly 
shore, the hosts of God, in the frozen mail of De- 
cember, encamp around the dwellings of the just; 

"Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost.'* 

While Bacon is attuning the sweetest strains of 
his honeyed eloquence to soothe the dull car of a 
crowned pedant, and his great rival, only less ob- 
sequious, is on his knees to deprecate the royal dis- 
pleasure, the future founders of the new republic 
beyond the sea are training up for their illustrious 
mission, in obscurity, hardship, and weary exile in 
a foreign land. 

And now , — {or the fulness of time is come, — ^let 
us go up once more, in imagination, to yonder hill, 
and look out upon the November scene. That 
single dark speck, just discernable through the per- 
spective glass, on the waste of waters, is the fated 
vessel. The storm moans through her tattered 
canvas, as she creeps, almost sinking, to her anchor- 
age in Provincetown harbor; and there she lies, 
with all her treasure, not of silver and gold (for 
of these she has none), but of courage, of patience, 
of zeal, of high spiritual daring. So often as I 
dwell in imagination on this scene ; when I consider 
the condition of the Mayflower, utterly incapable, 
as she was, of living through another gale; when I 
survey the terrible front presented by our coast to 
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the navigator who, unacquainted with its channels 
and roadsteads, should approach it in the stormy 
season, I dare not call it a mere piece of good for- 
tune, that the general north and south wall of the 
shore of New England should be broken by this 
extraordinary projection of the Cape, running out 
into the ocean a hundred miles, as if on purpose to 
receive and encircle the precious vessel. As I now 
see her, freighted with the destinies of the continent, 
barely escaped from the perils of the deep, ap- 
proaching the shore precisely where the broad sweep 
of this most remarkable headland presents almost 
the only point, at which, for hundreds of miles, she 
could, with any ease, have made a harbor, and this, 
perhaps, the very best on the seaboard, I feel my 
spirit raised above the sphere of mere natural agen- 
cies. I see the mountains of New England rising 
from their rocky thrones. They rush forward into 
the ocean, settling down as they advance; and there 
they range themselves, as a mighty bulwark around 
the Heaven-directed vessel. Yes, the everlasting 
God Himself stretches out the arm of His mercy and 
His power, in substantial manifestation, and gathers 
the mock company of His worshipers as in the 
hollow of His hand. 
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FRANgois DK Saliqnac de La Mottb Fenelon, 
French prelate and author, born in Perigord, France, 
in 1651 ; died at Cambrai in 1716. He received holy 
orders and became a friend of Bossuet. Appointed 
preceptor to the grandsons of Louis XIV, Fcnelon 
composed for them "Adventures of Telemachus,” 
and “Abridgement of the Lives of Ancient Philoso- 
phers.’* He lost favor with the court, however, and 
devoted his life to literary pursuits. “Telcmachus” 
has been given the first place among classical ro- 
mances by no leas an authority than Hallam. 


THE POWER OF SELF-FORGET- 
FULNESS 

CIMPLICITY is an uprightness of soul that has 
^ no reference to self; it is different from sin- 
cerity, and it is a still higher virtue. We see many 
people who are sincere, without being simple ; they 
only wish to pass for what they are, and they are 
unwilling to appear what they are not; they are 
always thinking of themselves, measuring their 
words, and recalling their thoughts, and reviewing 
their actions, from the fear that they have done too 
much or too little. The^ persons are sincere, but 
they are not simple ; they are not at ease with others, 
and others are not at ease with them; they are not 
free, ingenuous, natural; we prefer people who are 
less correct, less perfect, and who are less artificial. 
This is the decision of man, and it is the judgment 
of God, who would not have us so occupied with 
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ourselves, and thus, as it were, always arranging 
our features in a mirror. 


CONCERNING ELOQUENCE 

'T^HE ancients did not divide their discourses; 

but they pointed out carefully all those things 
which ought to be distinguished; to each of them 
they assigned its proper place, after having atten- 
tively considered where it might be introduced to 
the best advantage, and be fittest to make a due im- 
pression. Oftentimes that which would seem noth- 
ing to the purpose, by being unseasonably urged, has 
a v«ry great weight when it is reserved for its proper 
place, till the audience be prepared by other things 
to feel all its force and consequence. Nay, a single 
word, when happily applied, will set the truth in 
the strongest light. Cicero tells us that we ought 
sometimes to delay giving a full view of the tmth 
till the very conclusion. But then, throughout our 
discourse there ought to run such a ooncatenation of 
proofs, as that the first may moke way for the 
second, and the next always serve to support the 
former. We ought at first to give a general view 
of our subject, and endeavor to gain the favor of 
the audierujc by a modest introduction, a respectful 
address, and the genuine marks of candor and pro- 
bity. Then wc sh(mld establish those principles on 
which we design to argue, and in a clear, easy, sen- 
sible manner propose the principal facts on which 
we are to build; insisting chiefly on those circum- 
stances of which we intend to make use afterwards. 
From these principles and facts we must draw just 
consequences, and argue in such a clear and well- 
connected manner, that all our proofs may support 
each other, and so be the more easily remembered. 
Every step we advance, our discourse ought to grow 
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stronger; so that the hearers may gradually per- 
ceive the force and evidence of the truth; and then 
we ought to display it in such lovely images and 
movements as are proper to excite the passions. 
In order to do this, we must know their various 
springs, and the mutual dependence they have one 
upon another; which of them we can most easily 
move and employ to raise the rest; and which of 
them, in fine, is able to produce the greatest effects, 
and must therefore be applied to in the conclusion 
of our discourse. It is oft-times proper at the close, 
to make a short recapitulation, in which the orator 
ought to exert all his force and skill in giving the 
audience a full, clear, concise view of the chief 
topics on which he has enlarged. In short, one is 
not obliged always to follow this method without 
any variation. There are exceptions and allowances 
to be made for different subjects and occasions. And 
even in this order which I have proposed, one may 
find an endless variety. But now you may easily 
see that this method, which is chiefly taken from 
Tully, cannot be observed in a discourse which is 
divided into three parts; nor can it be followed in 
each particular division. We ought, therefore, to 
choose some method, sir; but such a method as is 
not discovered and promised in the beginning of our 
discourse. Cicero tells us, that the best method is 
generally to conceal the order we follow, till we 
lead the hearer to it without his being aware of it 
before. I remember, he says, in express terms, that 
we ought to conceal even the number of our argu- 
ments; so that one shall not be able to count them, 
though they be very distinct in themselves ; and that 
we ought not too plainly to point out the division 
of a discourse. But such is the undistinguishing 
taste of these latter ages, that an audience cannot 
perceive any order, unless the speaker distinctly ex- 
plain it in the beginning; and even intimate to 
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them his gradual advances from the first to the 
second, and following general heads or subdivisions 
of his discourse. . . . 

A division chiefly relieves the speaker’s memory; 
and even this effect might be much better obtained 
by his following a natural order, without any express 
division; for the true connection of things best di- 
rects the mind. Our common divisions are of use 
to those only who have studied, and been trained 
up to this method in the schools. And if the common 
people retain the division better than the rest of the 
sermon, it is only because they hear it often re- 
peated; but, generally speaking, they best remember 
practical points, and such tilings as strike their sense 
and imagination. . . . 

One of Plato’s chief beauties is, that in the be- 
ginning of his moral pieces he usually gives us some 
fragment of history, or some tradition, which serves 
as the foundation of his discourse. This method 
would far more become those who preach religion, 
which is entirely founded upon tradition, history, 
and the most ancient records. Indeed, most preach- 
ers argue but weakly, and do not instruct people 
sufliciently, because they do not trace back things 
to their sources. . . . 

The reading of good and bad orators will more 
effectually form your taste, on this point, than all 
the rules in the world. . . . 
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Henry Fielding, born 1707; died 1754. His pen 
placed him among the group of English authors who 
founded the modem novel. Byron called him ^Hhe 
prose Homer of human nature.^^ He studied law, but 
made no progress in his profession. He essayed 
dramatic authorship, but failed of stage success. The 
evanescent work of political controversy in the jour- 
nals engaged his pen for a time. Fortunately he 
turned to novel writing, and fame was his. His pre- 
eminent creation is ^^Tom Jones,’' one of the most 
humorous books in English literature and is still in 
demand at the public libraries. 


PARTRIDGE AT THE PLAYHOUSE 

(From the “History of Tom Jones’') 

A S soon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, 
nor did he break silence till the entrance of the 
ghost; upon which he asked Jones, “What man 
that was in the strange dress: something,” said he, 
“like what I have seen in a picture. Sure it is not 
armor, is it?” Jones answered, “That is the ghost.” 
To which Partridge replied, with a smile, “Persuade 
me to that, sir, if you can. Though I can’t say I 
ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am certain 
I should know one if I saw him better than that 
comes to. No, no, sir; ghosts don’t appear in such 
dresses as that neither.” In this mistake, which 
caused much laughter in the neighborhood of Par- 
tridge, he was suffered to continue till the scene 
between the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave 
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that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied to 
Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling that his 
knees knocked against each other. Jones asked him 
what was the matter, and whether he was afraid 
of the warrior upon the stage? “O la! sir” said 
he, “I perceive now it is what you told me. I am 
not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play; 
and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no harm 
at such a distance, and in so much company ; and yet 
if I was frightened I am not the only person.” 
^‘Why, who,” cries Jones, “dost thou take to be such 
a coward here beside thyself?” “Nay, you may 
call me coward if you will; but if that little man 
there upon the stage is not frightened, 1 never saw 
any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay; go along 
with you! Ay to he sure! Who’s fool then? Will 
you? Lud have mercy upon such foolhardiness! 
Whatever happens, it is good cnonugh for you. Fol- 
low you ! I’d follow the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps 
it is the devil, — for they say he can put on what like- 
ness he pleases. Oh! here he is again. No farther! 
No, you have gone far enough already; further than 
I’d have gone for all the king’s dominions.” Jones 
offered to speak, but Partridge cried, “Hush, hush, 
dear sir, don’t you hear him?” And during the whole 
speech of the ghost he sat with his eyes fixed partly 
on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and with his 
mouth open; the same passions which succeeded 
each other in Hamlet succeeding likewise in him. 

When the scone was over, Jones said, “Why, Paiv 
tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
play more than I conceived possible.” “Nay, sir,” 
answered Partridge, “if you are not afraid of the 
devil, I can’t help it; but to be sure, it is natural to 
be surprised at such things, though I know there is 
nothing in them : not that it was the ghost that sur- 
prised me neither; for I should have known that to 
have been only a man in a strange dress; but when 
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I saw the little man so frightened himself, it was 
that which took hold of me.” '^And dost thou imag- 
ine, then, Partridge,” cries Jones, “that he was really 
frightened?” “Nay, sir,” said Partridge, ^Mid not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when he found it 
was his own father’s spirit, and how he was murdered 
in his garden, how his fear forsook him by degrees, 
and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just 
as I should have been had it been my own case. 
But hush! O la! what noise is that? There he is 
again. Well, to be certain, though I know there is 
nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder 
where those men are.” Then turning his eyes again 
upon Hamlet, “Ay, you may draw your sword ; what 
signifies a sword against the power of the devil?” 

During the second act Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineness of the 
dresses; nor could he help observing upon the king’s 
countenance. “Well,” said he, “how people may be 
deceived by faces! Nvlla fides front is, I find, a 
true saying. Who would think, by looking into the 
king’s face, that he had ever committed a murder?” 

He then inquired after the ghost; but Jones, who 
intended he should be surprised, gave him no other 
satisfaction than “that he might possibly see him 
again soon, and in a flash of fire.” 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this; and 
now, when the ghost made his next appearance, Par- 
tridge cried out, “There, sir, now: what say you 
now? is he frightened now or no? As much fright- 
ened as you think me, and, to be sure, nobody can 
help some fears. I would not be in so bad a con- 
dition as — what’s his name? — Squire Hamlet is there, 
for all the world. Bless me! what’s become of the 
spirit? As I am a living soul, I thought I saw him 
sink into the earth.” “Indeed you saw right,” an- 
swered Jones. “Well, well,” cries Partridge, “I know 
it is only a play; and besides, if there was anything 
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in all this, Madam Miller would not laugh so; for 
as to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if 
the devil was there in person. There, there, ay, no 
wonder you are in such a passion; shake the vile 
wicked wretch to pieces. If she was my own mother 
I should serve her so. To be sure all duty to a 
mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. Ay, go 
about your business: I hate the sight of you!” 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play whitih 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not 
at first understand till Jones explained it to him; 
but he no sooner entered into the spirit of it, than 
he began to bless himself that he had never com- 
mitted murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, he 
asked her “If she did not imagine the king looked as 
if he was touched; though he is,” said he, “a good 
actor, and doth all he can to hide it. Well, I would 
not have so much to answer for as that wicked man 
there hath, to sit upon a much higher chair than he 
sits upon. No wonder he run away: for your sake 
I’ll never trust an innocent face again.” 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the atten- 
tion of Partridge, who expressed much surprise at 
the number of skulls thrown upon the stage, to 
which Jones answered, “That it was one of the most 
famous burial-places about town.” “No wonder, 
then,” cries Partridge, “that the place is haunted. 
But I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. I 
had a sexton when I was clerk that should have dug 
three graves while he is digging one. The fellow 
handles a spade as if it was the first time he had 
ever one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may sing. You 
had rather sing than work, I believe!” Upon Ham- 
lot’s taking up the skull, he cried out, “Well! it is 
strange to see how fearless some men are. I never 
could bring myself to touch anything belonging to a 
dead man on any account. He seemed frightened 
enough, too, at the ghost, I thought. Nemo omnibus 
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horis sapit” Little more worth remembering oc- 
curred during the play; at the end of which Jones 
aaked him, “Which of the players he had liked 
best?^’ To this he answered, with some appearance 
of indignation at the question, “The king, without 
doubt.” “Indeed, Mr. Partridge,” says Mrs. Miller, 
“you are not of the same opinion with the town; 
for they are all agreed that Hamlet is acted by the 
best player who ever was on the stage.” “He the 
best player!” cries Partridge, with a contemptuous 
sneer; “why, I could act as well as he myself. I 
am sure if I had seen a ghost I should have looked 
in the very same manner, and done just as he did. 
And then, to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, 
between him and his mother, where you told me he 
acted so fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that is, 
any good man, that had such a mother, would have 
done exactly the same. I know you are only joking 
with me; but, indeed madam, though I was never 
at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before 
in the country; and the king for my money: he 
speaks all his words distinctly, half as loud again as 
the other. Anybody may see he is an actor!” 


ESSAY ON NOTHING 

'~pHERE is nothing falser than that old proverb 
**• which (like many other fiUsehoods) is in every 
one's mouth: 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

Thus translated by Shakespeare, in Lear: 

Nothing can come of nothing. 

Whereas, in fact, from Nothing proceeds everything. 
And this is a truth confessed by the philosophers of 
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all sects; the only point in controversy between 
them being, whether Something made the world out 
of Nothing, or Nothing out of Something. A matter 
not worth much debating at present, since either will 
equally serve our turn. . . . 

But whether Nothing was the artijex or materies 
only, it is plain in either case it will have a right to 
claim to itself the origination of all things. 

And, farther, the great antiquity of Nothing is 
apparent from ite being so visible in the accounts 
we have of the beginning of every nation. This is 
very plainly to be discovered in the first pages, and 
sometimes books, of all general historians; and, in- 
deed, the study of this important subject fills up the 
whole life of an antiquary, it being always at the 
bottom of his inquiry, and is commonly at hist dis- 
covered by him with infinite labor and pains. 

As it is extremely hard to define Nothing in posi- 
tive terms, I shall therefore do it in negative. Noth- 
ing, then, is not Something. And here I must ob- 
ject to a third error concerning it, which is, that it 
is in no place ; which is an indirect way of depriving 
it of its existence; whereas, indeed, it possesses the 
greatest and noblest place upon this earth, viz., the 
human brain. But indeed this mistake has been suf- 
ficiently refuted by many very wise men, who, hav- 
ing spent their whole lives in the contemplation and 
pursuit of Nothing, have at last gravely concluded 
that there is Nothing in this world. 

Farther, as Nothing is not Something, so every- 
thing which is not Something is Nothing; and wher- 
ever Something is not Nothing is, — a very large 
allowance in it-s favor, as must appear to persons 
well skilled in human affairs. 

For instance, when a bladder is full of wind, it is 
full of something ; but when that it let out we aptly 
say that there is nothing in it. The same may be as 
justly asserted of a man as of a bladder. However 
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well he may be daubed with lace or with title, yet if 
he have not something in him we may predicate the 
same of him as of an empty bladder. . . . 

Nothing may be seen, as is plain from the relation 
of persons who have recovered from high fevers, 
and perhaps may be suspected from some at least 
of those who have seen apparitions, both on earth 
and in the clouds. Nay, I have often heard it con- 
fessed by men, when asked what they saw at such a 
place and time, that they saw Nothing. . . . 

Secondly, Nothing may be heard, of which the 
same proofs may be given as of the foregoing. 
• , . That Nothing may be tasted and smelt is 
not only known to persons of delicate palates and 
nostrils. How commonly do we hear that such a 
thing smells or tastes of nothing I The latter I have 
heard asserted of a dish composed of five or six 
savory ingredients. . . . 

Lastly, feeling. . . . Some have felt the mo- 
tions of the spirit, and others have felt very bit- 
terly the misfortunes of their friends, without en- 
deavoring to relieve them. Now, there seem two 
plain instances that Nothing is an object of this 
sense. Nay, I have heard a surgeon declare, while 
he was cutting off a patient^s leg, that he was sure 
he felt Nothing. 

Nothing is as well the object of our passions as 
our senses. Thus, there are many who love Nothing, 
some who hate Nothing, and some who fear Noth- 
ing, etc. 

Some have imagined that Knowledge, with the 
adjective human placed before it, is another word 
for Nothing. And one of the wisest men in the world 
declared that he knew Nothing. 

But, without carrying it so far, this I believe may 
be allowed, that it is at least possible for a man to 
know Nothing. And whoever hath read over many 
works of our ingenious modems, with proper atten- 
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tion and emolument, will, I believe, confess that, 
if he understands them right, he understands Noth- 
ing. . * . 

I remember once, at the table of a person of great 
eminence, and one no less distinguished by superior- 
ity of wit than fortune, when a very dark passage 
was read out of a poet famous for being so sub- 
lime that he is often out of the sight of his reader, 
some persons present declared that they did not 
understand the meaning. The gentleman himself, 
casting his eye over the performance, testified a sur- 
prise at the dulness of his company, seeing Nothing 
could, he said, possibly be plainer than the meaning 
of the passage which they stuck at. This set all of 
us to puzzling again, but with like success; we 
frankly owned we could not find it out, and desired 
he would explain it. “Explain it,” said the gentle- 
man. “Why, he means Nothing.” 

In fact, this mistake arises from a too vulgar error 
among persons unacquainted with the mystery of 
writing, who imagine it impossible that a man should 
sit down to write without any meaning at all; 
whereas, in reality, nothing is more common; for, 
not to instance in myself, who have confessedly set 
down to write this essay with Nothing in my head, 
or, which is much the same thing, to write about 
Nothing, it may be incontestably proved, ab efjectu, 
that Nothing is commoner among the moderns. The 
inimitable author of a preface to the Posthumous 
Eclogues of a late ingenious young gentleman says, 
“There are men who sit down to write what they 
think, and others to think what they shall write. But 
indeed there is a third and much more numerous 
sort, who never think either before they sit down or 
afterwards, and who, when they produce on paper 
what was before in their heads, are sure to produce 
Nothing.” 

Thus we have endeavored to demonstrate the na- 
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ture of Nothing, by showing first, definitely, what it 
is not; and, secondly, by describing what it is. The 
next thing therefore proposed is to show its various 
kinds. . . . 

These are, Nothing per se Nothing; Nothing at 
ail; Nothing in the least; Nothing in nature; Noth- 
ing in the world; Nothing in the whole world; Noth- 
ing in the whole universal world. And perhaps many 
others, of which we say — ^Nothing. 

Nothing contains so much dignity as Nothing. 
Ask an infamous nobleman (if any such be) in what 
his dignity consists. It may not, perhaps, be con- 
sistent with his dignity to give you an answer ; but 
suppose he should be willing to condescend so far, 
what could he in effect say? Should he say he had 
it from his ancestors, I apprehend a lawyer would 
oblige him to prove that the virtues to which this 
dignity was annexed descended to him. If he claims 
it is inherent in the title, might he not be told that 
a title originally implied dignity, as it implied the 
presence of those virtues to which dignity is insep- 
arably annexed, — but that no implication will fly 
in the face of downright positive proof to the con- 
trary? In short, to examine no farther, since his 
endeavor to derive it from any other fountain would 
be equally impotent, his dignity arises from Noth- 
ing, and in reality is Nothing. . . . 

A man must have very little discernment who can 
live long in courts or populous cities without being 
convinced of the great dignity of Nothing; and 
though he should, through corruption or necessity, 
comply with the vulgar worship and adulation, he 
will know to what it is paid; namely, to Nothing. 

The most astonishing instance of this respect so 
frequently paid to Nothing is when it is paid (if I 
may so express myself) to something less than Noth- 
ing ; when the person who receives it is not only void 
of the quality for which he is respected, but is in 
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reality notoriously guilty of the vices directly op- 
posite to the virtues whose applause he recseives. 
This is, indeed, the highest degree of Nothing, or 
(if I may be allowed the word) the Nothingest of 
all Nothings. . . . 

So far, then, for the dignity of the subject on 
which I am treating. I am now to show that Nothing 
is the end as well as the beginning of all things. . . . 

As Nothing is the end of the world, so it is of 
everything in the world. Ambition, the greatest, 
highest, noblest, finest, most heroic and godlike of 
all passions, what doth it end in? Nothing. What 
did Alexander, Cscsar, and all the rest of that heroic 
band who have plundered and massacred so many 
millions, obtain by all their care, labor, pain, fatigue, 
and danger? Could they speak for themselves, must 
they not own that the end of all tlieir pursuit was 
Nothing? Nor is this the end of private ambition 
alone. What is become of that proud mistress of 
the world, — the Caput triumpkati orbh , — that Rome 
of which her own flatterers so liberally prophesied 
the immortality? In what has all her glory ended? 
Surely in Nothing. 

I shall therefore finish this essay with an infer- 
ence which aptly enough suggests itself from what 
hath been said: seeing that such is its dignity and 
importance, and that it is really the end of all those 
things which are supported with so much pomp and 
solemnity and looked on with such respect and es- 
teem, surely it becomes a wise man to regard Noth- 
ing with the utmost awe and adoration; to pursue 
it with all his parts and pains; and to sacrifice to 
it his ease, his innocence, and his present happiness. 
To which noble pursuit we have this great incite- 
ment, that we may rest assured of never being 
cheated or deceived in the end proposed. The vir- 
tuous, wise, and learned may then be unconcerned 
at all the changes of ministries and of government; 
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since they may be well satisfied that, while ministers 
of state are rogues themselves, and have inferior 
knavish tools to bribe and reward, true virtue, wis- 
dom, learning, wit, and integrity will most certainly 
bring their possessors — Nothing. 

NOVEL-WRITERS 

AMONG other good uses for which I have 
thought proper to institute these several intro- 
ductory chapters, I have considered them as a kind 
of mark or stamp which may hereafter enable a very 
indifferent reader to distinguish what is true and 
genuine in this historic kind of writing, from what is 
false and counterfeit. Indeed it seems likely that 
some such mark may shortly become necessary, since 
the favorable reception which two or throe authors 
have lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public, will probably serve as an encourage- 
ment to many others to undertake the like. Thus a 
swarm of foolish novels and monstrous romances will 
be produced, either to the great impoverishing of 
booksellers, or to the great loss of time and deprava- 
tion of morals in the reader; nay, often to the 
spreading of scandal and calumny, and to the preju- 
dice of the characters of many worthy and honest 
people. 

I question not but the ingenious author of the 
Spectator was principally induced to prefix Greek 
and Latin mottoes to every paper, from the same 
consideration of guarding against the pursuit of 
those scribblers, who, having no talents of a writer 
but what is taught by the writing-master, and yet 
nowise afraid nor ashamed to assume the same titles 
with the greatest genius, than their good brother in 
the fable was of braying in the lion^s skin. 

By the device, therefore, of his motto, it became 
impracticable for any man to presume to imitate 
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the Spectators, without understanding at least one 
sentence in the learned languages. In the same man- 
ner I have now secured myself from the imitation 
of those who arc utterly incapable of any degree of 
reflection, and whose learning is not equal to any 
essay. 

I would not be here understood to insinuate that 
the greatest merit of such historical productions can 
ever lie in these introductory chapters ; but, in fact, 
those parts which contain mere narrative only, afford 
much more encouragement to the pen of an imitator 
than those which are composed of observation and 
reflection. Here I mean such imitators as Rowe was 
of Shakespeare, or as Horace hints some of the 
Romans were of Cato, by bare feet and four faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them well, are 
possibly very rare talents, and yet I have observed 
few persons who have scrupled to aim at both ; and 
if we examine the romances and novels with which 
the world abounds, I think we may fairly conclude 
that most of the authors would not have attempted 
to show their teeth (if the expression may be allowed 
me) in any other way of writing; nor could indeed 
have strung together a dozen sentences on any other 
subject whatever. Scribimtts indocii doctique pas- 
sim* may be more truly said of the historian and 
biographer than of any other species of writing ; for 
all the arts and sciences (ev'en criticism itself) re- 
quire some little degree of learning and knowledge. 
Poetry, indeed, may perhaps be thought an excep- 
tion; but then it demands numbers, or something 
like numbers ; whereas, to the composition of novels 
and romances, nothing is necessary but paper, pens, 
and ink, with the manual capacity of using them. 
This, I conceive, their productions show to be the 
opinion of the authors themselves; and this must 

* Each desperate blockhead dares to write ; 

Verso is the trade of every living: wight. — Francis, 
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be the opinion of their readers, if indeed there be 
any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal contempt 
which the world, who always denominate the whole 
from the majority, have cast on all historical writers 
who do not draw their materials from records. And 
it is the apprehension of this contempt that hath 
made us so cautiouvsly avoid the term Romance; a 
name with which we naight otherwise have been well 
enough contented. Though, as we have good au- 
thority for all our characters, no less indeed than 
Doomsday book, or the vast authentic book of na- 
ture, as is elsewhere hinted, our labors have sufficient 
title to the name of history. Certainly they deserve 
some distinction from those works, which one of the 
wittiest of men regarded only as proceeding from a 
pniritua, or indeed rather from a looseness of the 
brain. 

But besides the dishonor which is thus cast on 
one of the most useful as well as entertaining of all 
kinds of writing, there is just reason to apprehend 
that by encouraging such authors we shall propagate 
much dishonor of another kind ; I mean, to the char- 
acters of many good and valuable members of so- 
ciety ; for the dullest writers, no more than the dull- 
est companions, are always inoffensive. They have 
both enough of language to be indecent and abusive. 
And surely, if the opinion just above cited be true, 
we cannot wonder that works so nastily derived 
should be nasty themselves, or have a tendency to 
make others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for the future, such in- 
temperate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the 
liberty of the press, especially as the world seems 
at present to be more than usually threatened with 
them, I shall here venture to mention some qualifica- 
tions, every one of which are in a pretty high degree 
necessary to this order of historians. 
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The first is genius, without a rich vein of which no 
study, says Horace, can avail us. By genius, I would 
understand that power, or rather those powers of the 
mind, which are capable of penetrating into all 
things within our reach and knowledge, and of dis- 
tinguishing their essential differences. These are no 
other than invention and judgment; and they are 
both called by the collective name of genius, as they 
are of those gifts of nature which we bring with us 
into the world. Concerning each of which many 
seem to have fallen into very great errors, for by in- 
vention, I believe, is generally understood a creative 
faculty; which would indeed prove most romance 
writers to have the highest pretensions to it ; where- 
as, by invention, is really meant no more (and so the 
word signifies) than discovery, or finding out; or to 
explain it at large, a quick and sagacious penetration 
into the true essence of all the objects of our con- 
templation. This, I think, can rarely exist without 
the concoinitancy of judgment, for how we can be 
said to have discovered the true essence of two 
things, without discerning their difference, seems to 
me hard to conceive. Now this last is the undisputed 
province of judgment; and yet some men of wit 
have agreed with all the dull fellows in the world 
in representing these two to have been seldom or 
never the property of one and the same person. 

But though they should be so, they are not suffi- 
cient for our purpose without a good share of learn- 
ing; for which I could again cite the authority of 
Horace, and of many others, if any was necessary, 
to prove that tools are of no service to a workman 
when they are not sharpened by art, or when he 
wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath no 
matter to work upon. All these uses are supplied by 
learning, for nature can only furnish us with capac- 
ity, or, as I have chose to illustrate it, with the tools 
of our profession; learning must fit them for use, 
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must direct them in it; and lastly, must contribute, 
part at least, of the materials. A competent knowl- 
edge of history and of the helles-leUres is here abso- 
lutely necessary, and without this share of knowl- 
edge at least, to affect the character of an historian, 
is as vain as to endeavor at building a house without 
timber or mortar, or brick or stone. Homer and 
Milton, who, though they added the ornament of 
numbers to their works, were both historians of our 
order, were masters of all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to bestow, and this is to be 
had by conversation. So necessary is this to the 
understanding the characters of men, that none are 
more ignorant of them than those learned pedants, 
whose lives have been entirely consumed in colleges 
and among books, for however exquisitely human 
nature may have been described by writers, the true 
practical system can only be learned in the world. 
Indeed, the like happens in every other kind of 
knowledge. Neither physic nor law are to be prac- 
tically known from books. Nay, the farmer, the 
planter, the gardener must perfect by experience 
what he hath acquired the rudiments of by reading. 
How accurately soever the ingenious Mr. Miller may 
have described the plant, he himself would advise his 
disciple to see it in the garden. As we must perceive, 
that after the nicest strokes of a Shakespeare or a 
Johnson, of a Wycherley or an Otway, some touches 
of nature will escape the reader, which the judicious 
action of a Garrick, of a Cibber, or a Clive, can con- 
vey to him; so on the real stage, the character shows 
himself in a stronger and bolder light than he can be 
described. And if this be the case in those fine and 
nervous descriptions which great authors themselves 
have taken from life, how much more strongly will 
it hold when the writer himself takes his lines not 
from nature but from books! Such characters are 
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only the faint copy of a copy, and can have neither 
the justness nor spirit of an original. 

Now this conversation in our historian must be 
universal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of men; 
for the knowledge of what is called high life will not 
instruct him in low, nor, e converso, will his being 
acquainted with the inferior part of mankind teach 
him the manners of the superior. And though it 
may be thought that the knowledge of either may 
sufficiently enable him describe at least that in 
which he hath been conversant; yet he will even 
here fall greatly short of perfection, for the follies of 
either rank do in reality illustrate each other. For 
instance, the affectation of high life appears more 
glaring and ridiculous from the simplicity of the 
low; and again, the rudeness and barbarity of this 
latter strikes with much stronger ideas of absurdity 
when contrasted with, and opposed to, the politeness 
which controls the former. Besides, to say the truth, 
the manners of our historian will be improved by 
both these conversations; for in the one he will 
easily find examples of plainness, honesty, and sin- 
cerity; in the other, of refinement, elegance, and a 
liberality of spirit ; which last quality I myself have 
scarce ever seen in men of low birth and education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given my 
historian avail him, unless he have what is generally 
meant by a good heart, and be capable of feeling. 
^The author who will make me weep,” says Horace, 
*^must first weep himself.” In reality, no man can 
paint a distress well which he doth not feel while he 
is painting it; nor do I doubt but that the most pa- 
thetic and affecting scenes have been writ with tears. 
In the same manner it is with the ridiculous. I am 
convinced I never make my reader laugh heartily 
but where I have laughed before hi/i, *,unless it 
should happen at any time, that, instead, of lasig]^,. 
ing with me, he should be inclined to lai^ at 
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